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A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  S.  A.  Martin. 


Dr.  Samuel  A.  Martin,  who  begins  his  work  with  us  this 
year  as  President,  is  a  man  whose  life  has  been  spent  largely  in 
the  educational  world.  As  student,  author,  and  also  in  his  con- 
nection with  institutions  of  learning,  he  has  followed  out  this  line 
of  work. 

Dr.  Martin  was  born  in  Cannonsburg,  Pennsylvania,  in  1853. 
In  1877  ne  graduated  from  Lafayette  College,  and  the  next'  four 
years  were  spent  successively  in  the  Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary, in  Edinburg,  Scotland,  and  in  Princeton,  where  he  received 
his  doctor's  degree.  After  his  marriage  in  1881,  Dr.  Martin,  en- 
tering the  Presbyterian  ministry,  became  pastor  of  the  Christ 
Church  in  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  engaged  in  this  work 
four  years,  after  which  time  he  accepted  the  professorship  of 
homiletics  at  Lincoln  University,  and  for  ten  years  filled  this  posi- 
tion, till  in  1895  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  Wilson  College. 
From  this  latter  position  he  comes  to  us. 

Besides  his  work  in  colleges  as  professor  and  president,  Dr. 
Martin  has  found  time  to  write  "The  Man  of  Uz."  Some  of  our 
readers  may  also  know  him  as  the  author  of  several  review  arti- 
cles and  miscellaneous  contributions  to  magazines.  With  a  man 
of  such  experience  in  educational  matters  as  our  president,  we 
look  forward  to  a  very  successful  college  year. 
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Historic  Pittsburgh. 


We,  who  are  accustomed  to  think  of  Pittsburgh  as  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  cities  in  the  United  States,  find  it  hard 
to  realize  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  there  was  scarcely 
a  white  man  in  the  entire  district ;  that  where  now  lofty  buildings 
tower,  t?hen  there  was  but  the  primeval  forest ;  that  our  rivers 
with  their  immense  traffic,  then  had  their  waters  troubled  only  by 
the  occasional  canoe  of  a  savage. 

The  first  mention  of  what  is  now  Pittsburgh  is  in  the  account 
of  a  French  expedition  which  started  from  Montreal  in  1749,  M. 
Celoron  in  command.  It  passed  through  Lakes  Ontario  and 
Chautauqua,  and  reached  the  Allegheny  river,  descending  which, 
they  came  to  a  village  called  Shannopin's  town,  ruled  by  an  old 
Iroquois  woman — the  famous  Queen  Alliquippa.  This  town  lay 
in  what  is  now  the  Twelfth  ward,  near  the  foot  of  Thirty-second 
street.  Further  down,  they  passed  McKee's  Rocks,  which  Celo- 
ron named  "Written  Rock,"  on  account  of  the  markings  on  the 
stO'ie  in  the  river. 

Twelve  months  later,  Christopher  Gist,  whose  name  is  famil- 
iar from  the  street  of  that  name,  came  through  the  Olro  Valley  in 
the  service  of  the  Ohio  Company.  He,  too,  stopped  at  Shanno- 
pin's Town,  where  he  found  about  twenty  families.  In  1753, 
finding  the  French  were  strengthening  their  position  in  the  Val- 
ley, Washington  Gist  and  six  others  were  sent  with  a  message  to 
the  commander  at  Fort  Le  Boeuf  from  Governor  Dinwiddie,  of 
Virginia.  While  waiting  for  his  companions  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela,  Washington  looked  about 
him  a  little,  and  noticed  the  advantages  of  that  place  as  a  fort, 
lying  high,  with  plenty  of  timber  for  building,  and  commanding 
both  rivers.  By  his  advice,  one  was  begun  here,  but  the  French 
compelled  its  surrender,  naming  it  Fort  Duquesne.  Returning 
from  his  embassy,  Washington  was  nearly  drowned  while  at- 
tempting to  cross  the  Allegheny  to  Shannopin's  Town.  The 
raft  capsized,  and  he  and  Gist  only  saved  themselves  by  reaching 
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Wainwright's  Island— since  washed  away— wherethey,  drenched, 
had  to  remain,  with  no  fire,  till  morning:. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  this  position  in  determining 
the  supremacy  of  the  whole  western  region,  Braddock  was  sent 
from  England  with  quite  a  large  force.  Sir  Peter  Halket  in  com- 
mand. Washington,  with  some  Virginians,;  joined  him.  Then 
followed  the  terrible  disaster  known  as  Braddock's  defeat,  occur- 
ring- where  the  town  of  that  name  now  stands.  The  defeat  was 
due  chiefly  to  the  inability  of  the  regulars  to  fight  in  ambush. 
Braddock  was  killed.— shot,  it  is  said,  by  one  of  his  own  men. 
Halket  also  was  killed,  and  Washington,  with  his  few  worn-out 
troops,  was  attacked  at  Great  Meadows  by  the  French  under  Ju- 
monville.  The  battle  was  not  decisive,  but  Major  Stobo  and 
facob  Van  Braam  had  to  be  given  over  as  hostages.  This  Stobo 
was  quite  a  character.  Possessed  of  plenty  of  money,  he  trav- 
eled with  his  regiment  through  this  wilderness  with  ten  servants, 
a  covered  wagon  filled  with  table  delicacies,  and  a  whole  butt  of 
Madeira.  It  was  quite  a  severe  change  when  he  came  down  to 
prison  fare,  but  he  bore  it  like  a  soldier,  and  even  found  means  of 
sending  the  English  two  letters  with  a  diagram  of  the  fort,  and 
information  as  to  the  number  of  the  garrison. 

Forbes  was  then  sent  out  in  command  of  another  expedition. 
From  Ligonier,  Major  James  Grant  was  sent  forward  with  about 
one  thousand  men  to  reconnoitre.  He  reached  the  hill  on  which 
the  Court  1  louse  now  stands,  which  has  borne  the  name  of  Grant's 
Hill  ever  since.  ( It  was  much  higher  then,  rising  a  hundred  feet 
above  the  plain.  Part  remained  at  the  original  height  as  late  as 
1840.  and  the  first  reservoir  of  the  city  water  works  was  located 
there. )  Grant  decided  to  attack  the  Fort  at  once,  but  was  de- 
feated with  great  loss,  and  was  himself  captured.  Finally  Wash- 
ington led  the  advance,  but  reached  the  site  of  Fort  Duquesne  to 
find  it  abandoned.  While  a  fierce  snow-storm  was  sweeping  up 
the  Ohio,  Col.  Armstrong,  amid  exultant  shouts,  ran  up  the  ban- 
ner of  St.  George,  and  the  place  was  named  Pittsburgh.  A 
thanksgiving  service  was  held  the  next  day  by  Rev.  Charles 
Beatty. 

The  British  began  rebuilding  the  Fort  at  once,  and  compara- 
tive peace  reigned  until  1-763,  when  in  the  Pontiac  War,  the  Fort 
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was  besieged  by  Indians.  Col.  Bouquet  came  from  Ligonier  to 
its  relief.  The  following  year  he  built  the  famous  Block  House, 
inside  the  walls  of  the  Fort.  The  stone  tablet  placed  over  the 
door,  with  his  name  and  the  date  of  erection,  is  still  preserved. 
The  Block  House  needs  no  description,  as  every  true  Pittsburger 
has  visited  it  not  once,  but  many  times,  and  hopes  that  it  may  long 
be  spared  to  remind  us  of  those  stirring  heroic  times. 

A  plan  of  lots  and  streets  was  laid  out  in  1765,  covering  the 
district  between  Water  and  Second  streets,  and  Market  and 
Ferry. 

As  late  as  1768  a  conference  of  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the 
main  Indian  tribes  was  held  at  Fort  Pitt.  The  bill  of  the  articles 
to  be  distributed  at  this  meeting  is  curious.  It  amounts  to  over 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  includes  fifteen  hundred  white 
ruffled  shirts,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  vermilion,  hun- 
dreds of  gilt  looking-glasses,  and  miles  of  pink,  blue,  green,  yel- 
low, and  red  ribbon.  It  must  have  been  an  interesting  spectacle 
in  the  little  town  when  all  these  chiefs  and  their  squaws  gathered, 
arrayed  in  the  splendor  of  their  new  apparel. 

In  1784,  a  letter  written  from  Pittsburgh  says,  "The  town  is 
inhabited  by  Scots  and  Irish  who  live  in  paltry  log  houses,  and  arc 
as  dirty  as  in  the  North  of  Ireland."  He  also  states  that  there 
was  not  a  priest  or  preacher  in  the  vicinity.  The  last,  however, 
can  hardly  be  correct,  for  in  Breckinridge's  "Recollections,"  he 
refers  to  the  little  Dutch  church  "that  stands  aloof  from  the 
haunts  of  men."  It  stood  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Smithfield, 
where  its  successor  still  stands. 

In  this  year,  George  Woods,  a  surveyor,  and  Thomas  Vick- 
roy  began  to  lay  out  the  town  in  lots,  and  the  first  sale  was  made 
to  Stephen  Bayard  and  Isaac  Craig. 

The  first  number  of  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette  was  published  on 
the  29th  of  July,  1786.  It  was  the  first  newspaper  west  of  the 
Alleghenies,  and  was  printed  on  a  press  brought  across  the  moun- 
tains by  wagon.  This  press  was  so  small  that  but  one  page  10x16 
could  be  printed  at  a  time,  occupying  ten  hours  to  produce  seven 
hundred  copies.  Now  the  same  paper  turns  out  fifteen  thousand 
copies  an  hour.     The  first  book  published  west  of  the  mountains 
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was  printed  at  the  Gazette  office ;  it  was  the  third  volume  of 
Breckinridge's  "Modern  Chivalry.'' 

The  same  year  the  Pittsburgh  Academy  was  chartered,  which 
afterwards  became  the  Western  University.  As  late  as  1792,  not 
much  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  'sales  were  made  at  the 
rate  of  about  eighty  dollars  for  one  hundred  acres. 

The  Whiskey  Insurrection,  threatening,  as  it  did,  a  civil  war, 
could  not  be  overlooked  in  any  account  of  Pittsburgh.  The  bit- 
ter feeiing  culminated  in  the  attack  on  General  Neville's  house  at 
Bower  Hill,  he  being  the  Inspector  for  the  district.  The  trouble 
was  fortunately  checked  by  the  wisdom  and  promptitude  of 
Washington,  but  it  furnishes  an  interesting  chapter  of  history, 
especially  as  set  forth  in  the  "Latimores." 

Neville  Craig,  in  his  History,  gives  a  description  of  Pitts- 
burgh as  it  was  about  1800,  which  makes  it  hard  to  believe  it  the 
same  city  which  we  see  to-day.  We,  Pittsburgers,  surely  have 
something  to  be  proud  of  in  contrasting  our  splendid  city  with 
that  little  town  of  a  century  ago  with  its  almost  impassable  roads 
and  few  log  and  mud  houses,  and  do  well  to  honor  those  pioneers 
who  in  spite  of  hardship  and  danger,  founded  this  city  in  the  wil- 
derness. 

S.  B.  S.,  '94. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Nancy  Brown  Blair,  '04,  Editor-in-Chief. 
Editors. 

Florence;  Van  Wagener,  .'05 Literary 

Verna  Maud  Madtes,  '06.  .  .Personals,  Alumnae,  College  Notes 

Edna  Garfielda  McKee,  '04 Business  Manager 

Harriet  Bower  Kerr,  '05 Assistant  Business  Manager 

The  Sorosis  is  published  monthly    by    the    students    of   the 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

Address    all    business     communications     to    the    Business 
Manager. 


Editorial. 


The  Sorosis  of  1903-04  extends  to  all  a  hearty  welcome ! 
We  are  glad  to  see  so  many  faces  of  old  friends,  and  also  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  so  many  new  ones. 

Vacation  is  now  only  a  memory.  The  winged  days  of  sum- 
mer flew  all  too  quickly.  It  seemed  no  dust  could  have  collected 
on  our  books.  Yet  the  three  months  have  gone,  and  left  but  rec- 
ollections,— happy  ones,  we  trust,  for  both  our  old  friends  and 
our  new. 

Some  of  us  have  used  the  time  in  paying  a  visit  to  Father 
Neptune,  and  found  unaccustomed  pleasure  along  the  borders  of 
his  watery  domain.  Some  have  climbed  the  hills  and  mountains, 
and  stood  with  head  thrown  back  and  lungs  expanded  because  we 
had  succeeded  in  rising  so  high  above  the  rest  of  mortals.  Some 
have  sought  the  quiet  of  the  country — the  simple,  rural  life, 
praised  by  the  poets — and  at  length  have  learned  to  distinguish  a 
wheat  field  from  one  of  oats,  or  a  potato  patch  from  a  tomato  one. 
A  few  of  us  stayed  at  home,  finding  time  at  last  to  do  the  thou- 
sand and  one  little  tasks,  long  demanding  attention. 
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And  now  the  play  day  is  over.  We  must  again  take  up  our 
work.  And  why?  Because  we  all  desire  to  make  advancement; 
and  no  continuous  progress  results  without  endeavor.  Yet  who 
can  do  this  and  not  cast  one  wistful,  backward  glance,  "Oh,  for 
the  last  of  June  !"  Believe  me,  the  past  did  not  rob  the  present  of 
its  jovs.  Each  has  its  own  pleasures.  Of  course  you  may  have 
to  expend  a  little  more  energy  than  usual.  But  what  is  the  odds? 
This  labor  will  serve  as  seasoning  for  your  next  vacation ;  and  if 
you  feel  exceedingly  depressed  by  that  pile  of  new  books  and  the 
prospect  of  examinations  on  their  contents,  just  look  beyond  the 
present  to  next  summer  for  "sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain."  AH 
the  world  must  work.  Life  can  be  maintained  only  by  activity, 
and  such  activity  as  effects  advancement.  Unless  an  organism 
develops,  it  decays.  This  is  a  fact  not  only  of  the  physical  worM 
but  of  the  intellectual  and  moral.  Hence  it  should  interest  all 
college  girls,  every  one  of  whom  desires  to  live  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  ihe  word. 

"Build  to-day,  then,  strong  and  sure, 

With  a  firm  and  ample  base, 
And  ascending  and  secure 

Shall  to-morrow  find  its  place. 

Thus  alone  can  we  attain 

To  those  turrets,  where  the  eye 
Sees  the  world  as  one  vast  plain, 

And  one  boundless  reach  of  sky." 

To  the  old  student,  who  on  her  return  this  fall  eagerly 
scanned  the  college  buildings  and  campus,  everything  bore  a  fa- 
miliar aspect.  Apparently  nothing  had  been  changed.  But  as 
she  entered  the  old  hallway  through  the  "green  door,"  newly  pa- 
pered walls  came  within  her  range-  of  vision.  Advancing  she 
peeps  into  the  old  reading  room.  It  has  vanished,  and  in  place 
of  the  low  book  racks  are  shelves  for  hats  and  coats.  Passing 
through  the  front  hall,  she  notices  the  new  paper  of  the  dining 
room  also.  Then  seeking  the  time-honored- Senior  Parlor,  she 
finds  instead  the  new  quarters  of  the  reading  room.  Continuing 
the  search  into  Dilworth  Hall,  she  discovers  first  the  Junior  den, 
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next  door  the  Sophomore,  then  the  Freshmen,  and  then  the  Sen- 
ior Parlor. 

At  chapel,  she  sees  many  familiar  forms  and  not  a  few  unfa- 
miliar ones  ;  there  are  the  new  members  of  the  faculty — Dr.  S.  A. 
Martin,  Acting  President ;  Miss  Elizabeth  Eastman,  Dean,  who 
will  conduct  the  classes  in  Art ;  Miss  Sloan,  in  charge  of  the  work 
of  the  Latin  Department ;  and  Miss  Holman,  of  the  Greek  De- 
partment; and  many  newcomers  in  the  student  body.  Nor  has 
the  opening  of  the  year  effected  all  the  changes  that  are  to  be — 
a  fine  pipe  organ  for  the  chapel,  a  lantern  for  use  in  the  lecture 
rooms,  and  an  electric  light  plant  for  buildings  and  grounds,  are 
a  part  of  our  equipment  to  be  realized  soon. 


**        *■*■ 
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Personals. 


The  Sorosis  extends  a  hearty  welcome  to  new  members  of 
the  Faculty. 


Miss  Eastman,  the  newly-elected  Dean  of  the  College,  is  a 
graduate  of  Smith,  class  of  '86.  She  was  a  member  of  the  faculty 
at  Rockford,  Col.,  in  '86-98;  at  the  Kalamazoo  Seminary,  '98- 
1900,  and  from  1900  to  1902,  in  Miss  Brown's  School,  New 
York.     Last  vear  she  was  Dean  at  Wilson  College. 


Miss  Sloane,  the  new  head  of  the  Latin  Department,  is  from 
Bryn  Mawr,  class  of  1900.  For  the  past  three  years  she  has 
taught  in  the  Portland  Academy,  Portland,  Oregon. 


Our  new  instructor  in  Greek,  Miss  Holman,  graduated  from 
Smith  in  1902,  and  has  been  the  official  tutor  of  the  Greek  depart- 
ment' in  the  above  mentioned  institution.  Her  home  is  in  South- 
port,  Conn. 


The  Sorosis  sends  congratulations  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Watson  Provost  (Harriet  Shrom)  on  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 


The  Freshies  are  to  be  commended  for  the  energy  and  taste 
they  have  shown  in  the  furnishing  of  their  den. 


We  extend  our  sympathy  to  Elizabeth  Barrett  in  the  death 
of  her  mother  during  the  summer. 


The  Sophomores  have  selected  Miss  Brownson  as  their  hon- 
orary member. 
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Alumna   Notes. 


Miss  Pelletreau,  honorary  member  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
Association,  and  former  president  of  the  College,  was  a  guest  at 
luncheon  Wednesday,  the  23d.  Afterward  students  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  her  in  the  draw- 
ing room. 

Miss  Emilie  Schellenberg  was  married  at  her  home,  Sep- 
tember 10,  to  Mr.  Robt.  Paull,  of  Buffalo. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Annie  Kearns  and  Mr.  James  Willis  Dalbey. 

Miss  Alice  Stockton  spent  the  night  of  the  24th  at  the  Col- 
lege before  going  to  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  where  she  has  the 
position  of  secretary  in  Miss  Dana's  school. 

Miss  Ruth  Johnstin,  en  route  to  Bryn  Mawr,  was  Miss 
March's  guest  a  few  days  recently. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Mary  Bidwell  Breed, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Breed,  of  Westminster 
street,  Shadyside,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Mansfield  Brooks,  of  Glouces- 
ter, Mass.  Mr.  Brooks  is  Professor  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  Indiana 
University,  where  Miss  Breed  has  been  Dean  of  Women  for  the 
past  two  years.  Miss  Breed  is  a  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania 
College  for  Women,  and  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  for  two 
years  before  going  to  Indiana  University.  No  date  has  been  set 
for  the  wedding. 

Miss  Edith  Stanton,  Miss  Helen  Dickey  and  Miss  Anne 
Houston  visited  Miss  Green  at  her  home  in  Granville  in  Septem- 
ber. Miss  Stanton  is  now  secretary  at  Denison  University  and 
Miss  Dickey  is  teaching  at  St.  Charles,  Illinois. 
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Mrs.  Edwin  Porter  called  at  the  College,  September  16,  and 
entered  her  daughter,  Emily,  in  the  Preparatory  School. 

Mrs.  John  B.  Clark,  of  Brooklyn,    and    her    children,  have 
spent  the  summer  in  Washington,  Pa. 

Among  the  new  students  in  the  Preparatory  School  is  Eliza- 
beth Harman,  daughter  of  Mrs.  T.  D.  Harman. 

Miss    Sara    Hillman    has  spent    the    summer    traveling    in 
Europe,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Hillman  has  been  in  Canada. 

Miss  Annie  Montgomery  has  returned  to  Cornell  for  another 
year's  study. 

Miss  Mary  Wilson  has  gone  to  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia for  a  course  in  English,  in  which  she  won  a  scholarship. 


CLASS   OFFICERS,   04. 


President — Edna  Garfielda  McKee. 
Secretary — Rebekah  Jane  Eggers. 
Vice  President — -Lyda  Byron  Young. 
Treasurer — Elizabeth  Roe  Carpenter. 
Class  Colors — Brown  and  Gold. 
Class  Flower — Brown-eyed   Susan. 

Honorary    Members — Mrs.     E.  H.    Nevin,    Rev.    Chalmers 
Martin. 


Edna  Garfielda  McKee  was  playing  basket  ball  with  the  cher- 
ubim and  seraphim,  March  24,  1900,  when  she  made  a  goal  at  Al- 
legheny, heard  of  the  team  at  P.  C.  W.,  and  deciding  celestial 
basket  ball  was  no  longer  in  it,  has  made  the  earth  her  abode  ever 
since,  residing  at  920  Cedar  avenue,  Allegheny.  She  is  com- 
monly known  as  Ted,  Goo  or  Pet,  '04. 
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Nancy  Brozvn  Blair,  the  daughter  of  her  fond  parents,  first 
crawled  round  on  the  smoke  and  dust  of  Pittsburgh,  October  31, 
1776.  Although  her  home  is  at  374  Atlantic  avenue,  Nancy  can 
usually  be  found  having  sittings  with  either  Miss  K.  or  Miss  C, 
for  whose  studies  she  has  developed  an  abnormal  fondness. 
Nancy's  other  name  is  "Our  Darling." 


Elizabeth  Roe  Carpenter,  commonly  called  Carpie,  mani- 
fested a  desire  to  help  push  the  world  along,  January  24,  1878,  in 
Soho.  She  is  still  managing  affairs  at  719  North  avenue,  Wilkins- 
burg,  and  is  employing  much  of  her  superabundant  strength 
making  plans  for  converting  the  Senior  Den  into  an  inhabitable 
Parlor.     Her  favorite  ( ?)  nickname  is  "Little  Carp." 


Helen  Cameron  Thomas  has  the  unique  distinction  of  being 
born  on  the  day  of  her  birth,  August  18.  The  exact  record  of 
the  year  has  been  lost,  but  approximately  it  is  somewhere  in  the 
early  part  of  the  16th  century.  Bradford,  Pa.,  was  the  fortunate 
town  whose  population  was  increased  by  the  first  "dropping  in" 
of  Toma.  She  now  resides,  accompanied  by  her  parents  and  sis- 
ter, at  700  Dallas  avenue. 


June  18,  18 12,  was  the  auspicious  date  on  which  our  esteemed 
friend  Lyda  Byron  Young  first  raised  her  voice  at  4  A.  M.  and 
delighted  the  paternal  wigwam.  She  is  still  shedding  peace  and 
goodwill  over  the  inhabitants  of  103  Dallas  avenue.  Casey, 
Lidie,  Brigham  and  Love  are  a  few  of  her  appellations. 

P.  S. — Did  anv  one  ever  notice  her  hectic  flush? 


Jessie  Callam  Gray  broke  her  celestial  bonds,  May  24,  1887, 
taking  refuge  in  Philadelphia,  and  has  spent  her  life  in  a  variety 
of  places.  Jessie  smiled  her  first  smile  of  satisfaction  when  she 
came  to  Pittsburg  and  heard  of  P.  C.  W.  She  has  attended  that 
institution  since  it  was  founded,  and  it  is  her  chief  delight  to  see 
that  the  rules  are  enforced.  She  always  attends  chapel  and  is 
never  late — for  her  meals. 


The  last  and  by  no  means  the  least  of  the  seven  Seniors  is 
Becky  Jane  Eggers.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  her  except  that 
she  is  an  excellent  cook.     Her  specialty  is  burning  chocolate  and 
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table  cloths.     She    is    starving  her  family  on  the  new  cereals  at 
4524  Fifth  avenue. 


CLASS  OFFICERS,  '05-. 


President — Florence  Van  Wagner. 
Treasurer — Harriet  B.  Kerr. 
Class  Colors — Red  and  White. 
Class  Flower — American  Beauty. 
Honorary  Member — Miss  Hahn. 

Florence  Van  Wagner  appeared  in  public  for  the  first  time, 
February  9,  1804.  From  the  renowned  cities  of  the  world  she 
selected  for  her  abode  London  (Ohio).  The  metropolis  sadly 
misses  her  during  her  winters  in  Pittsburg,  and  the  confectioners 
announce  quite  an  increase  in  their  profits  after  her  return  home. 


Elizabeth  Pew  began  the  strange  story  of  her  life,  April  23, 
1902.  She  refuses  to  give  any  other  information  than  that  she 
dropped  into  P.  C.  W.  a  Freshie  and  is  now  beginning  the  ardu- 
our  tasks  of  the  Junior  year  with  much  kicking.  We  extend  our 
sympathy.  Cheer  up,  Betty,  the  worst  is  yet  to  come.  You  can- 
not fling  Brookes  aside  till  June,  and  even  then  there  may  be  a 
slight  reminder  of  a  tiny  remainder  when  you  come  back  in  the 
fall. 


Harriet  B.  Kerr  blazed  forth  in  all  her  glory  and  giggled  her 
first  giggle,  July  4,  1872.  She  now  holds  forth  at  138  Hawthorne 
street,  Edgewood  Park.  We  sympathize  greatly  with  Harriet. 
She  attended  college  merely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  Laura 
from  getting  married,  and  now  all  her  efforts  were  in  vain.  But 
she  is  kept  busy  with  Helen  now. 


Helen  C.  Moore  opened  her  eyes,  August  26,  1882,  and  being 
charmed  with  the  place,  decided  to  stay  awhile.  Helen  may  be 
seen  after  school  any  afternoon  wandering  about  the  halls  with 
a  most  anxious  little  query,  "Have  you  seen  Dr.  Knapp?"  Her 
home  is  at  343  Maple  avenue,  Edgewood  Park. 
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Frances  Fitsgibbon  made  her  first  bow  to  an  appreciative 
audience,  February  13,  1482.  She  came  to  Pittsburg  with  Co- 
lumbus and  began  the  publication  of  a  daily  on  "College  Girls' 
Rights,"  which  afterwards  became  "Old  Richard's  Almanac." 
In  the  evenings  she  shines  most  brilliantly  in  Carnegie  society. 


CLASS  OFFICERS,  '06. 


President — Willa  McNitt. 
Vice  President — Gertrude  Slutz. 
Secretary — Anna  Willson. 
Treasurer — Verna  Madtes. 
Honorary  Member — Miss  Brownson. 
Class  Colors — Orange  and  White. 
Class  Flower — Field  Daisy. 


Willa  McNitt  served  her  first  bawl,  January  22,  1875,  in  Pat- 
terson, Pa.  That  poor  city  is  still  afflicted  and  it  is  highly  prob- 
able it  will  continue  to  be  so — since  Johnnie  Schmidt,  one  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  Patterson,  is  sadly  smitten  with  our  Willa. 


Gertrude  Slutz  drifted  into  Lafayette,  Indiana,  March  3, 
1492,  on  a  cyclone,  continuing  to  drift  through  the  west — East- 
wardho  until  she  landed  in  Pittsburg.  The  fogs  have  not  been 
so  dense  since  Gertrude's  smile  began  to  dispel  sunshine  about 
P.  C.  W.     Her  stunts  in  French  are  wonderful. 


Anna  Willson  increased  the  population  of  Allegheny,  July 
28,  1868.  She  says  she  has  always  lived  in  Allegheny  and  the 
members  of  the  Faculty  who  have  Anna  the  first  period  hope  she 
will  move  nearer  the  college.  Couldn't  her  classmates  invest  in 
an  alarm  clock  for  Anna? 


Verna  Madtes  came  to  life  in  Sharpsville,  Pa.,  and  now  re- 
sides in  Sharpsburg.  The  keenness  of  the  cities  seems  to  have 
been  contagious.  Her  stunts  in  Greek  and  Latin  almost  excel 
Gertrude's  in  French. 


COLLEGE  NOTES. 

Edith  Gray  arose  from  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  took 
Pittsburg-  by  storm,  May  25,  1885.  She's  Jessie's  younger  sister 
and  follows  the  dictates  of  that  Senior  with  much  meekness  and 
grumbling,  interspersed  with  smiles — (at  Jessie's  expense.) 


Anna  Williamson  made  her  first  attempt  to  make  herself 
understood,  February  4,  1863,  at  McKeesport.  She  is  still  cheer- 
ing her  family  at  Edgewood,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  dignified  Seniors  by  her  requests  for  a  knife — usually  at 
chapel  time. 


College  Notes. 


The  social  season  of  the  College  was  opened  by  the  reception 
and  dance  given  on  Saturday  evening,  September  19,  by  the  Sen- 
ior Class  to  the  Faculty,  Collegiates  and  "Preps."  After  the 
guests  had  been  received  in  the  drawing  room,  all  adjourned  to 
Dilworth  Hall,  where  dancing  was  indulged  in  till  a  late  hour. 
The  hall  was  charmingly  decorated  with  class  banners,  while  on 
the  platform  and  in  the  cosy  corners  the  brown  and  gold  of 
"Naughty  Four"  predominated.  The  Seniors  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  their  entertainment,  as  it  did  much  to  remove  the  "stiff- 
ness" which  prevails  at  the  opening  of  college,  and  brought  the 
new  faculty  into  closer  touch  with  the  girls. 

The  Juniors  feel  great  regret  over  the  withdrawal  from  the 
class  of  their  beloved  member,  Miss  Shrom,  wnose  engagement 
to  Mr.  Louis  Layton  Banks  was  announced  at  a  luncheon  given 
at  her  home  in  Atlantic  avenue  on  July  23.  Although  we  wish 
"Laura"  every  happiness,  we  miss  her  not  only  in  the  class  room, 
but  in  the  social  life  of  the  college. 
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At  the  beginning  of  another  college 
year  the  Sorosis  stands  ready  to  receive 
its  old  Exchange  friends,  and  will  ex- 
tend a  hearty  welcome  to  any  new  ones. 


Don't  live  for  yourself-,  and  do  not  be 
afraid  of  diminishing  your  own  happi- 
ness by  promoting  that  of  others.  She 
who  labors  wholly  for  the  benefit  of 
others  and,  a ■;  it  were,  forgets  herself,  is 
far  happier  than  the  woman  who  makes 
herself  the  sole  object  of  all  her  affec- 
tions and  exertions. 


Student  in  History,  discussing  an- 
tiquity of  man — "Man  was  first  found 
in  the  Nile." 


O-ai    0-"3T3^:2Sr^L.SZ"Cr3^E    OZSZE^OKID 


The     Best     Made 


$1. 


6227     PENN, 

22      FRANKSTOWN, 

Photographer 
CHAS.  A.  JARRETT 

55  Special  Rates  for  Students 

gg 


ner, 

EAST     END. 


GOOD  THINGS  TO   EAT. 

Geo.  L  Stevenson  &  Co., 

6th  Ave.,  opp.  Trinity  Church, 
Highland  and  Centre  Avenues. 

Phones,      234,  349-      P.  A.  A.  362.       City    Store. 
144, 152, 153.  P.  £  A.  144.    East  End  Store. 

0 
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Fine  Millinery  a  Specialty. 

NOTIONS  AND  LADIES' 
FURNISHINGS. 


ICoIhs 


WOOD   STREET 

AND 

SOUTH  AVENUE, 


Wilkinsburg, 


Pa 


KODAKS. 

PYROGRAPHY. 

® 

<m 

* 

224  6th  Street,         enlargements, 

PITTSBURGH, 

DEVELOPING, 

penn'a. 

PRINTING. 

I  A  surplus  of  over  $75,000,000  I 

Makes  Equitable  policies  the  | 

Government  Bonds  of  Life  Assurance. 


The  Kquitable  L.ife  Assurance  Society, 
Edward  A.  Woods.  Manager, 

Equitable  Floor,  Frick  Building. 


ELITE  CQ&&ES?ONDENCE  FAFER. 

100  Sheets,  50  Envelopes  to 
match.  Linen,  Bond,  Plate 
and  Parchment  finish.  Neat- 
ly boxes.     :     :     :      :     :      : 


A.  W.  McCLOY  &   GO., 

Stationers,     Printers,     Engravers, 
636  Liberty  St.,  (Late  of  Wood  st. 


ll8$Q&20i&&&0®G^^ 


THE  CITY  DEPOSIT  BANK. 

PENN  &  CENTER  AVENUES. 

Capital,  $200,000.00       Surplus,  $375,000.00 
Assets,  $3,100,000.00. 

James  R.  Mellon,  President. 

J.  D.  Miller,  Cashier. 

Special  Department  for  Women. 
Safe  Deposit  and  Silver  Storage  Vaults. 
4  Per  Cent  Interest  on  Savings  Accounts. 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS. 


You  may  sing  of  your  summer  girl 

And  her  conquests  by  the  score ; 
You  may  sing'  of  her  winsome  wiles 

And  the  mountain  and  the  shore ; 
You  may  pravse  all  her  wondrous  ways, 

Till  no  more  you  can  'recall — 
Here's  the  song  to  the  autumn  girl, 

For  she  is  the  best  of  all. 

She  can  golf  on  the  hills  for  hours 

And  win  every  hole  you  play ; 
She  can  two  step  and  waltz  till  dawn, 

Yet  be  fresh  as  a  morn  in  May. 
She  may  ride  to  the  hounds  at  morn, 

But  at  eve  she'll  cling  to  your  arm ; 
So  here's  health  to  the  autumn  girl, 

With  her  wealth  of  youthful  charm. 
— M.  IV.  S.  in  New  York  Herald. 


JIT  RICES. 


IJUREST 

ITri 


ODDCT8. 

We  are  now  receiving  fresh  lots  of  canned 
goods  daily  from  best  packers,  and  can  fur- 
nish you  with  anything  in  the  line  of  new 
canned  vegetables  at  reasonable  prices.  We 
would  suggest  that  you  give  us  your  order 
now  for  canned  goods  as  we  look  for  much 
higher  prices  in  the  near  future.  Make  up 
your  list  and  send  it  to  our  store  and  we  will 
give  you  the  very  best  prices  possible  for  high 
grade  goods.    Gunderman  &  Buehler. 


JAMIESON  SISTERS, 

fine    Ipbotosrapbs. 


WALLACE   BUILDING, 

Center  and 
Highland  Avecues. 

Bell  'Phone,   1 994  Ea^t. 


If  the  Present  and  future  Scholars  of  the  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women  study  economy  they  will  Patronize  CAIN  when  in  need  of 
Anything  in  the  SHOE  LINE.  Cain's  Gym.  Oxfords  are  the  Only  Ox- 
fords for  Gym.  Use.  Do  You  Patronize  CAIN?  Reciprocity  is  good 
for  you. 


Bell  1190  East. 


Cor.     F»enn     &    Highland,    E.   E>. 


THE  WM.  E.  STIEREN  CO.,  Inc., 

Artist's  Materials, 
Photography    Outfits    and 
Supplier        .:. 

We  believe  that  we  carry  the  largest  stock 
and  the  best  assortment. 

541  Smithfield  Street, 
PITTSBURG. 


J  RANDOLPH  «  McCLEMENTsTj 


TELEPHONES 


Lle 


Bell  25  and  35  East.         P.  &  P.  25  East. 
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« 
SI 

ffl FANCY 


W.  R.  KUHN  &  CO., 

Confectioners. 


BASKETS, 
FAVORS,    DINNER 
Etc.,  Etc. 


GERMANS 
CARDS,  i 


•■©sessefteeseeeeeeesfteeeeeeesiS:^ 


SLIPPERS 


SHOULD  always  bear  the  mark 
of  elegance,  should  always 
accord  with  the  costume  and  oc- 
casion. We  specialize  on  slippers; 
our  modes  are  up-to-the-minute 
and  exclusive,  our  slippers  stand 
for  elegance  in  material  and  shape, 
appropriateness  in  color  and  effect. 
Our  Autumn  sandals  with  new 
straps  and  bead  decoration  are  ex- 
ceptional ;  we  alone  in  the  city  sell 
the  exquisite  slipper  of  European 
hand-made  lace  over  dainty  tints 
in  satin  to  match  any  evening 
gown.  We  alone  sell  stockings  in 
Quarter  Sizes  that  will  fit  any  foot. 


W.  B.  LOVELESS  CO., 
Sixth  and  Penn. 


■«»  HORN  E-STE  WART 

Cloaks  and  Suits  COMPANY 

Millinery  „ 

Dry  Goods 
Furs 

Exclusive  and  Authoritative 
Styles  and  Never  too  Much 
to   Pay. 


233-235  Fifth  Avenuel 


FEES  AND  FEEDING. 


The  hotel  patron  said — 
And  he  was  right,  indeed, — 

"You  never  will  be  fed 

Unless  the  waiter's  feed." 
— Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 


Sing  a  song  of  yacht-race, 

Pocketful  of  sky — 
Four  and  twenty  Shamrocks 

Coming  by  and  by. 
When  they  all  are  beaten, 

We  will  have  to  sing, 
"Isn't  that  a  pretty  tale 

To  carry  to  the  king?" 

— Judge. 


A,  W,  SMITH, 

FLORIST, 

345    SIXTH  AVENUE. 


A  choice  and  large  assortment  of 

CUT  FLOWERS 

Always  on  hand,  from  our 
own  greenhouses  and  else- 
where  

ARTISTIC   DECORATING 

For  Weddings,  Receptions 
or   Dinners 

All  orders  are  given  the  most 
careful  attention 

TELEPHONE  2280. 


PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS. 
TRY    THE 
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A    ¥U 


is  a  home  where  the  hostess  knows  the  grace 
and  beauty  of  Art  Pottery.  Fine  China,  Cut 
Glass.  Banquet  Lamps.  Bric-a-Brac,  Etc. 
Visit  our  store  and  see  the  beautiful  collection 
of  fine  wares.  They  bring  forth  many  expres- 
sions of  admiration  for  their  beauty,  newness 
and  low  prices 

T.  Q.  EVANS  &  CO., 

642  liberty  Avenue, 

Bell  Phone  866.    P.  &  A.  Main  244.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Highland  Blend  Coffee, 

It  Sells  at  25c  the  Pound. 


SPAHR, 


The   Qrocer, 


PHONES: 
Bell,  E.  E.  47  and  11S0. 
P.  &  A    E.  £.  47. 


East  End. 


THE  SOROSIS! 


Published  monthly 
by  the  students  of 
Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege.    :     :     :      . 

Subscriptions  per 
year,  75  cents  ;  sin- 
gle copy,  10  cents. 


Sample    copies    sent    upon    request. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PVROGRAPHY 

Bell  Phone  74} 
1                            P.  &  A.  Phone 

R  2  Court 
1493  Main 

JOHN    C. 

ROSS, 

506    Penn    Ave., 
Opp.  Joseph 

Pittsburg,    Pa. 

Home's. 

A    Complete    Line    of   Stamped    and 
Decorated  Wood. 

Agent  for 

Eastman  Kodaks 
Premo  Cameras 
Century  Cameras 

Specialties 

Developing 

Printing 

Enlarging 

MacDONAL.D*S 


Novelties,  Dinner  Fav- 
ors, Fancy  Baskets  and 
Boxes,  Etc 


We  Establish  the  Standard  of  Ex- 
cellence for    others    to    Institute. 


$##«***$»$&**  **&#«&##*&&$**»«       208  Sixth  Street, 


Pittsburg. 


THE    EQUITABLE    TRUST    COMPANY 


PAYS 


PER  CENT 


BANK     BY     MAIL 


509     SMITHFIELD     STREET 


Hrgi»9-#i9^^-#a»j^N>;^aa^^9a^iaaa99a3aa93saa3S3aga3a9^g^s93^^r 
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DAINTY  ^CORRESPONDENCE  PAPER    ™E     B0pRl"LZacEsSCH00L 

Suitable  for  any  occasion  j 

Easy  to  write  on     .     .     .  Is  to  Language  Teaching  what  Web- 

Freach  Dimity  in  white,  blue  and  grey—  ster's    Dictionary  is   to  all   others— 

Royal  Court  Linen  in  white  and  blue —  First  and  Foremost.     :::::: 

Old  Vienna  Bond  in  white — 
Duquesne  Vellum  in  white — 

Envelopes  to  match 
J.    R.    WELDIN    &     CO.,         |    Tcr"P°rary   address- BIJOU 
429-431  Wood  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa.    \  Bell  'Phone,  689  Grant 

IB.    6z    !B-  |  |  DEVELOPING        1 

|   1  AND  I 

Girls  know  what  a  dandy  good  store  this   >    t  _  I 

is  to'get  pretty  things  and   save   money   on  s    I                       mnlimtlNG 

them.  |    |                                                                                  f 

Those  who  ever  bought  here  know  what  f       :t  wil1  save  a  lot  of  bother  and  assure 

they  get  is  good— the  proper  thing  and  the  j   the  best  results  possible  if  you  bring  your 

very  latest  style.  \    I                         . 

,._           .    .       ,  ,    .            ..    .  I   photographic  films  and  plates  here  to  be   I 

It  gratifies  us  to  be  able  to  say  that  never  I                                                                                  T 

didjwe  so  far  excel  as  in  this  Fall  showing  of       •    developed  and  printed—  { 

new  goods.  s    t  t 

Ready-To-Wear  Dresses,  Shoes,  Hosiery,       I  e         t 

Neckwear,  Dress  Goods,  Rain  \   I       „  _  ,     .    J  ,  '     I 

Coats,  Jackets.  t       CameraS  and  Phot°graPaers'  supplies  ! 

, ,  ,.,  ,  ,  \  I   of  all  kinds.  j 

We  would  like  to  have  5Tou  come  and  see   <    ♦ 

about  it.  j   1  ~~-*~~~ 

I     Morrison's. 
BOGGS  &  BUHL,  "  ^ 

ALLEGHENY,  pa.  |^8      SIXTH      STREET.   I 

RICHARDS'  PHOTOGRAPHS.    p~~~~»~~~»»j 

j    ^  Get  The  Habit.      Trade  At  ^ 

The  Leading  Studio.  4      -^      ■      i    <■»<—»■    ■■    y^     # 

All  Work  The  Best.  #  300  to  400  Market  St. 

Special  School  Sets  to  j  ^  ready  with  new  styles  in 

Students  This   Season.  j  ^    womens'  Suits,  skirts,  Jackets, 

CALL  AND  SEE.  :  :  j    ^  Waists  and  Furnishings 

?    \  Money  saved  at  our  prices. 

Baum  &  Whitfield  Sts.,  #  * 

Just  off  Highland  Ave.,  E.  E.,  PITTSBURG.    '(    &%%^%<%<%<%'%i'%f%  1%%^%^%^%.'%^» 
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As  we  follow  the  ONE-PRICE  SYSTEM  absolutely, 
ou  know  the  price  of  our  Pianos  BEFORE  coming 
a  to  see  them.    That  makes  Piano  buying  easy. 

The   Artistic 
KLEBER     PIANO 

is  $375.00.    Sold  on  an  eight  years'  trial. 


60  Years  in 

Pittsburgh. 


220-223     Fifth    Avenue. 

Factory    129TH    and  Park   Avenue,  New  York. 

WALLACE  OPTICAL  CD.       *m 

642   Penn  Avenue 

'Phone  1040  Grant 


£ 


Eyes  Tested. 
Prescriptions  Promptly 
Filled. 
All    Work    Guaranteed. 


(     DAVID  H.  TESH,     | 


— DEADER   IN — 

Fresh   and    Smoked 


MEATS 


—  * 
m 

Hi 
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* 

* 

* 
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m 

iir 
ft  BELL  2255,  'PHONE  :  P.  4  A.  II25.  * 


OF  ALL    KINDS. 


STALL  NO.  7, 
DIAMOND  MARKET, 
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'Shakespeare's  Inattention  to  the  Denouement  of  Macbeth.' 


Although  Shakespeare  is  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the 
greatest,  of  dramatists ;  yet  he  was  not  infallible,  and  study  brings 
to  light  many  defects  in  his  writings.  Those  to  which  he  was  most 
liable,  are  found  in  the  denouement  or  falling  action.  He  has 
used  much  skill  and  power  and  made  many  great  effects  in  por- 
traying the  aggressive  force  of  the  hero,  but  in  representing  the 
opposing  forces,  the  poet's  interest  in  portrayal  seems  to  weaken. 
This  weakness  is  evident  in  'King  Lear,'  'Hamlet,'  'Richard  III,' 
'Coriolanus,'  and,  especially,  in  'Macbeth.' 

In  'Macbeth'  the  rising  action  is  intense ;  from  the  incentive 
up  through  the  climax,  Macbeth,  full  of  bold  resolutions  and 
bloody  deeds,  is  the  impelling  force.  This  portion  of  the  play  is 
an  almost  continuous  revelation  of  the  inner  processes  of  the  hero, 
which  have  their  culmination  in  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all 
Shakespeare's  climaxes,  the  banquet  scene.  In  this  scene,  the 
murderer's  struggle  with  the  ghost  and  his  fearful  struggle  with 
his  own  conscience  are  drawn  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  festive 
banquet,  and  so  powerfully  is  all  pictured  that  the  reader  is  car- 
ried to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement.  But  this  height  of  inter- 
est is  not  of  long  duration  because  of  the  weakness  of  the  two 
following  scenes,  which  are  episodical  in  character,  without  move- 
ment, add  nothing  to  the  descending  action  and  are  of  use  only  in 
furnishing  a  transition  from  the  climax  to  the  prophecying  scene 
of  Act  IV.  It  may  be  untrue  to  say  that  they  add  nothing  to  the 
downward  movement,  but  the  contribution  is  so  small  that  we 
may  feel  sure  that  Shakespeare  did  not  intend  them  to  serve  in  the 
development  of  the  counter-action,  with  which  the  last  half  of  the 
tragedy  should  deal. 


4  SHAKESPEARE'S  INATTENTION  TO  THE 

"Macbeth  !  Macbeth  !  Macbeth  !  beware  Macduff" — which, 
according  to  Macbeth's  speech, 

"Whate'er  thou  art,  for  thy  good  caution,  thanks, 
Thou  hast  harped  my  fears  aright," 

are  a  confirmation  of  his  own  fears.  With  this  .speech,  we  feel 
that  Macbeth's  doom  is  sealed,  and  although  we  know  him  to  be 
guilty  of  death,  yet  we  give  him  our  sympathy,  and  desire  some 
relief  for  him.  Accordingly,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  that 
we  have  the  second  and  the  third  apparition  bid  him, 

"Be  bloody,  bold  and  resolute ;  laugh  to  scorn 
The  power  of  man,  for  none  of  woman  born 
Shall  harm  Macbeth," 

and 

"Be  lion-mettled,  proud,  and  take  no  care 
Who  chafes,  who  frets,  or  who  conspirers  are : 
Macbeth  shall  never  vanquished  be  until 
Great  Birnam  wood  to  high  Dunsman's  hill 
Shall  come  against  him." 

Thus  they  possibly  avert  the  expected  end.  They  seem  to 
leave  Macbeth  with  absolute  power  and  the  opposing  party  with 
scarcely  any.  But  from  here  on  the  strength  of  the  opponents  is 
increased,  while  Macbeth  is  lost  sight  of  except  occasionally  when 
we  hear  of  him  as  losing  power. 

There  follows  a  scene  of  rather  dreary  character.  Two  new 
personae,  Lady  Macduff  and  her  son,  are  introduced,  but  they 
neither  become  agents  in  the  counter-action  nor  do  they  remain 
long  before  us,  for  soon  after  their  entrance,  they  are  murdered 
at  Macbeth's  command.  This  deed  of  needless  cruelty  becomes 
the  immediate  cause  of  Macduff's  fierce  activity,  and  it  is  only  in 
so  far  as  it  does  this,  that  this  scene  helps  on  the  action  and  de- 
serves a  place  in  this  play. 

At  the  opening  of  the  following  scene,  our  interest,  which  has 
suffered  an  abatement,  is  again  aroused  by  What  may  be  consid- 
ered a  slight  moment  of  suspense :  Malcolm  pictures  himself  a  vil- 
lain blacker  than  Macbeth,  and  by    so    doing  weakens  his  party 
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and  makes  it  as  liable  to  defeat  as  Macbeth's.  But  this  moment 
of  suspense  is  of  exceedingly  slight  duration,  for  immediately 
Malcolm  denies  the  false  charge  against  himself,  asserts  his 
purity,  his  hatred  for  Macbeth,  the  alliance  of  the  brave  Siward 
and  his  ten  thousand  warriors.  Close  upon  this  come  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  murder  of  Lady  Macduff  and  her  son,  and  the 
vow  of  Macduff  for  vengeance.  So  in  a  few  moments,  we  have 
the  culmination  of  the  opposing  force.  This  force  is  further  in- 
tensified by  contrast  with  the  weakening  of  Macbeth's  strength. 
Lady  Macbeth,  who  has  been  his  main  support,  is  now  taken  from 
him.  We  have  neither  seen  her  nor  heard  of  her  since  the  climax, 
when  we  left  her  in  her  power,  and  so  we  know  nothing  of  her 
changed  condition,  until  we  hear  of  it  through  the  conversation 
of  the  nurse  and  the  doctor,  which  opens  this  scene.  The  dia- 
logue of  the  attendants  is  a  clever  device  of  Shakespeare's  to 
save  us  the  shock  which  we  would  otherwise  feel  at  her  entrance 
in  the  night  walking  scene,  the  master  stroke  of  the  denouement. 
The  scenes  that  follow,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  are  very 
weak,  lacking  both  concentration  and  heightened  effect.  They  alto- 
gether comprise  about  three  hundred  lines,  and  are  seven  in  num- 
ber. All  except  the  last  one  are  episodes  with  no  special  purpose, 
but  are  inserted  chiefly  to  make  the  connection  clear.  In  all  but 
a  few  Macbeth  is  either  lost  sight  of  or  lacks  the  power  of  the 
former  presentations,  until  the  last  scene,  where  we  see  him  in  the 
desperate  fight  with  Macduff.  This  battle  scene  is  one  of  the 
two  in  this  denouement  that  are  worthy  of  Shakespeare.  In  it,  the 
poet  has  shown  his  skill  by  preserving  the  courageous  character 
of  his  hero,  who  must  fight  against  fate,  when  he  sees  Bernam 
Wood  approaching  and  hears  that  Macduff  "has  been  from  his 
mother's  womb  untimely  ripped." 

Although  there  are  the  two  great  moments  in  the  denoue- 
ment, yet  it  is  as  a  whole  unsatisfactory,  because  the  hero,  who 
has  been  the  source  of  all  action  in  the  rising  movement,  is  after 
the  climax  almost  entirely  .lost  sight  of.  After  Macbeth's  activity 
has  culminated  in  the  climax,  Shakespeare  seems  to  lose  interest 
in  his  hero  and  to  have  little  interest  in  the  counter-action  of  the 
world  upon  his  hero,  and  so  there  are  no  great  effects.  All  the 
scenes  of  the  falling  action  of  this  play  except  that  of  Lady  Mac- 
beth's catastrophe   and   that    of   the  fight  between  Macbeth  and 
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Macduff,  are  episodes  and  weak ;  weak  because  they  cause  us  to 
lose  sight  of  Macbeth,  and  because  they  do  not  make  the  develop- 
ment of  the  opposing  force  particularly  strong. 

-S.  P.,  '03. 


Major  Jones  and  His  Automobile. 


Major  Jones  was  short  and  fair,  and  with  his  five  and  forty 
years  of  bachelor  life  had  grown  stout,  but  not  awkwardly  so. 
He  was  particular,  and  dressed  as  became  his  station  and  his 
form,  and  when  he  indulged  in  his  only  diversion,  automobiling, 
one  would  say  was  the  only  ideal  of  his  kind.  His  close  fitting 
cap  and  black  vizier,  the  loud  plaid  of  his  jacket  gave  him  an  al- 
most savage  aspect,  and, yet  he  was  the  most  gentle  of  men  except 
when  he  and  his  auto  were  in  action. 

Major  Jones  was  a  peculiar  man  and  lived  in  a  world  all  his 
own,  with  an  automobile  as  his  closest  friend.  The  first  time  the 
Major  beheld  one  of  these  machines  spinning  past  him  he  deter- 
mined to  have  one,  and  what  the  Major  set  his  mind  upon  he 
usually  managed  to  get.  When  a  boy  he  had  owned  a  bicycle, 
and  when  older  had  bought  a  horse.  With  both  of  these  he  had 
great  pleasure  and  thought  them  very  fine,  but  an  automobile — 
well,  Major  Jones  didn't  know  what  to  think  of  an  automobile. 
It  was  really  the  most  wonderful  thing  he  had  ever  beheld,  and 
since  the  day  of  its  purchase  the  Major  has  seemed  perfectly 
happy  and  contented. 

As  I  have  said  before,  Major  Jones  was  particular  in  all 
things,  and  especially  in  the  selection  of  his  automobile.  His 
ideal  was  one  of  those  large  red  ones  which  can  be  heard  for 
squares  away.  The  kind  that  everyone  would  look  at  with  awe, 
and  one  that  suited  the  dignity  and  title  of  Major  Jones.  After 
much  trouble  the  Major's  dream  was  realized,  and  in  a  short  time 
he  decided  himself  to  be  one  of  the  finest  automobilists  in  the 
country  around. 

The  Major's  ambition  in  life  had  been  some  day  to  enter  the 
great  auto  races  of  his  country  and  of  all  nations.     For  years  in 
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his  own  town  he  was  in  imaginary  races  along  the  smooth  country 
roads — timing  himself  against  his  own  time — and  to  his  mind  his 
hour  of  triumph  had  almost  come. 

One  day  a  change  came  over  the  Major's  dream.  In  the 
road  ahead  of  .him  as  he  sped  along,  fate  met  him  at  the  bend. 
Lady  in  disabled  auto — Major  dismounts  and  lends  assistance — 
expert  advice  as  to  how  to  run  an  auto — invitation  to  accompany 
an  expert — long  rides  on  dreamy  nights — and  the  Major  has  en- 
tered upon  another  race. 

— S.  M.,  '08. 


James  Sigler's  Brave  Adventure. 

It  was  in  the  old  days,  when  sturdy  men  and  brave  women 
were  hewing  homes  from  the  wilderness ;  when  men  plowed,  with 
their  guns  near  at  hand ;  and  women  hourly  risked  their  lives  as 
they  went  about  their  household  duties ;  when  a  scalpless  farmer 
lying  beside  his  plow  and  the  smouldering  ashes  of  the  burned 
cabin  were  a  daily  proof  of  the  lurking  Indians,  that  my  story  oc- 
curred : 

Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Sigler,  Scotch-Irish  emigrants,  had 
come  with  their  small  son,  James,  to  make  for  themselves  a  home 
in  what  is  now  one  of  the  richest  farming  sections  of  Central 
Pennsylvania.  Here,  amidst  danger  and  hardship,  James  Sigler 
lived  until  at  the  time  of  my  story  he  had  grown  to  be  a  fearless 
boy  of  eighteen,  good  to  look  upon  with  a  tall,  slender,  well  knit 
figure,  frank,  honest  face,  firm  mouth,  curly  brown  hair,  and  skin 
tanned  dark  brown  by  constant  exposure, — good  to  be  with,  as 
his  joyous  laugh  and  merry  eyes  testified. 

Rumors  of  recent  massacres  to  the  east  of  them  had  led  the 
settlers  of  this  region  to  build  a  fort,  and,  as  it  proved,  none  too 
soon.  One  morning  shortly  after  the  fort  had  been  built  a  rider 
on  a  foaming  horse  came  dashing  up  the  road  towards  Sigler's 
cabin,  shouting,  "The  Indians !"  Then,  as  he  drew  rein,  he 
added,  "They  are  only  a  few  miles  away.  Run  for  the  fort,  you 
can  make  it.     You  are  the  last  family,  aren't  you  ?" 
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Mr.  Sigler  had  already  started  for  the  horses  and  the  mother 
had  gone  to  gather  up  the  few  articles  she  could  take  with  her,  so 
it  was  James  who  answered  the  stranger's  question,  "No,  there 
are  two  families  beyond,  Harpers,  and  a  family  named  Arnold ; 
they  just  came  a  month  ago,  we  must  tell  them."  . 

"There  isn't  time,"  said  the  stran°r^r.  and  started  back  to- 
ward the  fort. 

For  a  moment  James  stood  irresolute,  then  he  called, 

"Mother,  I  am  going  to  tell  the  rest." 

She  came  to  the  door  in  time  to  see  him  snatch  a  horse  from 
his  father,  mount  it,  and  dash  off  over  the  hill.  For  two  miles  he 
rode  at  full  speed  along  the  road,  then  swinging  into  a  bridle 
path  leading  to  the  Harper's  clearing,  he  drew  rein  at  the  door 
only  long  enough  to  call,  "The  Indians,  run  for  the  fort."  Then 
on  through  the  woods  to  the  little  clearing  two  miles  beyond. 
Here  all  was  peace  and  quiet  as  the  mother  went  about  her  work 
and  the  child  played  at  the  door.  The  sound  of  the  horse's  hoofs 
brought  the  mother  to  the  door  as  James  stopped  his  foaming 
horse. 

"The  Indians  are  coming,  Mrs.  Arnold,  where  is  your  hus- 
band? You  will  have  to  hurry,  we  will  barely  make  it,  they 
are — ,"  he  spoke  hastily,  then  stopped  abruptly  as  he  saw  her 
white  face. 

"But,  my  husband  is  gone,  he  went  to  the  town  this  morning, 
and  he  took  the  horses  ;  what  shall  I  do  ?" 

James  Sigler's  face  whitened,  too,  it  was  but  a  chance  if  they 
could  reach  the  fort  with  fresh  horses,  but  to  add  the  burden  of 
Mrs.  Arnold  and  the  child  to  his  tired  horse  meant  capture  and 
perhaps — but  he  dared  not  think  of  that,  he  could  not  leave  Mrs. 
Arnold,  so  quickly  he  made  his  resolution. 

"Bring  the  child  and  get  up  behind  me,"  then  to  relieve  her 
fears,  he  added  cheerfully,  "If  they  stop  to  burn  everything  as 
they  usually  do,  we  will  make  it." 

"Where  were  they  when  you  started?"  she  asked. 

"I  don't  know,  a  strange  man  told  us ;  he  said  they  were  not 
far  away,  but  if  they  have  not  reached  my  house  before  we  get  to 
the  road,  we  are  safe,  for  Dolly  will  go  faster  then,"  he  said  as  he 
patted  the  neck  of  the  tired  horse. 

When  they  passed  the  Harper's  clearing  all  was  quiet,  and 
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as  they  reached  the  road  James  urged  the  horse  into  a  trot.  As 
they  came  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  near  his  home,  James  spoke, 
"Our  house  is  just  over  this  hill  right  beyond — it  is  a  bridle  path 
that  will  take  us  to  the  fort." 

The  words  were  scarcely  uttered  when  the  Indians  came  over 
the  hill,  and  with  a  yell  rushed  towards  them. 

"Oh,  what  shall  we  do?"  cried  Mrs.  Arnold. 

"Don't  cry,  or  they  will  kill  you,"  James  said.  "Father  says 
if  you  pretend  you  don't  care  and  are  not  afraid,  they  won't  hurt 
you  so  quickly." 

As  he  finished  speaking  the  Indians  reached  them  and  they 
were  quickly  pulled  from  the  horse. 

James  turned  to  Mrs.  Arnold,  "Give  me  the  child,  they  will 
make  us  walk,  and  you  can't  carry  it,"  he  said. 

As  he  reached  for  the  baby  an  Indian  pushed  him  aside  and 
grasped  the  child.  A  tomahawk  flashed  in  the  air  and  the  body 
was  thrown  aside. 

Mrs.  Arnold  started  forward  with  a  cry,  James  grasped  her 
arms  and  repeated  his  admonition,  "Don't  cry." 

"But  my  baby,  my  baby,"  she  moaned. 

A  tomahawk  flashed  before  her  face  silenced  her. 

"We  are  the  only  captives.  Thank  God,  the  others  were  in 
time,"  James  said,  but  a  grunt  and  a  threatening  gesture  from  an 
Indian  near  him  made  it  plain  there  was  to  be  no  communication 
between  the  prisoners. 

Their  arms  were  tied  and  they  were  led  back  to  witness  the 
destruction  of  the  Harper  and  Arnold  cabins,  then  on  into  the 
forest.  At  nightfall  they  halted,  but  the  night  was  a  sleepless- 
ness one  for  the  captives.  In  the  morning,  the  march  was  re- 
sumed, and  near  noon  Mrs.  Arnold  sunk  down  by  the  road  ex- 
hausted, "I  can't  go  any  further,"  she  moaned. 

An  Indian  moved  towards  her  with  uplifted  tomahawk. 
James  turned,  but  a  blow  from  a  stout  club  hurled  him  back- 
wards. As  he  regained  his  balance  he  saw  the  tomahawk  descend 
and  when  the  march  was  resumed  a  few  minutes  later,  a  bleeding 
scalp  was  hanging  from  the  belt  of  one  of  the  Indians. 

Late  that  night  they  met  another  band  of  Indians  with  pris- 
oners, and  when  the  march  was  taken  up 'the  next  morning  James 
discovered  that  he  had  been  given  to  them.     At  evening  the  In- 
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dian  village  was  reached  and  preparations  were  immediately  be- 
gun for  the  torturing  of  the  prisoners. 

As  James  Sigler  sat  there  watching  the  other  prisoners  being 
tortured,  and  expecting  his  turn  every  minute,  the  scene  fixed 
itself  indelibly  on  his  mind. 

The  great  fire  in  the  open  space  with  the  squaws  squatted 
around  it,  adding  their  weird  chants  to  the  cries  of  the  captives ; 
the  braves,  hideous  in  their  war  paint,  dancing  around  their  tor- 
tured prisoners  with  horrid  yells ;  the  cluster  of  tepees  in  the  back- 
ground and  in  the  farther  distance  the  shadow  of  the  great  forest. 
He  was  dimly  conscious  of  the  singing  of  a  stream  of  water  near 
him  and  once  or  twice  in  an  interval  of  silence  he  heard  a  bird 
somewhere  in  the  forest  call  sleepily  to  its  mate,  then  he  fell  to 
wondering  as  he  gazed  at  the  stars  what  his  mother  was  doing, 
and  if  she,  too,  saw  the  stars. 

He  was  awakened  from  his  reverie  by  the  sudden  ceasing  of 
the  noise,  and  as  he  looked  he  saw  that  some  new  form  of  torture 
was  being  arranged.  Twenty-four  of  the  strongest  young  braves 
armed  with  stout  clubs  were  ranging  themselves  in  a  double  line. 
In  a  moment  the  meaning  flashing  over  him,  "The  gauntlet,"  he 
gasped.     "I  am  to  run  the  gauntlet." 

An  Indian  motioned  to  him  and  he  walked  toward  the  line. 
"I  won't  let  them  see  they  hurt  me,"  he  murmured.  As  he  stood 
for  a  second  at  the  head  of  the  line,  his  strong,  supple  body  poised 
for  the  run,  his  head  thrown  back,  and  determination  shown  in 
every  line  of  his  sunburnt  face,  he  might  have  passed  for  a  young 
Indian.  For  a  second  he  stood,  then  darted  down  the  line,  the 
blows  fell  fast,  but  he  did  not  wince, — at  last  he  was  through.  As 
he  stood  oanting,  he  wondered  how  long  they  would  torture  him 
before  they  killed  him. 

An  Indian  came  toward  him,  James  faced  him  bravely,  al- 
though expecting  orders  to  run  as^ain.  But  as  the  Indian  came 
to  him  he  said, 

"Chief  son  dead,  you  his  son,"  then  led  James  to  the  chief. 
Whether  the  chief  was  attracted  to  him  by  his 'bravery  or  his  near- 
ness to  his  son's  age,  we  will  never  know,  but  he  was  taken  to  the 
chief's  lodge  and  treated  as  the  chief's  son. 

Nevertheless,  the  prospect  of  one  day  ruling  a  tribe  of  In- 
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dians  was  not  pleasant  enough  to  make  James  Sigler  forget  his 
home,  and  he  watched  eagerly  for  a  chance  to  escape. 

More  than  a  year  passed  by,  then  one  morning  the  Indians 
started  on  a  raid.  After  a  short  distance  James  discovered  that 
they  were  going  towards  his  home  and  immediately  he  became  on 
the  alert  for  an  opportunity  to  get  away  from  the  Indians.  The 
chief  evidently  suspected  his  motive,  for  all  the  first  day  and  night 
he  was  closely  watched.  The  second  day,  by  feigning  indiffer- 
ence and  ignorance  of  where  they  were  going,  he  partially  dis- 
armed this  suspicion.  The  third  day,  while  hunting,  he  managed 
to  separate  himself  from  his  companions.  As  soon  as  he  was 
alone  he  started  in  the  direction  of  his  home,  but  he  had  not  gone 
many  miles  when  he  heard  sounds  of  pursuit ;  he  had  been  missed, 
and  he  shuddered  as  he  thought  of  the  death  awaiting  him  if  he 
was  captured. 

He  started  forward,  but  his  year  of  life  with  the  Indians  had 
taught  him  much  of  their  cunning,  and  it  was  now  in  true  Indian 
style,  that  he  doubled  and  redoubled  on  his  trail,  the  sounds  of 
the  pursuit  came  nearer.  He  had  almost  given  up  in  despair  when 
he  saw  before  him  a  large  hollow  log, — quickly  he  crawled  into  it 
and  lay  breathless  as  the  Indians  came  nearer.  At  last  he  heard 
them  walking  around  the  log,  would  they  stop  ?  His  heart  almost 
stopped  beating,  then  came  a  shout  from  an  Indian  a  little  farther 
away  that  he  had  found  the  trail  and  with  an  answering  shout 
the  others  started  after  him.  James  lay  still,  not  daring  to  move, 
fearing  least  they  discover  their  mistake  and  come  back. 

.After  nightfall  he  began  his  journey,  and  the  next  day 
reached  his  home.  The  cabin  and  barn  had  been  rebuilt  and  as 
he  drew  near  he  saw  the  men  at  the  barn  threshing.  As  he  came 
nearer  one  of  the  men  looked  up  and  screamed  "The  Indians !" 

Immediately  some  one  grasped  a  gun,  but  James  shouted, 
"Father,  don't  shoot;  don't  you  know  me?" 

How  eagerly  they  gathered  around  him,  welcoming  him  as 
one  from  the  dead,  but  his  first  question  was,  "Where  is  mother?" 

"She  is  well,  but  you  had  better  let  me  tell  her  you  are  back. 
I  am  afraid  the  shock  might  kill  her,"  his  father  said,  and  started 
toward  the  house. 

But  before  he  reached  it,  the  little  mother  came  to  the  door, 
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stood  still  a  moment,  then  rushed  forward.  "My  boy,"  she  cried, 
"I  knew  you  would  come  home  some  day." 

Then  followed  eager  questions  and  exclamations  as  James 
recounted  his  adventures. 

Gradually  he  settled  back  into  the  old  life,  but  often  on  win- 
ter evenings  he  lived  over  again  with  his  grandchildren  those 
stirring  days  of  his  youth.  W.  McN.,  '06. 


Opinions  on  Exclusive  Friendship. 


As  a  school  girl  I  have  noticed  very  frequently  the  friendship 
that  springs  up  between  two  girls  to  the  detriment  of  almost  ev- 
erything of  interest  to  either  one  of  them. 

While  never  a  participant  in  one  of  these  exclusive  friend- 
ships, my  observations  have  led  me  to  conclude  that  they  are  de- 
cidedly not  the  best  thing  in  which  to  become  much  interested. 
They  are  too  intense  and  transitory. 

If  intense  were  the  only  word  that  would  describe  the  friend- 
ship, it  might  not  be  worthy  of  complaint.  As  it  is,  however,  it  is 
so  transitory  that  the  intensity  is  all  the  more  apparent.  If  a  real 
sincerity  is  added  to  a  friendship,  it  will  not,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  be  too  close,  and  therefore  it  will  be  a  lasting  one, — for  a 
sincere  friendship  does  not  burn  itself  out  by  its  own  intensity. 

The  participants  in  such  friendships  show  their  preference 
to  all  outsiders.  If  one  of  them  (who  for  clearness  we  may  call 
"A,")  is  an  old  time  friend  of  yours,  and  you  still  make  a  pre- 
tense of  keeping  the  friendship  up,  just  have  an  engagement  with 
her  to  go  to  a  concert  or  something  of  the  sort,  and  let  the  other 
"B,"  decide  that  she  wants  to  go  and  of  course  must  have  "A" 
with  her,  and  see  with  whom  "A"  does  finally  go.  If  by  any 
chance  "A"  should  go  with  you,  you  may  congratulate  yourself, 
O  lucky  one,  on  having  seen  something  nearly  akin  to  a  miracle. 

If,  in  talking  with  one  of  them,  the  other  appears,  you  are 
very  quickly  made  to  feel  by  their  looks,  that- you  are  not  of  their 
happy  bond  but  that  pitiable  object,  an  outsider.  There  are  other 
looks  cast,  but  not    by    the  all-sufficient  two.     These  are  by  the 
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amused,  and  while  it  sounds  harsh,  it  is  never  the  less  true — rather 
disgusted  onlookers.  Let  them  but  pass  as  they  always  do,  with 
arms  around  each  other  and  heads  bent  together,  perfectly  obli- 
vious of  everyone  else,  and  glances  and  sly  nudges  will  surely 
follow. 

Another  thing  worthy  of  consideration  is  the  change  wrought 
in  at  least  one  of  the  participants — frequently  their  whole  charac- 
ter is  changed  by  an  exclusive  short-lived  friendship.  It  is  gen- 
erally the  weaker  character  of  the  two  that  is  affected — in  fact 
this  makes  a  good  test  for  the  strength  of  character  that  is  in  a 
girl.  We  may  sometimes  see  one  who  has  had  a  part  in  a  number 
of  these  most  exclusive  friendships,  and  come  out  of  all  of  them 
perfectly  unharmed,  but  this  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  An 
acquaintance  of  mine  is  a  good  example  of  this.  She  has  had  a 
number  of  these  violent  friendships — in  fact  it  seems  to  be  a  fav- 
orite occupation  of  hers — and  not  one  of  them  has  lasted  much 
longer  than  a  year.  To  all  appearances  she  remains  practically 
unchanged,  though  the  other  parties  have  been  affected  some- 
what, particularly  one  of  them.  The  latter  was  a  cold,  undemon- 
strative, quiet  girl ;  now,  while  still  rather  quiet,  she  has  absorbed 
enough  of  her  friend's  character  to  make  her  very  demonstrative, 
effusive,  and  as  much  unlike  her  former  self  as  possible. 

Not  only  are  characters  changed,  but  frequently  the  whole 
after  life  is  affected.  One  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  though  mar- 
ried and  living  in  a  different  place  from  her  girlhood  home,  says 
that  her  life  would  be  happier  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  forming 
of  one  of  these  intense  friendships  while  a  young  girl.  She  lost 
her  old  friends  and  did  not  care  to  make  new  ones,  being  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  one  she  had.  When  she  married  and  left  her 
home  and  almost  only  friend,  she  realized  how  much  alone  she 
was,  and  on  account  of  her  having  ceased  to  make  new  freinds, 
it  was  very  hard  for  her  when  she  came  to  be  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  place. 

But  enough  of  this  ;  is  there  any  use  of  noting  further  the  va- 
rious experiences  of  friends  and  acquaintences  in  their  friend- 
ships? Perhaps  if  more  were  said,  some  might  recognize  their 
own  portraits,  and  while  such  a  calamity  might  be  advantageous 
to  them,  it  would  not  be  so  to  the  school  girl.         A.  B.  S.,  '08. 
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ESSAY. 

There  is  nothing  so  detrimental  to  the  happiness  and  welfare 
of  a  girl  of  tender  years,  or  even  of  an  ancient  girl,  as  for  her  to 
form  an  exclusive  friendship  with  another  girl. 

It  is  too  exacting,  too  much  of  a  strain,  and  like  all  constant 
and  tiring  pleasures  soon  begins  to  fall  and  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  girls  who  were  once  friends  that  stuck  closer  than  brothers, 
are  now  the  most  bitter  enemies. 

What  a  perpetual  worry  to  have  to  consult  your  friend  every 
time  you  want  to  go  down  town,  just  because  the  dear  thing  would 
be  offended  if  you  went  without  her.  Suppose,  for  instance,  you 
two  had  vowed  whatever  one  did  or  didn't  do,  that  would  the 
other  do  or  not  do.     "Katie,  will  you  go  for  a  stroll  with  me?" 

"No,  dearest  Emma,  I  really  couldn't." 

"Alright,  love,  anything  that  is  your  desire  is  my  pleasure." 
"How  sweet!"  "What  touching  devotion!"  you  say!  Ah,  my 
friends,  two  weeks  from  that  sweet  and  touching  episode,  Kate 
and  Emma  will  be  tossing  their  heads  and  turning  up  their  noses 
at  each  other  when  they  pass.  These  violent  and  passionate 
friendships  have  not  steady  and  wearing  qualities.  If  one  wear 
dancing  slippers  all  the  time  for  walking  and  climbing,  how  long 
do  they  remain  fit  for  dancing?  Such  high  strung  friendships 
may  last  in  fiction ;  never  in  reality. 

In  some  rare  cases,  it  may  be  permitted;  in  the  majority  of 
cases  never!  Ofttimes  a  third  girl  longs  for  the  friendship  and 
society  of  the  feminine  'David  and  Jonathan,'  but  is  deprived  of 
that  pleasure  because  'David  and  Jonathan'  have  vowed  never  to 
play  with  any  one  outside  of  their  own  select  circle  of  two.  Tried 
and  seemingly  unbreakable  friendships  have  been  destroyed  in 
just  this  way.  The  new  maid  enters,  and  off  march  the  new  and 
one  of  the  old  friends  together,  leaving  the  forsaken  with  a  heart- 
ache unless  she  has  pluck  and  pride,  then  she  is  up  and  doing, 
with  a  desire  to  get  even,  but  not  to  get  left. 

Such  friendships  make  the  girls  who  indulge  in  them  too 
selfish  and  self-centered,  they  judge  every  one  by  the  standard 
they  have  set  up  of  themselves  and  nothing  can. change  their  con- 
ceit in  thinking  that  whatever  "I  and  my  friend  do  is  the  only 
right  thing  to  do."  The  links  of  such  friendships  are  like  the 
bond  between  the  bell-wether  and  one  sheep  following  behind 
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one  lays  down  the  law;  the  other  obeys.  The  stronger  rules  the 
weaker  willed.  The  one  gives,  the  other  receives.  They  are  in- 
variably one-sided  friendships  and  the  one  who  receives  the  ad- 
miration soon  tires  of  her  willing  and  abject  slave.  "Familiarity 
breeds  contempt,"  so  alsO  does  abject  devotion.  Girls  are  like 
men  in  this  respect,  they  long  for  what  is  difficult  to  attain.  What 
man  wants  a  girl  who  throws  herself  at  him?  So  also  what  girl 
wants  a  friend — for  any  length  of  time — who  is  a  meek  little  lamb 
to  be  led  after  the  bell-wether ! 

Why  should  not  a  crowd  of  girls  be  happy  together  in  the 
common  friendship?  Why  will  girls  pair  off  in  this  disgusting 
manner  ?  Do  they  think  there  is  only  one  other  in  the  wide  world 
who  is  almost  good  enough  for  them  to  have  for  a  friend?  It 
must  be  that,  for  the  strictly  superior  girl — usually  only  superior 
in  her  own  opinion — lives  in  complete  isolation  from  her  girl  com- 
panions or  with  her  slave,  in  other  words,  her  friend. 

How  I  detest  that  little  jingle  school  girls  sing — 

"Two's  company, 
Three's  a  crowd, 
Four  on  the  pavement 
Not  allowed." 

Rather  let  them  show  a  true  Christian  charity  by  singing — 

"He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best, 
All  things  both  great  and  small, 
For  the  dear  Lord,  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 

— R.  P.,  '08. 
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Editorial. 


The  announcement  of  the  presentation  of  "Everyman,"  a 
morality  play  of  the  15th  century,  aroused  quite  a  little  curiosity 
among  the  college  girls.  Heretofore  their  knowledge  of  this  cycle 
of  the  drama  has  been  obtained  only  as  dry  facts  from  books,  and 
amounted  to  little  more  than  that  a  morality  play  is  a  play  enforc- 
ing a  moral  truth  or  lesson  by  means  of  the  speech  and  action  of 
characters,  which  are  personified  abstractions — figures  represent- 
ing virtues  and  vices,  qualities  of  the  human  mind  or  abstract  con- 
ceptions in  general.  So  the  opportunity  to  supplement  this  idea 
by  the  warm,  intimate  realities  of  personal  experience  was  eagerly 
grasped. 

"Everyman"  has  been  pronounced  one  of  the  most  perfect 
allegories  ever  formed,  and,  because  of  its  presentation  of  life's 
great  problem  with  the  solution,  the  flower  and  crown  of  its  kind. 
Its  immediate  sources  are  unknown,  though  the  story  is  doubtless 
a  parable  from  a  religious  romance,  'Barlaam  and  Jehoshaphat.' 
The  writer  was  probably  a  monk,  who  may  have  lived  as  early  as 
1475,  but  not  later  than  1529.  Receiving  much  attention  at  its 
creation,  the  play  was  nevertheless  soon  pushed  to  the  background 
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by  the  great  dramas  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  There  it  remained 
until  the  present  century,  when  Mr.  William  Poel  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan Stage  Society — a  powerful  organization  in  England  of 
literary  people  and  others  interested  in  early  writing — chanced 
upon  it.  He  'considered  this  play  most  suitable  for  illustrating 
his  view  that  the  early  English  drama  was,  and  should  be,  played 
straight  through  without  any  "waits."  So  in  company  with  Ben 
Greet,  he  revived  this  old  morality,  giving  most  careful  attention 
to  the  carrying  out  of  every  detail  just  as  the  old  monk  had 
planned  it.  Fortunately  his  revival  of  the  old  drama  won  mod- 
erate praise  in  England,  and  aroused  interest  in  America,  result- 
ing in  the  play  being  presented  under  the  supervision  of  Charles 
Frohman  and  Ben  Greet  in  all  the  leading  cities,  lately  in  our  own 
Pittsburg. 

The  stage  of  "Everyman,"  when  one  sees  it  for  the  first  time, 
presents  an  unusual  appearance.  Modern  essentials  are  lacking 
— no  drop  curtain,  no  border-lights,  no  shifting  scenery,  only  one 
stage  setting  illumined  by  two  tall  candles.  For  you  must  re- 
member that  only  one  scene  was  called  for  by  that  old  Greek  idea 
of  unity  in  time,  place,  and  action,  and  the  dramatists  of  the  15th 
century  had  not  as  yet  abandoned  this  idea.  Then  the  two  monks 
in  the  courtyard  take  us  back  to  those  old  days  when  the  only 
theater  was  within  the  walls  of  a  monastery.  How  different  from 
the  present !  Over  the  whole  there  steals  a  glamour  of  the  storied 
past. 

The  student  is  probably  most  interested  in  watching  the  early 
endeavor  to  depict  real  life.  There  is  a  pronounced  desire  to 
have  everything  so  natural.  The  characters  are  taken  right  out 
of  the  audience,  giving  the  impression  that  nothing  has  been  con- 
trived and  created.  It  is  just  a  scene  one  might  chance  upon  at 
any  time. 

Another  interesting  feature  is  the  good  attempt  to  portray  to 
the  simole  minded  people  an  abstract  truth.  It  would  have  been 
useless  for  the  church  to  announce  that  salvation  came  only  by 
good  deeds.  What  was  salvation?  What  were  good  deeds? 
Merely  unintelligible  words  to  hearers,  who  based  all  their  intel- 
lectual life  on  concrete  images.  But  too  often  have  they  seen 
that  all  men  must  die  and  can  take  nothing  with  them  to  propiti- 
ate   their    judge    except    their    character — their    goodness — no 
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friends.  And  so  the  abstract  truth,  clothed  in  common  experi- 
ence of  this  sort,  was  vital  and  intelligible  teaching.  All  the  sug- 
gested solutions  of  this  life  problem  are  personified  as  living 
beings,  having  clear  and  distinct  characteristics.  Each  one  is 
simply  and  distinctly  impersonated. - 

The  chief  service  to  the  scholar  of  the  revival  of  these  mor- 
ality plays  is  to  keep  alive  an  important  cycle  of  the  English 
drama,  and  to  portray  an  early  stage  in  the  evolution  of  thought. 
The  continuation  of  the  revival  lies  with  the  scholar,  not  the 
masses.  The  scholar  demands  only  an  occasional  presentation ; 
the  masses  a  regular  one  ;  and  who  would  give  it  ?  In  early  times 
the  theater  was  under  the  care  of  the  church ;  now  these  are  two 
institutions,  widely  separated.  The  theater  finds  its  larger  profits 
in  themes  other  than  'grim  death'  and  the  'hereafter.'  The  Prot- 
estant church  for  ages  has  not  sanctioned  plays ;  but  will  it  never 
again  employ  this  method  of  instruction? 


Music  Notes. 


Through  the  perseverance  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Gittings,  the  musical 
department  of  the  College  will  be  greatly  enhanced  this  year  by 
the  acquisition  of  a  church  organ.  The  need  for  such  increase  in 
our  musical  equipment  has  long  been  felt  and  the  interest  already 
manifested  presages  a  most  flourishing  future  for  this  depart- 
ment, from  which  the  sphere  of  our  influence  in  matters  musical 
will  be  considerably  broadened. 

Miss  Ruth  Hay,  whose  bereavement  so  lately  shocked  the 
city,  will  resume  her  duties  at  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  where 
she  succeeds  Miss  Henrietta  Keil  in  the  position  of  soprano  so- 
loist. This  is  an  honor  to  which  the  whole  College  will  be  sensi- 
ble, inasmuch  as  Miss  Hay's  exceptional  talents  have  here  been 
developed.  With  a  voice  of  rare  charm  and  a  sweetness  of  man- 
ner that  has  endeared  her  to  her  audiences,  Miss  Hay  has  achieved 
for  herself  a  position  much  to  be  envied  in  musical  circles. 
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Art  Notes. 


The  new  term  has  opened  very  well  in  the  studio.  There  are 
several  large  morning  classes  in  addition  to  the  regular  afternoon 
work.  Plans  are  on  foot  for  the  further  decoration  of  the 
studio,  and  we  are  started  on  what  seems  to  be  a  year  of  good 
work. 

"The  Maiden." 

Among  the  notable  works  of  art  loaned  to  the  Carnegie  Gal- 
lery for  the  exhibition  of  last  month  is  "The  Maiden  "  by  G.  G. 
Barnard,  an  American  sculptor.  It  shows  the  youthfully  delicate 
figure  of  a  young  girl  in  a  half-reclining  position,  with  the  head 
turned  a  little  over  the  left  shoulder.  The  slight  figure,  the  round 
young  arms,  the  full,  firm  throat,  the  childish  curve  of  the  cheek — 
all  speak  of  childhood  just  past  and  maidenhood  begun.  Aside 
from  the  physical  characteristics  of  maidenhood,  the  mental  and 
spiritual  qualities  of  that  period  are  portrayed  by  the  face.  Its 
expression  is  dreamy  and  poetic,  as  of  one  who,  unconsciously, 
"worshipp't  at  the  temple's  inner  shrine" — as  if  this  sojourner  in 
the  Land  of  Romance  spoke  to  us  from  her  pleasant  dreams  and 
said: 

"I  wait  for  my  story — the  birds  cannot  sing  it, 
Not  one,  as  he  sits  on  the  tree ; 
The  bells  cannot  ring  it,  but  long  years,  O  bring  it ! 
Such  as  I  wish  it  to  be." 

— H.  W. 


Alumnae. 


Miss  Elsie  Braun,  of  02,  entertained  the  Decade  Club  at  her 
home,  Friday,  October  16. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Lydia  Murdoch  and  Mr.  Wm.  Web- 
ster Jones,  of  Minneapolis,  will  occur  November  12. 
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There  was  a  large  representation  of  the  classes  of  1902  and 
1903  at  the  party  given  by  the  collegiates  and  house  girls  in  honor 
of  the  Seniors,  October  2. 

Mrs.  Wm.  de  Courcev  Toppley  and  baby  daughter,  of  Ot- 
tawa, Canada,  are  visiting  Mrs.  Toppley's  mother,  Mrs.  Davidson, 
of  North  avenue,  Allegheny. 

Mrs.  Martha  H.  Robinson  has  issued  invitations  for  the  mar- 
riage of  her  daughter,  Annie  Mary,  and  Dr.  Roy  Cunningham 
Cooper,  October  22.  After  December  1,  Dr.  and.  Mrs.  Cooper 
will  be  at  home  in  Bellevue. 


Personals. 


The  class  of  1903  visited  the  college  on  September  25. 

Miss  Jean  Martin  has  been  enrolled  in  the  college  as  a 
Special. 

The  Juniors  are  the  proud  possessors  of  a  new  carpet  for 
their  den. 

The  Sophomores  went  to  the  Exposition  on  Friday,  October 
9,  to  hear  Vessella. 

Student — "The  posthumous  works  of  an  author  are  those  he 
writes  after  his  death." 

Miss  B.  (in  Laboratory) — "Miss  H.,  why  did  I  put  a  hole  in 
that  test-tube  when  I  put  the  cleaner  through  the  bottom?" 

Miss  B.  (in  Bible) — "S(o)usa  is  in  Assyria." 

Frivolous  Sophomores — "Oh,  no,  he's  at  the  Exposition." 

Seen  in  Biology  Notebooks — "Ducks,"  "Sacks,"  "Oracle." 
It  is  supposed  that  the  writers  meant  "ducts,"  "sacs,"  and  "au- 
ricle." 

The  Sophomores  spent  a  social  hour  in  the  room  of  their 
honorary  member,  Miss  Brownson,  on  Friday  afternoon,  Octo- 
ber 16. 
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Madame — "The  greatest  generals  in  the  history  of  the  world 
were  Caesar  and  Napoleon." 

Patriotic  young  lady — "And  Roosevelt." 

Member  of  Faculty  to  student — "Are  you  going  to  take  in 
'Everyman  ?'  " 

Student — "No"  (sotto  voce),  "one  will  do." 

Madame — "Tell  about  the  ship  wreck  in  your  book." 
Miss  Y.— "Oh,  I  can't,  Madame." 

Madame — "Yes,  you  can.  Say  a  furious  tempest  arose,  and 
they  (the  people)  had  to  throw  everything  overboard." 

A  play  in  one  act  with  an  incentive,  a  climax  and  conclusion. 

Scene- — A  decorating  establishment. 

Handsome  clerk  displaying  wall  paper  to  group  of  Seniors. 

Miss  Young  (confidently  as  becomes  a  Senior) — "This  pa- 
per's pretty,  how  much  is  it  a  yard?" 

Handsome  clerk  (not  understanding  and  rather  fussed)  — 
"Er,  'er,  we  'er  sell  it  for  'er  rooms,  Miss,  not  yards." 

And  then  Lidie  bolted. 

Inquirer — "No,  there  was  no  one  receiving  chastisement  on 
the  third  floor  of  Dilworth  Hall  on  the  afternoon  you  mentioned. 
The  sounds  heard  proceeded  from  the  pharynx  of  Miss  Moore, 
'05,  who  was  vainly  trying  to  get  the  better  of  a  "very  much 
alive"  frog  in  Biology  class.  We  would  advise  you  to  discrimi- 
nate between  expressions  of  grief  and  alarm  by  training  your 
tympanum  to  more  accurately  admit  your  afferent  curvient 
through  your  auditory  regions  to  the  hernjspheres~~©f^our  much 
complicated  brain." 


College  Notes. 


On  Friday  afternoon,  October  9,  Mrs.  Bosworth  entertained 
the  members  of  the  faculty  and  the  house  girls  at  an  informal  tea 
in  the  faculty  parlor. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  September  25,  the  Seniors  held  a  candy 
and  ice  cream  sandwich  sale  in  Dilworth  Hall.  The  sale  was 
well  attended,  and  the  good  things  much  enjoyed  by  the  girls. 
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Miss  Eastman  entertained  the  house  girls  informally  in  her 
room  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  October  6.  Dr.  Martin  and  Miss 
Jean  Martin  were  also  guests.  Dainty  refreshments  of  chocolate 
and  cake  were  served. 

Owing  to  the  withdrawal  from  the  school  of  two  officers  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A. — Elizabeth  Barrett,  Secretary,  and  Mabel  Botkin, 
Treasurer — two  new  ones  were  elected  to  fill  their  places — Jane 
Grimshaw,  Secretary,  and  Pleasance  Baker,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Clark,  Miss  Brownson,  and  Miss  Brownlee  were  hos- 
tesses at  a  prettily  appointed  tea  held  in  the  faculty  parlor,  Friday 
afternoon,  October  9.  The  guests  of  honor  were  Dr.  Martin, 
Miss  Eastman,  Miss  Sloane,  Miss  Holman,  Miss  Hall,  and  Mrs. 
Bosworth. 

Miss  Brownson  and  the  class  of  1906  were  the  hostesses  of 
the  Misses  Clark  and  Sloan  and  the  Seniors  on  October  16.  The 
all-absorbing  game  of  Flinch  held  the  attention  of  the  guests  so 
well  that  the  afternoon  had  passed  and  darkness  begun  to  fall  be- 
fore they  made  their  adieux. 

Friday  evening,  October  2,  found  the  Seniors  as  guests  of 
honor  of  the  Collegiates  and  the  housegirls.  The  affair  was  a 
great  success  and  enjoyed  to  the  limit  by  the  honored  "seven." 
With  dancing,  talking  and  partaking  of  the  delicious  refresh- 
ments provided,  the  evening  passed  to  a  swift  close,  and  the  Sen- 
iors reluctantly  bade  farewell  to  their  much-to-be-congratulated 
hostesses. 

The  new  girls  and  members  of  the  Faculty  were  welcomed 
on  Friday  evening,  September  25,  by  a  corn  roast  given  by  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  As  all  gathered  around  the  fire  to  watch  the  corn  roast, 
the  principal  members  of  Creatpre's  band  played  a  medley  of  pop- 
ular airs,  which  was  enjoyed  by  all.  Later  delicious  refreshments 
were  served  (roast  corn,  boiled  corn,  corn  on' the  cob,  corn  off  the 
cob,  and  corn  in  any  way  desired.) 
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Athletic   News. 


October  2  the  Athletic  Association  was  formed,  with  Miss 
McKee  as  temporary  chairman.  On  motion,  it  was  decided  that 
all  members  should  pay  an  initiation  fee  of  fifty  cents,  and  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected : 

President — Miss  McKee. 

Vice  President — Miss  Arnett. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Miss  George. 

The  President  appointed  Miss  McDonald  and  Miss  Stanton, 
with  Miss  Hall,  Miss  McAteer  and  the  officers  of  the  association, 
as  a  standing  committee  to  make  rules. 


The  second  meeting  of  the  association  was  held  in  Dilworth 
Hall,  October  8.  After  the  rules  submitted  by  the  Standing 
Committee  had  been  read  and  adopted,  Miss  Jean  Martin  was  ap- 
pointed to  report  Athletic  Association  news  for  the  Sorosis. 
After  a  short  talk  by  Miss  Hall,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Charter  members  are :  Miss  Askin,  Miss  Arnett,  Miss  Bixler, 
Miss  Margarette  Blair,  Miss  Bullock,  Miss  Cunningham,  Miss 
Diehl,  Miss  Dickinson,  Miss  Flynn,  Miss  George,  Miss  Frances 
Gray,  Miss  Jones,  Miss  Jenkins,  Miss  King,  Miss  Longanecker, 
Miss  McDonald,  Miss  McKee,  Miss  Jean  Martin,  Miss  Lillian 
Martin,  Miss  Pritchard,  Miss  Stanton,  Miss  Stonerod,  Miss 
Stone,  Miss  Scott,  Miss  Thomson,  Miss  Watterson,  Miss  Alice 
Young. 

Heads  of  departments — 

Golf — Miss  Estelle  Dickinson. 

Tennis — Miss  Frances  Gray. 

Basket  Ball — Miss  Virginia  Diehl. 


Rules  of  the  Athletic  Association. 

First — All  members  of  the  Association  shall  have  advantage 
of  first  use  of  out-door  basket  ball  and  tennis  grounds  three  days 
of  the  week — Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday. 

Second — The  number  of  members  shall  be  limited  to  forty- 
five.  The  initiation  fee  of  fifty  cents  shall  be  used  for  the  needs 
of  the  association. 

From  the  Association  there  shall  be  appointed  one  member  to 
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be  at  the  head  of  each  department,  i.  c,  tennis,  basket  ball  and 
golf.  These  three,  with  Miss  Hall,  Miss  McAteer  and  the  asso- 
ciation president,  shall  be  a  committee  to  admit  new  members  who 
have  reached  the  entrance  standard  of  any  department. 

Those  wishing-  admittance  to  the  association  should  submit 
their  names  to  the  head  of  the  department  for  which  they  are 
qualified. 

Third — Lost  tennis  balls  belonging  to  the  association  must 
be  replaced  by  the  losers. 

Fourth — All  players  must  wear  tennis  shoes. 

Fifth — Members  absent  from  two  consecutive  meetings 
shall  be  dropped  from  the  association  and  may  be  re-admitted  only 
by  working  up  to  the  entrance  standard  and  paying  the  initiation 
fee. 


We,  the  Athletic  Association,  are  glad  that  there  are  so  many 
of  us,  but  we  would  like  to  increase  our  membership.  New  mem- 
bers are  always  welcome,  and,  while  hoping  that  many  will  join 
us,  we  wish  to  remind  outsiders  that  there  is  no  time  like  the  pres- 
ent. Our  entrance  standard  is  not  very  high,  but  must  neces- 
sarily be  raised  day  by  day  as  we  improve  in  our  work. 

We  are  very  fortunate  in  having  for  our  physical  director, 
Miss  Hall,  who  takes  such  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  equally  fortunate  in  having  for  our  friend  and  advisor, 
Miss  McAteer,  whose  achievements  in  the  athletic  line  are  so  well 
known  to  all  of  us. 

It  is  true  we  are  a  young  association,  but  this  is  an  age  in 
which  the  young  achieve  much ;  and  we,  following  that  spirit, 
hope  to  do  great  things.  We  mention  a  field  day  next  spring  as 
a  possibility — we  mean  to  make  a  surety. 

A  final  word  to  non-members — come,  join  us. 


Exchanges. 


Almost    any    girl  is    pretty  until  she  gets  old  enough  to  be 
afraid  she  isn't.— Ex. 

We  admire  the  Mirror  for  three  things :  Its  cover,  its  "Mes- 
sage to  Garcia"  spirit,  and  its  exchange  column. 
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"How  was  the  scenery  where  you  spent  your  vacation  ?" 
"The  most  expensive  I  ever  gazed  at." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Flossie  got  sight  of  a  bale  of  excelsior,  and  cried  out, 
"Oh,  mamma!  here's  a  great  big  shredded-wheat  biscuit." — 
Judge. 

Her  head-gear  now  is  strangely  great ; 

It  tilts  and  vears  in  mad  delight. 
She  queries,  "Is  my  hat  on  straight  ? — 

For  if  it  is,  it  isn't  right !" — Washington  Star. 

Now  Nature  shows  her  thriftiness, 

We  see  on  every  side 
No  tree  can  boast  a  brand-new  dress, 

But  wears  the  old  one,  dyed. — New  York  Sun. 

Angry  Poet  (rushinp-  into  the  office) — "See  here,  sir!  That 
check  you  sent  me  for  my  poem  is  no  good !" 

Editor  (coldly) — "Neither  was  the  poem.  Shut  the  door, 
please." — Ex. 

"I.  O.  U." 

Y  is  it  some  folks  want  to  C 

If  it  B  that  you  know  them? 

They  I  U  almost  constantly 

If  you  should  chance  to  O  them. — Judge. 

We  all  desire  the  greatest  good 

To  the  greatest  number  done, 

But  the  greatest  number  is  understood 

To  be  always  number  one. 

— Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Mrs.  Wunderly — "Why,  I  thought  you  had  two  little  boys  ?" 
Mr.  Knowlton — "I    did    have   two,  but  since  the  Fourth  of 
July,  when  Tommy  didn't  know  the  Grant  firecracker  was  lighted, 
I  have  had  only  one  and  a  fraction." — Harper's  Bazar. 

Heredity. 

The  printer's  boy — ambitious  lad — 

Would  learn  the  trade.     He  tried  to  take 

A  form  from  oft"  the  stone,  and  then 

Made  "pi"  like  father  used  to  make. — Judge. 
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Still  More  Exclusive. — Mrs.  Woodby — "There's  nothing 
like  a  college  education  to  open  the  way  to  exclusive  society. 
Since  my  son  started  to  go  to  the  University  he's  got  into  the 
Four  Hundred." 

Mrs.  McGinty — "My  son's  doing  even  better  at  college. 
He's  on  the  nine."' — Philadelphia  Press. 

"Lillian."  said  a  little  girl's  mamma,  "there  were  three 
pieces  of  cake  in  the  pantry  and  now  there  is  only  one.  How 
did  that  happen?" 

"Well,"  said  the  child,  her  eyes  wide  with  excitement,  "it 
was  so  dark  in  there  I  didn't  see  the  other  piece." — Ex. 

The  main  purpose  of  our  exchange  column  is  evident.  What 
literary  organ  ever  made  advancement  without  criticism  ?  or  what 
paper  is  so  bigoted  as  to  trust  itself  alone  on  a  literary  sea  without 
that  connecting  link  between  it  and  other  productions  ?  We  want 
criticism,  friends  ;  and  we  hope  you  will  give  us  a  chance  to  return 
the  compliment  in  an  exchange  column,  regular,  compact,  com- 
plete, self-evident. 

In  the  Year  2000. 

Ye  concourse  stood  upon  ye  shore 

And  looked  athwart  ye  sea. 
And  for  the  coming  of  some  craft 

They  waited  patiently ; 
At  last  across  ye  bounding  main 

There  came  (the  cup  to  lift) 
Sir  Tommy  Lip.,  bent,  aged  and  sore, 

With  Shamrock  nfty-nft'.— Ex. 

An  Irish  priest  had  labored  hard  with  one  of  his  flock  to 
induce  him  to  give  up  whisky.  "I  tell  you,  Michael,"  said  the 
priest,  "whisky  is  your  worst  enemy,  and  you  should  keep  as 
far  away  from  it  as  you  can."  "Me  enemy,  is  it,  Father?"  re- 
sponded Michael,  "and  it  was  Your  Rivenence's  self  that  was 
tellin'  us  in  the  pulpit  only  last  Sunday  to  love  our  enemies!" 
"So  I  was,  Michael,"  rejoined  the  priest,  "but  I  didn't  tell  you 
to  swallow  them." 
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Last  night  I  held  a  little  hand, 

So  dainty  and  so  neat, 
Methought  my  heart  would  burst  with  joy 

So  wildly  did  it  beat. 
No  other  hand  into  my  heart 

Gould  greater  solace  bring 
Than  that  I  held  last  night,  which  was 

Four  aces  and  a  king. — Ex. 


Blow,  Mister  Col'  Win', 

Shakin'  all  de  sashes ; 
Cider  in  de  jimmyjohn, 

'Taters  in  de  ashes  ! 
Blow,  Mister  Col'  Win', 

Sen'  de  leaves  a  prancin', 
Fiddle-bow  is  on  de  go 

En'  all  de  gals  a-dancin'. 

— Atlanta   Constitution. 
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A  surplus  of  over  $75,000,000 
Makes  Equitable  policies  the 
Government  Bonds  of  Life  Assurance. 


The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society, 

Edward  A.  Woods.  Manager, 

Equitable  Floor,  Frick  Building. 
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Capital,  $200,000.00       Surplus,  $375,000.00 
Assets,  $3,100,000.00. 

James  R.  Mellon,  President. 

J.  D.  Miller,  Cashier. 

Special  Department  for  Women. 
Safe  Deposit  and  Silver  Storage  Vaults. 
4  Per  Cent  Interest  on  Savings  Accounts. 
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Larry — "Pbwat    are    yez     doin'    widj 
thim  dog-biscuit,  Pat?"  j 

Patf — "Sure,  the  doctor  said  I  needed j 
more  animal  food." — Philadelphia  Rec- 
ord. 


Teacher — "What  is  an   Indian's  wife} 
called  ?" 

Pupil — "A  squaw." 

Teacher — "Correct;   now   what   is   an? 
Indian's  baby  called?" 

Pupil — "A  squawker." — Boston  Chris- 
tian Register. 


Nell — "Sbe       has       an       automobile! 
1  tongue." 

Belle — "What  do  you  mean?" 
Nell — "Oh,      she's      always      running] 
other  people  down." — Philadelphia  Rec- 
ord. 


>oprri,AK 

BICES, 


TWO    P's    IN    A    POD. 

IJUREST 

JTroducts. 

We  are  now  receiving  fresh  lots  of  canned 
goods  daily  from  best  packers,  and  can  fur- 
nish you  with  anything  in  the  line  of  new 
canned  vegetables  at  reasonable  prices.  We 
would  suggest  that  you  give  us  your  order 
now  for  canned  goods  as  we  look  for  much 
higher  prices  in  the  near  future.  Make  up 
your  list  and  seud  it  to  our  store  and  we  will 
give  you  the  very  best  prices  possible  for  high 
grade  goods.    Gunderman  &  Bushier. 


JAMIESON  SISTERS, 

tfine    pbotograpbs. 


WALLACE   BUILDING, 

Center  and 
Highland  Ave.  ues. 

Bell  'Phone,   1994   Ea.rt. 


CAIN    Says_>- 

If  the  PRESENT  and  future  Scholars   of   the   Pennsylvania   College  for 
Women  study  economy   they  will     Patronize    CAIN     when  in  need  of   % 
Anything  in  the   SHOE  LINE.     Cain's  Gym.    Oxfords   are  the   Only  Ox- 
fords  for  Gym.  Use.     Do  You  Patronize  CAIN?      Reciprocity  is  good 


for  you. 


Bell  1190  East- 


Cor.     Penn     &     Highland,    E.    E. 


THE  WM.  E.  STIEREN  CO.,  Inc., 

Artist's  Materials, 
Pyrography    Outfits     and 
Supplier        .:. 

We  believe  that  we  carry  the  largest  stock 
and  the  best  assortment. 

541  Smithfield  Street, 
PITTSBURG. 


1  RANDOLPH  &  MoCLEMENTS, 


ALL   SWtfSSlQM./. 


TELEPHONES : 

Bell  25  and  35  East.         P. 


&  P.  25  East. 
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ffl FANCY 


W.  R.  KUHN  &  CO., 
Confectioners. 


BASKETS, 
FAVORS,    DINNER 
Etc.,  Etc. 


18 
§ 


GERMANS 
CARDS,  jfi 

■ft 


SLIPPERS 


SHOULD  always  bear  the  mark 
of  elegance,  should  always 
accord  with  the  costume  and  oc- 
casion. We  specialize  on  slippers; 
our  modes  are  up-to-the-minute 
and  exclusive,  our  slippers  stand 
for  elegance  in  material  and  shape, 
appropriateness  in  color  and  effect. 
Our  Autumn  sandals  with  new 
straps  and  bead  decoration  are  ex- 
ceptional; we  alone  in  the  city  sell 
the  exquisite  slipper  of  European 
hand-made  lace  over  dainty  tints 
in  satin  to  match  any  evening 
gown.  We  alone  sell  stockings  in 
Quarter  Sizes  that  will  fit  any  foot. 


W.  B.  LOVELESS  CO., 
Si  xth  and  Penn. 


M— — ■—  HORNE-STEWART 

Cloaks  and   Suits  COMPANY 

Millinery  cm 

Dry  Goods  m 
Furs 

Exclusive  and  Authoritative 
Styles  and  Never  too  Much 
to   Tay. 

B  '__, 

233-235  Fifth  AvenueE3BHESBS3BB&BB&! 


rWhat  ails  the  sailors'  chorus,  pray?" 
For  there  was  quite  a  hitch. 

sThe  manager  replied,  "Why,  sir, 
The  tars  can't  get  the  pitch." 

— New  York  Sun. 


WALL  STREET  BULLS  AND 
BEARS. 


by  Caroline;  wells. 


A  wall  street  Bull  or  Bear's  a  clever 
beast ; 

jUusually  smooth-skinned,  though  they're 
sometimes  fleeced. 

jThey  live  on  copper,  cotton,  oil  or  wheat, 

Or  anything  they  find  upon  the  street. 

JThey  watch  the   time  for  watering  the 

I  stock, 

[Although  they'd  rather  drink  cham- 
pagne or  hock. 


lii 

■■_ . 

A,  W,  SMITH 

FLORIST, 

345    SIXTH  AVENUE. 

1    vi/ 
| 

\  * 

1  * 

A  choice  and  large  assortme 

CUT  FLOWERS 

Always  on   hand,    fron 
own  greenhouses   and 

ARTISTIC   DECORATINC 

For  Weddings,    Recep 

All  orders  are  given  the 
careful  attention. 

nt  of 

1  our 
else- 

tions 
most 

4  1 
11  1 

TELEPHONE  2280. 

A   WLE@ 
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is  a  home  where  the  hostess  knows  the  grace 
and  beauty  of  Art  Pottery,  Fine  China,  Cut 
Glass.  Banquet  Lamps,  Bric-a-Brac,  Etc. 
Visit  our  store  and  see  the  beautiful  collection 
of  fine  wares.  They  bring  forth  many  expres- 
sions of  admiration  for  their  beauty,  newness 
and  low  prices 


T.  Q.  EVANS  &  CO., 


643  Liberty  Avenue, 

Bell  Phone  866.    P.  &  A.  Main  244. 


Pittsburg,  Pa. 


I      REMOVAL  NOTICE.      I 


1  J.  C.  ROSS  Removed  to  No.  20  Fifth  St.  | 

|   One  Door  from  Penn  Ave.,  near  Home's.   I 

S  $ 

ag  We  invite  you  to  call  and  see  a  new  $ 
$  line  of  Plain,  Stamped  and  Decorated  $ 
^  Wood.  Also  a  complete  line  of  Leather  j| 
$  Pillows.  A  full  lineof  Kodaks,  Cameras  $ 
|£  &.nd  Supplies.  Special  attention  given  to  $ 
||  Developing,  Printing  and  Enlarging.         j| 

WOOD  TO  BURN.  | 

H  make;  your  own  Christmas  presents.  S 

*  You  can  get  a  complete  Pyrographing  $ 

*  Outfit  from  §3.00  to  $7.C0.  Our  special  & 
|  $5  Outfit  sells  now  for  $4.75.  We  give  you  i 
&  One  Free  lesson  when  you  buy  your  $ 
g  outfit,  and  full  instructions  how  to  use  it.  $ 
i  Any  child  can  do  the  work.  |* 

I  I 

IJOHNC.  ROSS  &  CO.  I 


Highland  Blend  Coffee, 

It  Sells  at  25c  the  Pound. 


SPAHR, 


The    Grocer, 


PHONES : 
Bell,  E.  E.  47  and  1150. 
P.  &  A.  E.  E.  47. 


East  End. 


hers, 

HARDWARE   AND     HOUSEFURNISHINQ 

GOODS.      STOVES,   RANGES  AND 

FURNACES.     GAS  STOVES 

FROM  $1.00  UP. 

Sheet  Metal  Work  of  every  description. 

5912  Penn  Ave.        Tel.  116,  East  End. 


M 


acDONALD 

CANbl 


KE  W 


s  m 


>@m 


Noveeties,  Dinner  Fav- 
ors, Fancy  Baskets  and 
Boxes,  Etc 


We  Establish  the  Standard  of  Ex- 
cellence for    others    to    Institute. 


% 


8&&&-«®®®«®®2  &&&®®®«®®®&«<&»       208  Sixth  Street, 


Pittsburg. 


THE    EQUITABLE    TRUST    COMPANY 

pays    £l    per  cent 


BANK     BY 


MAIL 

509     SMITHFIELD 


m 
* 


STREET 


^*333^3343333»3a3ii3*-93:533'933*33*:9ai9333:-«3a333333a333-:S:-3-:93:-33^' 
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25  Gents  a  Pound 

DAINTY  CORRESPONDENCE  PAPER 

Suitable  for  any  occasion 
Easy  to  write  on     .     .     . 

French  Dimity  in  white,  blue  and  grey — 
Royal  Court  Linen  in  white  and  blue — 
Old  Vienna  Bond  in  white — 
Duquesne  Vellum  in  white — 

Envelopes  to  match 

«/.  #?.  WELDIN  &   CO., 

429-431  Wood  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


THE      BERLITZ      SCHOOL 

OF  LANGUAGES 

Is  to  Language  Teaching  what  Web- 
ster's Dictionary  is  to  all  others- 
First  and  Foremost.     :     • 


Temporary   address—  B  IJ  0  U     BUILDING 

Bell  'Phone,  689  Grant 


L    &Z 


Girls  know  what  a  dandy  good  store  this 
is  to  get  pretty  things  and  save  money  on 
them. 

Those  who  ever  bought  here  know  what 
they  get  is  good — the  proper  thing  and  the 
very  latest  style. 

It  gratifies  us  to  be  able  to  say  that  never 
did  we  so  far  excel  as  in  this  Fall  showing  of 
new  goods. 

Ready-To-Wear  Dresses,  Shoes,  Hosiery, 

Neckwear,  Dress  Goods,  Rain 

Coats,  Jackets. 

We  would  like  to  have  you  come  and  see 
about  it. 


BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

ALLEGHENY,   PA.  j    t    " 

RICHARDS'  PHOTOGRAPHS,  fp 


The  Leading  Studio. 

All  Work  The  Best. 

Special  School  Rates  to 
Students  This  Season. 
Call  and  See.         :        : 

Baum  k  Whitfield  Sts., 

Just  off  Highland  Aye.,  E.  E.,  PITTSBURG. 


DEVELOPING 

I  AND 

■  PRINTING 

f  It  will  save  a  lot  of  bother  and  assure 

7  the  best  results  possible  if  you  bring  your 

I  photographic  films  and  plates  here  to  be 

J  developed  and  printed — 

\  Charges  Are  Very    Reasonable 

t 

i       Cameras   and  photographers'  supplies 
♦    of  all  kinds. 

Morrison's? 

118      SIXTH      STREET. 


Get  The  Habit.      Trade  At 


<3-TTS3Z"2T'S  f 

300  to  400  Market  St, 

READY  WITH  NEW  STYLES  IN 
^     Womens'  Suits,  Skirts,  Jackets, 
4  Waists  and  Furnishings. 

W  Money  saved  at  our  prices. 
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As  we  follow  the  ONE-PRICE  SYSTEM  absolutely, 
you  know  the  price  of  our  Pianos  BEFORE  coming 
in  to  see  them.    That  makes  Piano  buying  easy. 


The   Artistic 
KLEBER     PIANO 

is  $375.oo.    Sold  on  an  eight  years'  trial. 


Kt     -rj*   "CD   -pr^  d  60  Years  in 

i-v  X-v   O   -EV  i7*-  »  Pittsburgh. 

221-223     Fifth    Avenue. 

Factory    129TH    and   Park   Avenue,  New  York. 


WALLACE  OPTICAL  CO.. 

642   Penn  Avenue 

'Phone  1040  Grant 


y-N 


Eyes  Tested. 

Prescriptions  Promptly- 
Filled. 
All     Work     Guaranteed. 


1)9  333  333  333  333  333  3  333  3  333  »£ 


DAVID  H.  TESH, 

— DEALER   IN — 

Fresh    and    Smoked 


OF  ALL    KINDS. 


STALL  NO.  7, 
DIAMOND  MARKET, 


H*   BELL  2255,  'PHONE  :  P.  &  A.  1 125.  tfj 


W.  W.  WMRICK, 


Jewels 


Repairing  Given  Prompt 
Attention. 

6109  PENN    AVE.,   EAST  END. 

'Phone  488  East. 


'  Our  Blended  Coffee 

is  just  a  sample  of  the  good 
things  to  be  had  at  our  store. 
Have  you  tried  it?  25  cents 
per  pound 


t 


i      KUHN  &  BRO.  CO., 

>  Penn  Avenue,  East  End.  ^ 

Delicious   Chocolates  and   Bon-Bons. 


REYMER'S, 

243  FIFTH  AVE., 

Hot    Chocolate    and    Bouillon. 

Arb  Deal^r^ 

337 
j  Sixbb  Ave.       Pittsburgh 
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Sri 


QREHn50M. 


Sle^r    "West    Cxgraxs. 


Mi 
H/ 

Ui 
v«/ 

0) 
iii 
\»/ 
Oi 
* 
vj/       Cor,   fenn  ylrcaue   aW  5/xfii  Street. 


PRICK  BROS., 


COTRELL  &  LEONARD, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Makers  of  the  CAPS 
and  GOWNS  to  the 
American   Colleges. 

Illustrated  bulletin,  sam- 
ples, etc.,  upon  appli- 
cation. 


SUMMER. 

They  stood  beneath  a  spreading  tree 
And  talked  as  lovers  should ; 

And  then,  to  seal  the  compact,  he 
Cut  "Mabel'*  on  the  wood. 

AUTUMN. 

|Now    back    to    town    they    both    \\3i\ 
strayed, 

One  day  they  chanced  to  meet ; 
£And  then  and  there  the  self-same  maid 

Cut  "Charlie"  on  the  street. 


Oliver  McClintock  Co. 

Have   always  on    hand  the   largest  stock  in 
this  region  of 

Wilton,  Axminster  and  Brus- 
sels Carpets ;  Oriental  and 
Domestic  Rugs ;  Linoleums, 
Mattings,  Shades,  Fine  Drap= 
eries  and  Lace  Curtains,  Etc. 


219  Fifth  Avenue, 


PITTS8URGH. 


SPECIAL 
Fall  and  Holiday  Goods. 

A,  E,  SIEDLE, 

Jeweler  and  Silversmith, 

6013  PENN  AVENUE,  E.  E„ 
Pittsburgh,  Penn'a. 

Sign  of  the  Big  White  Clock. 


J.      C.      GROGAN      &      CO., 


Precious     Stories     and     High     Art     Silver-ware. 

Appropriate  selections  for  Holiday,  Wedding  and  Anniversaries,   or   any 
occasion  where  Friendship  and  Affection  may  avail  itself  of  true  expression. 


44.3 


IARKET  STREET, 


COR.     FIFTH     AVENUE, 


PITTSBURGH,     PA. 
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WHVL    M.    STIEREN, 

onicinn.  • 


R.  S.  ROBINSON.        'Phones,  889  E.         r.  e.  LOGAN 


R.  E.  Logan  &  Co., 


MANTELS, 

FIRE  PLACES, 

TILES.    :      :      : 

5929-5931  Baum  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Fa. 

Jospeh  Caldwell.  Wm.  T.  Graham. 


CALDWELL  &  GRAHAM, 

DRY  GOODS  and   MILLINERY. 


708     PENN     AVENUE, 


Phone    143. 


WlLKINSBURG,     Pa 


Carpets  and  Furniture. 


MATTRESSES  . 
SPRINGS  .  .  . 
CURTAINS  .  .  . 
SHADES  .  .  . 
LINOLEUMS,  Etc. 


Prices 
Reasonable. 


Carpets  Cleaned,  Altered  and 
Relaid.  Furniture  Repaired 
and  Re-upholstered. 


VINCENT,  SCOTT  &  CO., 

6023    Penn    Ave.,         East    End. 

8 1  East— Both  'Phones. 


544  Smithfield  St., 
PITTSBURGH,  PA 


EYES    EXAMINED, 

GLASSES    GROUND, 

FRAMES    FITTED. 


Golf,  Basket  Ball,  Skates,  Hock= 

ey  Goods.     Full  Line 

Athletic  Goods. 


A.  G.  PRATT  &  CO., 

507  WOOD  ST. 


m  "% 

%  P.  Lawrence  Jones,  B.S.,  Ph.G.  % 

fy                  (SUCCESSOR    TO    ELMER    E.    TRIBBY.)  JJ 

w  m 

®                          APOTHECARY,  ft 

w  m 

®   5213  Fifth  Avenue,       Pittsburg,  Pa.  m 


that  we  print  more  books  than  any  firm 
in  the  East   End  ? 

that  our  Programs,  Topic  Cards  and  Leaf- 
lets elicit  the  admiration  of  lovers  of  Fine 

Printing? 

So   "Z'o-u.  Kno-w 

that  we  are  prompt,  and  that  an  order 
for  a  dollar  receives  as  much  care  and  at- 
tention as  one  for  a  hundred  dollars?  . 
If  you  are  fastidious,  if  you  require 
prompt  and  efficient  service,  come  to  .    . 

SF-A-USa    cS&     BITSCHEB, 

61 17-61 1 9  Kirkwood  Street. 


The  Sorosis. 


Vol.  X.  December,    1903.  No.  3. 


FADING  AUTUMN. 


Th'  autumnal  glories  all  have  passed  away; 

The  forest-leaves  no  more  in  hectic  red 
Give  glowing;  tokens  of  their  brief  decay, 

But  scattered  lie,  or  rustle  at  the  tread, 

Like  whispered  warnings  from  the  dead ; 
The  naked  trees  stretch  out  their  arms  all  day, 

And  each  bald  hill-top  lifts  its  reverend  head 
As  if  for  some  new  covering  to  pray. 

Come,  Winter,  then  and  spread  thy  robe  of  white 
Above  the  desolation  of  this  scene ; 

And  when  the  sun  with  gems  shall  make  it  bright, 
Or*,  when  its  snowy  folds  by  midnight's  queen 

Are  silvered  o'er  with  a  serener  light, 
We'll  cease  to  sigh  for  summer's  living  green. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Kinney. 


Browning's  View  of  the  True  Life  of  Man. 


The  true  life  of  man  is  the  ideal  life.  Such  is  Browning's 
definition  as  drawn  from  a  study  of  Paracelsus,  Sordillo,  and 
Easter  Day.  Three  stages  in  the  evolution  of  life  are  brought 
out  in  these  three  poems.  In  Pcfracelsus  we  find  a  struggle  for 
complete  earthly  knowledge ;  in  Sordello,  a  struggle  for  earthly 
perfection;  and  in.  Baster  Day,  the  incomplete  ideal  of  earth, 
crowned  by  the  perfect  ideal  of  heaven.  The  true  life  then  is  one 
that  is  truly  ideal,  one  that  has  evolved  from  earthly  knowledge 


BROWNING'S   VIEW   OF   THE 

and  earthly  perfection  to  the  realization  of  the  final  complete 
knowledge  and  perfection  which  is  the  complement  of  life  on 
earth. 

The  lives  of  Sordello  and  Paracelsus  were  complete  in  the 
earthly  sense.  They  knew  their  imperfections  and  strove  to  rem- 
edy them  ;they  had  their  ideals  and  tried  to  attain  them, discov- 
ering" before  death  came, wherein  they  had  erred.  Paracelsus  de- 
sired to  know,  but  he  was  lacking  in  love  for  his  fellowmen.  Sor- 
dello strove  for  perfection,  but  he  did  not  put  into  action  his  noble 
ideas  of  life  and  had  not  love  for  men.  But  they  realized  finally 
that  the  true  life  is  filled  with  infinite  love  for  mankind,  is  in- 
spired by  the  hope  of  attaining  something  purer  and  nobler,  and 
brightened  by  faith  in  a  future  where  the  perfection  so  long 
sought  in  vain  will  be  finally  consummated. 

Life  is  a  constant  struggle,  and  too  often  when  death  comes 
do  we  find  but  little  accomplished.  In  answer  to  our  question, 
"What  is  the  measure  of  a  complete  life?"  Browning  says: 

"All  I  could  never  be, 
All  men  ignored  me, 
This  I  was  worth  to  God." 

Not  what  we  actually  do,  but  that  which  we  strive  to  accomplish, 
is  the  true  measure  of  the  life  of  man. 

The  true  life  then  must  be  one  with  high  ideals  and  lofty  as- 
pirations. The  law  of  life  is  progress.  Our  ideals  must  there- 
fore become  ever  higher  and  nearer  perfection.  They  are 
not  attainable  because  they  must  continually  rise.  If 
attainment  were  possible  we  should  cease  to  strive,  and  remain 
content  with  our  present  condition.  This  incompleteness  causes 
life  to  become  a  continual  struggle.  Man  differs  from  the  ani- 
mals in  that  he  feels  this  incompleteness,  and,  not  content  to  re- 
main as  he  is,  strives  for  something  higher.  Aspirations,  how- 
ever, are  not  truly  noble  if  they  overlook  the  commonplace  things 
of  life.  The  routine  work  in  every  life  builds  character.  A  fa- 
miliar illustration  of  the  poet's  view  may  be  drawn  from  the  lives 
of  our  mothers.  Uncomplainingly  they  live  and  strive  for  their 
children  with  a  love  so  pure  and  strong  that  the  child  in  watching 
the  sweet  and  patient  mother  unconsciously  imbibes  something  of 
her  strength  of  character,   and   in     later   years  as  the  man  looks 


TRUE    LIFE    OF    MAN. 

back  over  his  life  recalling  that  mother-love,  he  receives  inspira- 
tion, the  desire  to  develop  character  and  to  live  more  like  the 
sweet  and  noble  mother  who  watched  over  him  in  the  days  of  his 
childhood.  Paracelsus  wished  to  attain  something  great  and 
praise-worthy.  His  present  circumstances  seemed  too  narrow, 
and  in  answer  -to  the  will  of  God  which — according  to  the  me- 
dieval view — commanded  the  chosen  man  to  be  the  organ  of  the 
Divine  Ruler,  Paracelsus  overlooked  the  advantages  near  at 
hand,  and  went  forth  to  seek  his  fortune.  He  did  not  perceive 
that  it  is  the  little  things  near  at  hand,  as  well  as  the  larger  ones, 
that  go  to  make  up  life,  and,  in  disregarding  these,  he  found  fail- 
ure at  the  close  of  his  endeavor. 

Paracelsus'  aspirations  were  unrealized,  not  because  they 
were  too  high,  but  because  they  were  based  on  self.  In  the  true 
life  there  is  room  for  more  than  the  narrow  experiences  of  the  in- 
dividual. The  large  life  has  love  for  our  fellowman,  and  has  at 
heart  the  welfare  of  others  as  well  as  of  self.  Paracelsus  was 
selfish  in  his  aspirations ;  he  "seemed  to  long  at  once  to  trample 
on  yet  save  mankind."  But  we  notice  that  the  trampling  came 
first  and  the  saving  afterwards.  He  would  use  mankind  as  a 
means  to  rise  and  save  it  afterwards  if  possible.  His  was  the  de- 
sire for  knowledge  without  the  desire  to  win  it  through  love ;  his 
object  ought  have  been  to  cast  light  on  a  darkling  race.  Aspira- 
tions that  are  truly  unselfish  make  the  individual  life  a  stepping- 
stone  for  humanity  and  not  humanity  a  stepping-stone  for  self. 

But  even  with  such  lofty  aspirations  we  cannot  attain  com- 
plete life  without  help  from  without.  Human  hearts  seek  com- 
panionship. True  fellowship  broadens  our  view  of  life,  and  in- 
spires us  with  the  desire  to  be  better,  to  become  in  reality  what 
others  think  we  are.  Sordello's  life  was  almost  devoid  of  friends. 
He  tried  to  create  companions,  but  they  were  merely  imaginary 
and  did  not  answer  the  purpose.  Palma,  his  best  friend,  was  not 
his  confidant.  We  may  have  many  friends,  but  to  one  or  awo 
alone  are  we  bound  by  the' ties  of  real  friendship.  They  are  the 
ones  to  whom  we  may  pour  forth  our  whole  being  and  feel  that 
they  are  part  of  our  own  lives,  to  them  we  are  able  to  entrust  all. 
In  Festus  we  find  the  portraiture  of  an  ideal  friend.  Of  Michal 
we  hear  but  little,  but  we  feel  her  influence  in  the  life  of  Paracel- 
sus.    Michal  and  Festus  are  the  true  friends  of  his  youth.     How 
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often  do  we  find  that  the  friends  of  our  }^outh  are  the  friends  of 
our  old  age.  Perfect  freedom  and  frankness  existed  among  these 
three.  Such  friends  aid  us  in  our  struggle  for  the  ideal  life. 
Their  words  of  love  and  warning  influence  us  more  than  we 
know  and  often  turn  the  current  of  our  lives — 

"A  solitary  briar  the  bank  puts  forth 
To  save  our  swan's  nest  floating  out  to  sea." 

Even  the  less  intimate  friends  exert  their  influence  upon  our  char- 
acter, making  them  round  and  complete,  and  developing  traits 
heretofore  latent. 

Great  as  the  influence  of  friends  may  be,  there  are  still  other 
forces  brought  to  bear  upon  our  lives.  The  softening  and  puri- 
fying power  of  nature  brings  sweetness  and  healing  to  weary 
hearts,  filling  them  with  love  and  lifting  them  above  earthly 
things,  instilling  within  them  a  sense  of  a  glory  beyond  the  pres- 
ent. In  Sordello  we  find  this  love  of  nature  and  the  feeling  of 
companionship  with  nature :  he  took  refuge  in  the  woods  when 
no  earthly  friend  could  help  him.  Paracelsus  seems  to  have 
crushed  this  love  from  his  heart,  for,  unlike  Festus,  he  deemed  it 
lost  time  to  gaze  upon  a  tree  tossed  by  the  wind.  He  who  retains 
the  spirit  of  infancy  can  best  feel  the  joy  and  blessing  of  nature, 
and  Paracelsus  had  lost  this  reverence  of  childhood. 

In  such  friends,  nature  and  our  fellowman,  do  we  find  much 
of  the  pleasure  of  life.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  life  is  not  all  joy. 
The  earthly  life  has  its  disappointments  and  sorrows,  and  these, 
too,  have  their  influence  upon  man.  Death  enters  the  home  and 
takes  our  loved  ones,  one  by  one,  but  the  true  life  will  come  forth 
from  the  heat  of  the  furnace  refined  and  purified,  ready  and 
stronger  to  meet  other  and  harder  trials.  The  loss  of  these 
friends  teaches  us  self-reliance  and  each  departed  dear  one  adds 
another  link  to  the  chain  which  binds  us  to  the  future  life.  For 
looking  through  these  sorrows,  we  feel  that  there  must  be  a 
sphere  of  attainment  beyond  the  sphere  of  mere  struggle,  else  for 
what  would  we  be  striving?  It  cannot  be  that  we  are  doomed  to 
struggle  thus  until  death  ends  all  with  us  hope  of  reward,  or  re- 
alization of  our  ideals.  Religion  supplies  this  inadequacy  of  the 
moral  life.  The  earthly  life  is  complemented  by  the  heavenly, 
and  becomes  ideal  only  when  lived  with  this  end  in  view.   Brown- 
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ing  says  in  Easter  Day  that  we  are  living  here  in  probation  visited 
by  God's  free  spirit  which  guides  us  by  lofty  aspirations.  But  if 
his  spirit  is  withdrawn  life  cannot  become  ideal.  The  incomplete 
earthly  knowledge  is  fruitless  when  the  hope  of  perfect  knowl- 
edge is  withdrawn.  Mind  cannot  satisfy  the  desires  of  man  be- 
cause it  merely  reflects  the  infinite  intellect  that  governs  the  world. 
There  must  be  faith  in  something  perfect  to  round  and  complete 
this  life.  With  God's  spirit  withdrawn,  the  divine  is  lost  and  art 
is  as  nothing.  In  short, the  world, knowledge, or  art  cannot  sat- 
isfy the  longings  of  the  soul,  it  is  only  through  love,  divine  love, 
we  may  aspire  to,  may  hope  to  attain,  the  ideal  for  which  we  are 
striving. 

That  ideal  is  not  yet  attained ;  "man  is  not  man  as  yet," 
but  through  the  lives  of  men  who  now  live  and  shall  live  in  the 
future,  mankind  must  be  enlightened  and  new  hope  animate  the 
world.  Paracelsus  and  Sordello  "saw  no  reason  why  man  should 
not  stand  all-sufficient  even  now ;"  they  "would  have  had  one 
day, — one  moment's  space-change  man's  condition."  The  law 
of  life  is  progress,  but  it  is  brought  about  by  ceaseless  toil  alone. 
Each  life  contributes  its  share,  each  must  strive  against  sorrow 
and  disappointment,  "while  only  here  and  there  a  star  dispels  the 
darkness ;  here  and  there  a  towering  mind  o'erlooks  its  prostrate 
fellows,"  thus  bringing  enlightenment  to  mankind.  Doubts  will 
rise,  but  if  we  "press  God's  lamp  close,  its  splendors  soon  or  late 
will  pierce  the  gloom,"  and  gradually  the  darkness  itself  will  melt 
into  the  crowning  light  of  that  final  Easter  Day  when  the  risen 
Christ  in  a  voice  of  infinite  love  and  tenderness  shall  say,  "Well 
done  thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
the  Lord." 

These  three  heroes  of  three  different  centuries  aie  all  "strug- 
gling to  effect  their  warfare" — striving  to  live  to  the  height  of  the 
best  which  their  generation  perceived.  They  find  it  hard  to  live 
after  the  pattern  of  the  ideal,  whether  in  the  medieval  age  or  our 
own.  Paracelsus  and  Sordello  have  their  conflict  in  the  world ; 
but  the  hero  of  Easter  Da)y  knows  only  the  battlefield  of  his  own 
breast,  yet  thanks  God  for  the  privilege  of  striving.  The  two 
medieval  idealists  fail,  and  even  for  the  hero  of  Easter  Day  vic- 
tory is  at  best  a  hope ;  but  hope  is  better  than  present  attainment : 
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"Only  let  me  go  on,  go  on, 
Still  hopine  ever  and  anon 
To  reach  one  eve  the  Better  Land." 


Anna  Rogers  Hunter,  '03. 


The  Ballads  of  Robin  Hood. 


The  Middle  Ages,  with  all  their  rudeness  and  semi-barbarity, 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  great  number  of  excellent  institutions, 
which  modern  times"  have  developed  and  perfected,  but  they  also 
left  to  the  ages  to  come,  something  which  allows  imitation,  it  is 
true,  but  has  never  been  equalled,  and  in  its  fully  developed  form 
stands  out  as  one  of  the  most  characteristic  productions  of  the 
Mediaeval  Period.  This  is  the  communal  folk-song  or  what  is 
popularly  termed  the  ballad.  We  have  so-called  ballads  to-day, 
but  a  comparison  of  these  with  the  ancient  ballads  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  would  show  how  little  resemblance  there 
really  is  between  the  two.  It  is  Professor  Gummere's  view  that 
the  homogeneous  unlettered  communities  then  so  common,  were 
the  homes  of  these  ballads,  and  when  these  communities  disap- 
peared, their  songs  went  with  them,  never  to  return,  as  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  flourished  are  no  more  to  be  found.  Al- 
most everywhere  to-day,  the  old  songs  of  the  people  are  fast  dying 
out,  and  the  modern  "popular"  songs  are  taking  their  place. 

Since  then,  no  poet  of  our  time  can  produce  a  real  ballad,  the 
study  of  the  poetry  of  five  and  six  hundred  years  ago  should  take 
on  a  new  and  added  interest.  There  are  poems  which  in  some 
respects  resemble  the  ballad,  and  which,  to  one  Unacquainted  with 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  this  style  of  composition, 
might  seem  to  be  genuine  old  folk-songs.  It  is  important  then  to 
know  the  principal  elements  which  are  peculiar  to  ballads,  and  by 
which  they  may  be  identified.  Recent  studies  of  barbarous  tribes 
and  of  records  of  pre-historic  races  show  that  these  were  songs  of 
the  people,  that  they  came  from  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  that 
they  were  for  the  people..  This  will  explain  very  naturally  many 
peculiarities  which  are  always  found.     Although  we  have  these 
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songs,  they  are  in  some  measure  spoiled,  for  in  recording-  them 
much  of  their  original  spirit  has  been  lost.  They  were  meant  to 
be  sung,  and  when  they  were  written,  their  primitive  purpose  was 
lost  sight  of,  overwhelmed  by  what  is  called  in  regard  to  modern 
poetry,  the  artistic  element. 

In  studying  ballads,  then,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  they 
were  meant  to  be  sung,  and  that  an  accompanying  feature  was 
the  dance.  There  are  three  other  requisites  which,  according  to 
Professor  Gummere,  enter  into  the  structure  of  a  well-ordered 
ballad.  They  are  (i)  repetition  of  word  or  phrase,  (2)  the 
chorus  or  refrain,  (3)  traces  of  general  inprovisation. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  our  oldest  ballad  cycles  in  the  light 
of  scientific  conclusions  regarding  the  communal  origins  of  art. 
Perhaps  none  of  the  early  narrative  poems  are  dearer  to  our 
childhood  memories  than  the  ballads  of  Robin  Hood,  the  English 
outlaw,  so  popular  for  centuries  in  song  and  story.  Through 
Scott's  "Ivanhoe,"  we  are  well  acquainted  with  this  bandit  chief, 
and  his  merry  men  of  Sherwood  Forest — Little  lohn,  Allen  a  Dale, 
Friar  Tuck,  and  their  companions,  all  clad  in  "Lincoln  Green." 
Their  adventures  lend  a  charm  to  Scott's  story,  and  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  meet  them  again  in  these  old  ballads,  where  possibly  the 
author  found  his  material  concerning  them.  These  ballads  tell 
of  almost  everything,  it  seems,  which  ever  could  have  happened 
to  Robin  Hood,  from  an  account  of  his  birth  and  parentage,  and 
his  first  meeting  with  several  of  his  merry  men,  to  his  last  illness 
and  his  death.  One  of  the  most  amusing  is  "Robin  Hood  and 
Little  John,"  which  is  an  account  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  two, 
their  fierce  encounter,  Little  John's  victory,  and  finally  their 
friendly  agreement,  and  the  way  in  which  Little  John  came  by  his 
name.     The  opening  verses  run — 

"When  Robin  Hood  was  about  twenty  years  old, 
"With  a  hey  down,  down  and  a  down" 
He  happened  to  meet  Little  John." 

"Though  he  was  called 
Little,  his  limbs  they  were  large, 
And  his  stature  was  seven  foot  high ; 
Wherever  he  came,  they  quaked  at  his  name, 
For  soon  he  would  make  them  to  fly." 
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Here  we  see  the  refrain  which  is  so  essential.  The  ballad  goes 
on  to  tell  the  encounter  between  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  in 
which  Robin  is  worsted,  but  is  so  pleased  with  the  stranger's  bold 
actions  that  he  invites  him  to  become  a  member  of  his  band. 
Then,  again  to  quote  from  the  ballad, 

"His  name  shall  be  alter d, 'quoth 'William  Stutely, 
And  I  will  his  godfather  be; 
Prepare  then  a  feast,  and  none  of  the  least, 
For  we  will  be  merry,  quoth  he." 

*  *  *  :J:  i:  * 

"They  loved  what  was  good ;  so  in  the  greenwood, 
This  pretty  sweet  babe  they  baptise. 

"He  was,  T  must  tell'  you,  but  seven  foot  high, 
And  maybe,  an  ell  in  the  waste : 
A  pretty  sweet  lad ;  much  feasting  they  had ; 
Bold  Robin  the  christening  graced. 

"With  all  his  bowmen,  which  stood  in  a  ring, 
And  were  of  the  Nottingham  breed ; 
Brave  Stutely  comes  then,  with  seven  yeomen, 
And  did  in  this  manner  proceed. 

"This  infant  was  called  John  Little,"  quoth  he, 
"Which  name  shall  be  changed  anon, 
The  words  we'll  transpose,  so  wherever  he  goes, 

His  name  shall  be  called  Little  John." 

*  *  *  *  #  * 

"Then  Robin  he  took  the  pretty  sweet  babe, 

And  cloathed  him  from  top  to  the  toe 

In  garments  of  green,  most  gay  to  be  seen, 

And  gave  him  a  curious  long  bow. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

"And  so  ever  after  as  long  as  he  lived, 

Altho'  he  was  proper  and  tall, 

Yet,  nevertheless,  the  truth  to  express, 

Still  Little  John  they  did  him  call."  ■ 

In  this  ballad,  Robin  Hood  is  "bold"'  Robin  Hood  in  almost 
every  instance.     This  is  an  example  of  the  communal  tendency 
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to  use  the  same  epithet  over  and  over  again.  Other  ballads  show 
similar  repetitions,  and  there  is  much  resemblance  between  dif- 
ferent ballads.  Such  phrases  as  "In  summer,  when  the  leaves 
are  green,"  and  "Under  the  greenwood  tree,"  are  especially  no- 
ticeable. If  we  observe  these  communal  elements  in  one  typical 
ballad,  we  have  really  observed  them  in  all,  so  much  similarity 
being  evident. 

Another  interesting  account  is  that  of  Robin  Hood  and  the 
Curtle  Friar,  in  which  the  outlaw  is  again  overcome,  and  saved 
only  by  the  arrival  of  his  bold  yeomen.  The  encounter  ends 
peaceably,  however,  and  the  Friar,  although 

''He  had  kept  Fountaines  Dale 
Seven  long  years  and  more ;" 

and 

"There  was  neither  knight,  lord,  nor  earle, 
Could  make  him  yeeld  before," 

went  willingly  to  become  one  of  Robin  Hood's  men. 

Other  ballads  tell  of  the  robber  chief's  meeting  with  the 
bishop  of  Hereford.  We  all  know  in  what  regard  Bold  Robin 
held  the  clergy,  and  how  ready  he  was  to  get  the  best  of  them  at 
any  time.  This  particular  bishop  was  passing  through  Sherwood 
Forest,  and  Robin  Hood  made  a  feast  for  him.  The  bishop  would 
have  taken  the  outlaw  before  the  king,  but  at  the  sound  of  his 
trumpet,  seventy  yeomen  appeared,  and  the  poor  bishop  was  led 
off  to  Barnesdale,  where  he  was  made  to  stay  and  sup  that  night. 
Then 

"Call  in  a  reckoning,"  said  the  bishop, 
"For  methinks  it  grows  wondrous  high ;" 
"Lend  me  your  purse,  master,"  said  Little  John, 
"And  I'll  tell  you  bye  and  bye." 

"Then  Little  John  took  the  bishop's  cloak, 
And  spread  it  upon  the  ground, 
And  out  of  the  bishop's  portmantua 
He  told  three  hundred  pounds. 
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"Here's  money  enough,  master,"  said  Little  John, 
"And  a  comely  sight  to  see ; 

It  makes  me  in  charity  with  the  bishop, 

Tho'  he  heartily  loveth  not  me." 

"Robin  Hood  took  the  bishop  by  the  hand,. 
And  he  caused  the  music  to  play ; 
And  he  made  the  bishop  to  dance  in  his  boots, 
And  glad  he  could  so  get  away." 

The  character  of  Robin  Hood  is  very  well  brought  out  in 
many  places  in  these  old  songs.  He  was  brave  and  ever  ready  to 
fight,  but  he  was  kind-hearted  and  appreciated  bravery  in  others. 
One  of  the  ballads  which  tells  of  a  fierce  fight  with  three  keepers 
of  the  king's  forest,  but  ends  in  a  friendly  settlement  all  around, 
is  called  "Robin  Hood's  Delight,"  and  it  certainly  seems  that  he 
did  really  delight  in  his  manner  of  life. 

Another  thing  strikingly  brought  out  is  the  devotion  to  their 
chief,  and  the  friendly  feeling  which  Robin  had  for  his  men,  and 
they  for  each  other. 

"Quoth  he,  "My  brave  yeomen,  be  true  to  your  trust, 
And  then  we  may  range  the  woods  wide ;" 
They  all  did  declare  and  solemnly  swear, 
They  would  conquer  or  die  by  his  side." 

Again,  Will  Stutly,  one  of  his  men,  had  been  captured,  and  was 
about  to  be  hung. 

"When  Robin  Hood  did  hear  this  news, 
Lord !  it  did  grieve  him  sore ; 
And  to  his  merry  men  he  said, 
(Who  altogether  swore) 

"That  Will  Stutly  should  rescued  be, 
And  be  brought  back  again ; 
Or  else  should  many  a  gallant  wight, 
For  his  sake  there  be  slain." 

"Forth  of  the  greenwood  are  they  gone, 
Yea,  all  courageously, 
Resolving  to  bring-  Stutly  home, 
Or  every  man  to  die." 
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After  many  adventures,  we  are  glad  to  find  that 

"Stutly,  he  was  at  liberty  set, 
And  safe  brought  from  his  foes." 

Of  the  death  of  Robin  Hood,  the  tradition  is  that  he  was 
taken  ill,  and  went  to  a  priory,  to  be  bled  by  his  cousin,  who  was 
an  inmate  of  the  priory.  After  he  had  been  bled,  he  grew  weaker 
and  weaker,  but 

"He  then  bethought  him  of  his  bugle  horn, 
Which  hung  low  down  to  his  knee ; 
He  set  his  horn  unto  his  mouth, 
And  blew  out  weak  blasts  three." 

The  sound  reached  the  ears  of  the  faithful  Little  John,  who  has- 
tened to  his  master,  and  heard  his  last  directions : 

"Give  me  my  bent  bow  in  my  hand, 
And  a  broad  arrow  I'll  let  flee ; 
And  where  this  arrow  is  taken  up, 
There  shall  my  grave  digged  be. 

"Lay  me  a  green  sod  under  my  head, 
And  another  at  my  feet; 
And  lay  my  bent  bow  at  my  side, 
Which  was  my  music  sweet; 
And  make  my  grave  of  gravel  and  green, 
Which  is  most  right  and  meet. 

"Let  me  have  length  and  breadth  enough, 
With  under  my  head  a  green  sod ; 
That  they  may  say,  when  I  am  dead, 
Here  lies  bold  Robin  Hood." 

Surely  these  old  ballads  are  an  interesting  heritage,  and  when 
we  consider  that  those  we  have  mentioned  are  only  a  few  of  a 
great  number,  and  that  many  have  been  written  about  other  sub- 
jects, we  can  easily  see  what  a  valuable  opportunity  they  give  to 
learn  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  the  people  and  the  times 
which  produced  them. 

H.  C.  T.,  '04. 


H  THE  TWO  VOICES. 

The  Two  Voices. 


the;  sullen  voice. 

The  theme  of  The  Two  Voices  is  the  worth  of  life  and  the 
hope  of  immortality.  The  poem  portrays  a  conflict  in  the  soul 
beween  Faith  and  Scepticism^ 

The  writer,  being  in  deep  grief  on  account  of  the  death  of  a 
beloved  friend,  communes  with  himself.  The  first  voice  takes  the 
part  of  a  sceptic,  or  a  gloomy  view  of  the  situation,  and  endeavors 
to  take  away  from  the  soul  of  the  man  the  beautiful  truths  of 
Christianity :  the  loving  kindness  of  God,  patient  endurance,  and 
the  surrender  of  the  human  will  to  the  divine.  The  second  voice 
represents  the  Christian  spirit  and  takes  a  hopeful  view.  The 
sullen  voice  raises  this  question :  Would  it  not  be  better  to  die 
than  to  live  in  such  misery?  and  then  suggests  suicide  as  a  means 
of  escape  from  the  anguish  through  which  his  soul  is  passing: 
"You  are  proud  in  thinking  so  much  of  your  life;  the  universe 
may  be  filled  with  beings  more  wonderful  than  you,  and  you  are 
only  one  of  many."  *  *  *  It  is  true,  knowledge  will  progress 
in  the  world,  but  in  the  short  span  of  life  allotted  to  man,  little 
cOuld  you  learn,  especially  since  you  are  steeped  in  misery. 
Think  of  the  state  into  which  you  may  be  transported  after  death. 
All  that  is  lacking  here  fulfilled  there !  Possessing  a  healthy 
frame  and  a  quiet  mind,  you  mav  place  yourself  milleniums  hence 
in  fields  of  knowledge." 

At  this  point,  the  man  suggests  that  his  fellows  may  revile 
him  for  his  weakness ;  whereupon  the  sullen  voice  attacks  him  for 
his  double  cowardice  in  fearing  to  take  his  life  and  dreading  what 
men  may  say  of  him. 

Upon  hearing  the  man's  youthful  dream  how  a  life  should 
be  spent,  of  the  possibilities  and  the  great  things  to  be  attained, 
the  soul  of  the  writer  is  again  torn  by  the  whispering  of  the  voice  : 
All  endeavor,  all  searching  after  truth  is  vain.  No  matter  how 
high  the  mind  of  man  may  soar,  no  real  height  can  be  gained  in 
this  earthly  state. 

"Either  truth  is  born 
Beyond  the  polar  gleam  forlorn, 
Or  in  the  gateways  of  the  morn." 
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Why  longer  crawl  in  darkness  when  there  is  a  remedy? — the  one 
great  remedy,  death.  1 

The  man  advances  his  fear  that  the  state  after  death  may 
have  more  mysteries  than  his  present  one,  so  now  the  tempter 
changes  his  argument.  Think  of  the  dead  man !  Is  it  not  evi- 
dent to  our  senses  that  death  is  the  end  of  all?  Alan  ceases  to 
exist  and  eternal  rest  comes. 

"Who  forged  that  other  influence 
That  heat  of  inward  evidence 
By  which  he  ddubts  against  the  sense?" 

"Ah,  sure  within  him  and  without 
Could  his  dark  wisdom  find  it  out, 
There  must  be  answer  to  his  doubt." 

You    had   a    beginning  in  birth,  why  should  you  not  have  an 
ending  in  death  ? 

In  reply,  the  man  tells  of  his  inner  experience,  of  this  hope 
born  in  the  breasts  of  men  over  all  the  world  civilized  or  uncivil- 
ized, that  man  is  not  born  to  die,  but  to  live  forever.  Man  wants 
not  death,  but  fuller,  deeper  life. 

Thus,  from  a  human  standpoint,  suicide  is  declared  to  be 
weak  and  cowardly ;  and  the  sullen  voice  is  quenched.  But  the 
man,  though  victorious,  is  left  sad  and  desolate,  and  now  comes 
the  second  voice,  the  beautiful  voice  of  the  Christian  spirit,  filled 
with  hope,  whispering  words  of  cheer  which  comfort  and  gladden 
his  heart.  "The  power  to  feel  and  not  the  power  to  think,  is  a 
safeguard  to  faith,  hope  and  spiritual  happiness." 

F.  B. 


II. 

To  all  the  alluring  arguments  of  the  sullen  voice  for  self-de- 
struction, the  hopeful  voice -opposes  the  strong  defense  of  a  tow- 
ering faith. 

When  the  suggestion  is  first  urged,  "hope"  answers  that  man 
dare  not  plunge  into  endless  darkness  such  a  wonderful  creation 
as  himself,  which  Nature  did  not  mould  till  she  had  run  five  cycles. 
In  him — the  lordliest  and  best  by  reason  of  his  mind  and  soul — 
she  finished  her  great  work.     And  pride  in  his  supremacy  is  jus- 
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tifiable.  Each  being  is  a  distinct  creation — marked  by  character- 
istic differences ;  and  the  contribution  of  every  man  to  the  world 
of  sense  is  beyond  human  estimation,  and  never  loses  its  identity 
as  individual  work. 

Again,  urged  to  die,  Hope  replies  that  though  steeped  in 
misery  the  Man  may  still  be  cured.  Then  he  can  continue  with 
others  in  the  search  for  truth,  and  some  day  must  crown  his  en- 
deavor with  success.  For  as  there  is  constant  development  each 
year  in  natural  life,  so  there  must  also  be  progress  continually  in 
spiritual  life.  As  natural  life  sets  forth  some  new  knowledge 
every  day,  so  must  spiritual  life.  And  time  will  bring  out  perfect 
truth  in  both. 

In  youth  the  Man  had  hopefully  dreamed  that  he  in  his  own 
lifetime  would  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  inner  law  of  laws,  and 
would  see  truth.  And  though  the  sceptic  may  scoff,  such  a  dream 
was  not  a  wild  one ;  for  even  if  the  ages  do  wrap  the  brow  of 
Truth  in  a  fold  of  creeds,  and  envelop  Her  in  a  dense  cloud  of 
systems,  yet  some  men,  as  Stephen,  have  in  their  time  pierced  the 
veil  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  their  desire ;  and  they  did  not  dream 
it  was  a  dream.  The  mind  may  make  slow  progress  in  solving 
the  riddle  of  Truth ;  yet  it  dare  not  risk  passing  into  another 
sphere  of  this  unknown  universe  where  more  than  one  riddle  may 
be  waiting,  and  where  no  world  of  sense  may  exist  to  keep  this 
misery  in  bounds. 

It  is  true  that  the  face  of  the  dead  expresses  no  pain,  and  yet 
who  can  say  the  dead  are  dead,  and  are  no  longer  conscious  of 
misery.  Sense — the  bodily  eye — accustomed  to  perceive  life  only 
as  motion,  says  Death  is  the  destroyer  of  existence.  The  soul — 
the  spiritual  eye — doubts  that  Death  ends  existence,  for  the  divine 
in  Man  plans  for  a  mysterious,  eternal  state.  Striving  after  good 
against  a  hindering  baseness,  Man  sees  heaven  in  a  glimmering 
dawn. 

If  the  soul  of  Man  cannot  account  for  his  beginning  and 
ending,  yet  may  the  memory  not  have  been  chilled  in  passing 
from  a  higher  or  a  lower  state  into  the  human,  and  now  need  the 
help  of  similarities  in  a  state  of  existence  like  the  former  one ;  or 
may  memory  not  be  incompetent,  providing  Man  floated  free  as 
naked  essence,  since  memory  deals  only  with  time  and  space.  The 
spirit  bears  testimony  to  some  sort  of  previous  life  by  inexpressi- 
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ble,  mystic  feelings.  If,  however,  this  soul  has  known  no  other 
organ  than  the  human  body,  why  trust  it  to  new  ones  by  ending 
this  existence?  No  soul  desires  to  quit  life  and  seek  death;  in 
fact,  ever}'  soul  wants  more  and  fuller  life.  For  this  reason  men 
seek  the  House  of  God — the  Giver  of  All  Life,  the  One  Who 
Conquered  Death.  So  the  "hidden  hope"  in  resurrection  drives 
out  from  the  breast  the  earth-born  scepticism. 

N.  B. 


A  PARISIAN  DECEIT— (A  Composite.) 


"As  Olde  Stories  Tellen  Us." 


"I  simply  can't  go  with  these  jewels,"  wailed  Mme.  Pascal, 
''and  after  all  these  years  of  obscurity  to  be  invited  into  that  clique 
and  by  Madame  Marat !     I  can't  bear  it." 

She  looked  disconsolately  from  her  husband  to  the  plain  ru- 
bies. "I  must  have  diamonds  or  stay  away,  and  die  as  I  have 
lived  in  a  world  far  different  from  that  to  which  I  have  so  long 
aspired  and  rightfully  belong,  and  all  because  we  are  poor.  It's 
money,  money,  all  the  time.  We  have  none,  everyone  knows  it. 
We  have  no  credit,  why,  when  I  was  buying  the  goods  for  may 
dress,  the  clerk  eyed  me,  dubiously,  and  stopped  before  cutting  to 
state  that  cash  only  was  accepted  for  such  expensive  material. 
Oh,  it  was  cruel,  just  when  I  was  imagining  for  one  little  hour 
that  we  were  wealthy.  But,  don't  think,  Louis,  that  I  blame  you, 
you  were  lovely  to  let  me  get  my  beautiful  dress.  It's  a  dream, 
have  you  seen  it?  It  just  came  this  morning,  and  I  could  pay 
but  one-half  the  bill  for  making ;  it  was  more  than  we  had  ex- 
pected. But  anyhow,  if  we  once  get  in  with  these  grand  people, 
you  will  do  better,  and  our  credit  may  be  established.  Why,  I 
even  might  go  back  to  dress-making  under  an  assumed  name. 
Oh,  if  only  we  could  go !" 

Her  husband  looked  at  her  beautiful,  but  distressed  face, 
and  sighed.  He  was  proud  of  her  beauty  and  her  wit.  If  she 
had  the  opportunity  she  could  gain  easily  that  coveted  place  in 
society. 
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"Marie,"  he  said,  "since  you  are  so  determined  to  have  the 
diamonds,  why  not  ask  Theresa;  she  was  your  schoolmate  ;she 
would  be  glad  to  help  you,  for  I  am  sure  she  has  diamonds  to  give 
away,  and  would  be  delighted  to  loan  you  what  you  want." 

Mme.  Marie  was  proud,  and  hated  to  ask  a  loan,  even  of  a 
friend,  but  her  desire  to  have  a  diamond  necklace  to  wear  was  so 
great  that  she  decided  to  ask  it.  Of  course,  Theresa  was  pleased, 
charmed  to  loan  her  "dear  Marie"  the  jewels,  in  fact  anything 
she  had,  and  was  so  pleased  that  Marie  left  with  a  light,  happy 
heart. 

The  night  of  the  great  event  arrived.  Marie  looked  really 
beautiful  and  was  radiantly  hanov,  until  as  she  and  her  husband 
rolled  away  in  their  -carriage,  she  discovered  with  a  start,  that  the 
diamonds  were  gone.  In  vain  they  feverishly  searched  the  car- 
riage. Louise  returned  and  looked  everywhere,  but  without 
avail. 

Instead  of  giving  way  to  grief  and  despair,  Mme.  Pascal 
bent  every  effort  to  the  recovery  of  the  jewels.  After  three  days 
of  thorough  but  secret  search,  the  husband  and  wife  decided  there 
was  but  one  course — to  replace  them.  To  replace  a  necklace 
worth  $25,000  was  no  easy  undertaking  to  people  in  the  station  of 
life  in  which  the  Pascals  found  themselves.  But,  though  proud 
and  ambitious,  Marie  was  honest. 

She  decided  to  take  up  dressmaking — but  no  one  would  pa- 
tronize a  new  modiste,  she  could  turn  no  garments  out  as  sam- 
ples of  her  work,  for  she  had  no  money,  and  worse — no  credit.  A 
bright,  but  desperate  adventure  occurred  to  her.  In  about  six 
months  the  new  Czarina  was  to  be  crowned  and  Mme.  Pascal 
announced  that  she  had  received  the  commission  to  make  the  cor- 
onation robe.  Immediately  patrons  rushed  to  her,  merchants 
presented  their  goods  and  her  establishment  suddenly  became  the 
most  popular  in  the  place.  Her  girls  worked  night  and  day,  and 
Marie  appeared  cheerful  and  happy,  little  showing  the  concern 
which  she  could  but  feel,  with  a  house  full  of  unpaid  girls  and 
yards  of  the  finest  material  all  unpaid  for.  But  the  tradesmen 
were  proud  to  have  the  honor  of  Mme.  Pascal's  patronage. 

All  went  well,  Theresa  had  left  Paris  the  day  after  the  loss 
to  be  gone  the  entire  winter.  Feverishly  Marie  worked  and 
planned,  her  trade  was  enormous,  and  any  price  she  named,  no 
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matter  how  high,  was  willingly  paid.  All  the  winter  passed,  the 
hoard  grew,  every  effort  was  put  forth,  to  be  able  to  replace  the 
diamonds  upon  Therese's  return. 

The  time  came  for  the  completion  of  that  robe.  Marie  knew 
in  time  fraud  must  be  discovered,  and  her  ruin  come.  But  she 
worked  with  but  one  aim — to  replace  the  jewels. 

The  end  came  sooner  than  she  had  imagined.  Therese  had 
returned,  and  Marie  had  purchased  a  magnificent  necklace,  taking 
her  last  cent.  On  the  following  morning,  she  was  herself  to  visit 
Therese  upon  the  all-important  errand.  She  was  talking  to  some 
patrons,  when  Louis  entered,  excited  and  greatly  agitated.  As 
soon  as  possible  he  told  her  the  news.  Word  had  been  received 
in  Paris  that  the  coronation  robe,  made  in  St.  Petersburg,  was 
now  completed  and  in  the  possession  of  the  Czarina.  The  Ga- 
zette, in  which  Louis  had  made  the  discovery,  was  full  of  the 
"Fraud  practiced  upon  the  fashion  world  of  Paris." 

Marie's  self-control,  maintained  throughout  the  trying  win- 
ter, deserted  her;  she  was  frantic  in  her  despair. 

Again,  Louis  came  to  her  rescue.  She  must  be  brave,  he 
said,  and  return  the  jewels  before  Therese  discovered  anything 
was  wrong,  and  then  await  the  consequences.  To  this  course 
Marie  agreed.  She  hastily  drove  to  her  friend's  home,  and  told 
her  of  the  loss,  and  that  she  had  tried  as  well  as  possible  to  replace 
them. 

It  was  then  Therese's  turn  to  confess.  She  had  loaned  her 
friend  paste  diamonds — of  little  or  no  value.  All  this  deceit  was 
for  nothing.  Marie  was  overcome  and  told  Therese  of  her  deceit 
and  its  discovery. 

The  friends  planned  together;  the  diamonds  were  sold — the 
money  going  to  pay  the  debts  contracted  during  the  winter. 

G.  S.,  '06. 
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Editorial. 


In  these  days  when  one  or  more  pages  of  all  the  great  dailies 
are  given  over  to  the  athletic  doings  of  academies,  colleges,  and 
universities,  the  educationalist  is  brought  to  consider  just  how 
much  space  ought  to  be  given  to  the  athletic  department  in  the 
college  curriculum.  When  all  mental  life,  even  if  it  is  of  a  higher 
nature,  depends  so  largely  on  the  physical  life,  how  much  training 
for  the  body  ought  to  be  required,  and  is  this  requirement  neces- 
sary? In  short  should  gymnastics  be  compulsory  in  college? 
The  conclusion  of  the  modern  educationalist  will  be  of  an  affirma- 
tive nature. 

The  conservative  will  doubtless  take  exception  to 
this  decision.  College  is  supposedly  an  institution  of  learning. 
So  it  is ;  but  to  get  the  best  of  learning,  the  individual  must  be 
put  in  the  best  possible  conditions  to  reach  after  it  and  hold  it. 
Now  a  person,  who  exercises  his  body  only  in  performing  the 
necessary  round  of  daily  life,  lacks  that  vim  and  vigor,  which 
comes  from  developing  one's  strength;  and  generall}'  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  he  will  not  be  half  so  energetic  as  that  one  who  is 
obliged    to    pay    daily    attention    to    physical  improvement.     Of 
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course  this  daily  attention  does  not  mean  the  attention  of  the 
whole  day.  Such  would  be  an  extreme;  and  extremes  are  pro- 
ductive of  evil  rather  than  good.  It  simply  means  that  in  a  fair 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  study  and  exercising  of  the  mind,  as 
a  balancing  force,  the  student  should  exercise  his  body.  And  to  do 
this  he  does  not  need  to  enter  the  practicing  for  intercollegiate 
contests,  but  just  to  take  up  the  gymnasium  work.  The  former 
is  splendid  training  and  nleasure  for  particular  students,  but  is 
too  strenuous  for  the  average  student. 

To  college  comes  three  classes  of  students — (i)  the  one's  a 
little  below  the  standard  of  intellectual  brightness,  who  are  some- 
what slow  of  perception;  (2)  the  ones  of  normal  brightness;  (3) 
the  ones  of  abnormal  brightness.  The  first  by  necessity  of  longer 
application  will  use  the  recreation  time  in  study  and  as  a  result 
the  extra  strain  will  show!  on  their  neglectedhealth.  The  second, 
though  having  the  whole  recreation  time,  will  spend  it  in  a  social 
way — a  pleasant  way,  but  not  one  that  preserves  the  equilibrium 
of  work  between  the  brain  and  the  body.  The  third,  in  eager 
pursuit  for  knowledge,  forget  all  about  themselves,  and  leave 
college  with  wonderfully  developed  minds,  but  broken  health,  and 
are  thus  impaired  and  handicapped  for  their  great  life  work. 

Some  persons  will  say  the  students  should  have  their  own 
choice  in  the  matter,  as  some  do  not  feel  able  to  do  the  gymna- 
sium work.  Do  parents  leave  the  choice  to  the  child  of  seeking 
mental  development?  If  they  did,  how  many  children  do  you 
suppose  would  seek  school?  Though  the  end  may  be  most  de- 
sirable, the  way  to  knowledge  is  difficult.  Yet  all  children  are 
sent  to  school  to  develop  their  minds.  It  is  not  necessary  to  com- 
pel development  of  their  bodies,  for  each  child  finds  bodily  exer- 
cise pleasure.  Now  with  the  student  conditions  are  reversed,  so 
the  compulsion  must  be  applied  toward  a  different  end.  The  care 
of  our  physical  selves  as  of  our  intellectual  selves,  though  differ- 
ing in  greatness  and  value,  is  nevertheless  a  duty ;  and  the  college, 
striving  to  equip  its  graduates  thoroughly  for  life's  emergencies, 
should  insist  on  the  recognition  of  this  fact. 

The  contest  in  Christmas  stories  is  open  this  year  to  the  en- 
tire school.  The  Sorosis  offers  two  prizes  of  five  dollars  each — 
one  for  the  best  story  submitted  by  a  collegiate,  one  for  the  best 
submitted  by  a  "Prep."      The  stories  to  be  considered  must 
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contain  at  least  five  hundred  words,  and  must  reach  a  certain 
standard  in  technique.  Each  competitor  will  write  under  an 
assumed  name,  and  enclose  the  same  with  her  real  name  in  a 
sealed  envelope.     The  contest  will  close  on  December  6. 


College  Music. 


Student  singing,  like  student  songs,  is  of  varying  kind  and 
quality.  Generally  speaking,  the  singing  is  of  two  kinds — that 
which  is  attempted  by  the  musically  inclined  and  vocally  trained 
among  the  collegians, -and  that  in  which  all  can  join  without  much 
need  of  vocal  skill.  For  the  acceptable  rendering  of  songs  like 
"Integer  Vitse,"  "There's  Music  in  the  Air,"  (a  perennial  favor- 
ite for  serenading  purposes),  "Stars  of  the  Summer  Night,"  and 
some  of  even  the  simpler  part-songs  in  the  "Arion"  collection,  a 
degree  of  skill  is  requisite  as  well  as  practice.  But  the  popular 
ballads  and  the  songs  which  from  their  swinging  rhythm  are  use- 
ful as  marching  songs,  can  be  delivered  with  considerable  effect 
by  any  number  of  intelligent  young  people.  Even  some  of  the 
measurably  difficult  songs  are  so  frequently  sung  in  the  college 
societies  which  have  appropriated  them  for  society  purposes,  that 
they  get  to  be  within  the  range  of  the  less  musical  students.  For 
the  past  twenty-five  years  considerable  attention  has  been  given 
to  college  singing  by  the  glee  clubs  which  are  organized  in  many 
colleges  for  practice  and  public  performance.  Very  few  of  these 
clubs,  however,  attain  to  the  singing  of  "glees"  properly  so-called, 
and  the  singing  of  madrigals  would  be  quite  beyond  their  usual 
powers.  But  selections  of  increasing  difficulty  appear  on  their 
concert  programs,  which  are  varied  by  the  introduction  of  a  few 
of  the  old'"College Songs."  Better  facilities  for  voice  cultureare 
now  to  be  had  in  all  university  towns  than  heretofore,  and  more 
ambitious  work  is  undertaken. 

But  for  the  genuine  college  singing  one  must  still  go  where 
the  general  body  of  students  gathers  for  an  hour's  recreation.  The 
volume  of  many  fresh  young  voices,  singing  in  parts  the  songs 
they  well  know,  is  very  rich  in  tone,  and  much  spirit  is  infused 
into  the  singing.     Objection  has  been  made  that  student  singing 
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is  too  indiscriminately  spirited,  and  the  objection  is  valid.  Even 
the  trained  glee  clubs  render  most  of  their  songs  with  an  excess 
of  vigor  and  a  lack  of  musical  light  and  shade.  The  student  ap- 
propriates what  pleases  him  from  the  songs  of  the  period  in  these 
days  as  in  the  past ;  and  just  as  Moore's  Melodies  had  their  day 
of  popularity,  so  also  did  ''There's  Music  in  the  Air,"  the  War 
Songs  of  1861-5,  "Champagne  Charlie,"  "Tommy,  Make  Room 
for  Your  Uncle,"  "Annie  Rooney,"  and  so  down  to  the  last  suc- 
cessful hit  at  the  "continuous  performance."  There  are,  however, 
gradually  sifted  from  the  mass  of  temporary  favorites  a  few  that 
for  various  reasons  continue  to  be  sung,  and  thus  the  collection 
of  recognized  student  songs  will  continue  to  grow,  as  it  has  grown 
in  the  past.  During  the  last  few  years  the  improvised  musical 
training  at  colleges  has  developed  student  composers  as  well  as 
singers,  and  the  time  may  come  when  American  student  music 
will  be  as  original  as  that  which  during  the  centuries  has  accumu- 
lated in  the  collections  of  the  German  universities. 


College  Notes. 


Affairs  in  the  Studio  are  prospering  and  good  work  is  being 
done,  particularly  in  the  morjning  classes. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  Nov.  6,  Miss  Sloane  entertained 
the  members  of  the  Freshman  Class  with  an  informal  tea  in  the 
Faculty  parlor.  Miss  Holman  was  also  a  guest.  The  afternoon 
was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all  the  girls. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  social  affairs  of  the  College  year 
was  the  informal  tea  given  by  Miss  Bostwick  during  the  after- 
noon of  November  4,  in  honor  of  Dr.  Adams.  The  studio  was 
artistically  decorated  with  palms  and  flowers,  and  all  traces  of  the 
work  room  were  "out  of  sight."  Miss  Bostwick  was  assisted  in 
dispensing  tea  and  smiles  by  Misses  Baker,  Martin,  Stone,  Joseph 
and  Hays. 

The  apartments  heretofore  allotted  the  President  of  the  Col- 
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lege  are  now  occupied  by  Miss  Eastman,  our  Dean.  Very  pretty 
is  her  sitting  room  with  its  old  mahogany  furniture,  pictures, 
books,  etc. ;  and  its  beauty  was  enhanced  on  the  evening  of  Octo- 
ber 19  by  the  addition  of  palms  and  ferns.  There  assembled  the 
Faculty,  on  Miss  Eastman's  invitation,  and  they  much  enjoyed 
her  gracious  hospitality.  The  card's  of  invitation  read  "From  8 
to  9,"  but  the  reluctant  adieux  were  not  made  until  some  time 
after  the  latter  hour. 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  November  4  and  5,  the  Col- 
lege had  the  very  great  pleasure  of  having  as  its  guest  Dr.  John 
Ouincy  Adams,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Adams 
addressed  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes  on  Wednesday  morning, 
his  subject  being  "The  Psychology  of  Work."  In  the  afternoon 
at  2  o'clock  he  delivered  a  lecture  in  Dilworth  Hall  on  "The  Art 
of  Machine-made  Things,"  which  was  illustrated  by  stereopticon 
views,  and  on  Thursday  morning  a  third  lecture  on  "What  Is 
Art?"  Dr.  Adams'  lectures  were  intensely  interesting  and  help- 
ful, and  were  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  who  heard  them. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  October  23,  Miss  Skilton  entertained 
the  Smith  Club.  Miss  Eastman  and  Miss  Holman  were  the 
guests  of  honor.  Twelve  graduates  were  present  and  the  former 
members  felt  particular  pleasure  in  welcoming  the  new  members 
from  the  class  of  1903,  who  brought  with  them  an  inspiring  at- 
mosphere of  enthusiasm  and  devotion  to  their  Alma  Mater.  An 
hour  was  pleasantly  spent  in  playing  progressive  flinch,  the  prize 
being  won  by  Miss  Eastman.  At  the  close  of  the  game,  dainty 
refreshments  were  served,  in  which  the  college  colors,  gold  and 
white,  were  carried  out.  The  thanks  of  the  club  are  due  to  Miss 
Skilton  for  a  delightful  meeting. 

Hallowe'en  was  celebrated  in  a  festive  fashion  at  the  party 
given  by  President  Martin  and  the  Faculty  in  Dilworth  Hall,  Fri- 
day evening,  October  30,  to  the  whole  school.  All  were  kindly 
requested  to  come  dressed  as  dolls,  and  many  and  various  kinds 
of  dolls  responded.  In  one  corner  a  cowboy,  resplendent  with 
boots  and  guns,  lovingly  consorted  with  a  lady  of  the  Colonial 
period ;  in  another  a  farmer  boy  ladled  out  cider  to  a  dainty  Ja- 
panese, while  a  gorgeous  Willie  Boy,  in  dress  suit,  white  tie,  and 
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high  heels,  gracefully  waltzed  with  a  "cullud  lady"  in  an  abbre- 
viated costume  made  of  a  meal-bag.  And  these  were  only  a  few. 
"How  How"  and  "Who  Who,"  straight  from  Hiawatha's  land, 
mingled  with  the  Pale  Faces,  exciting  much  admiration  for  their 
many-hued  costumes  and  strings  of  beads.  As  fitting  environ- 
ment for  all  this  gaiety,  Dilworth  Hall  was  decorated  in  a  'Hal- 
loweeny'  manner — pumpkin-lanterns,  strings  of  apples,  and  In- 
dian corn  being  some  of  the  features.  As  entertainment,  the 
housegirls  participated  in  a  series  of  ancient  and  very  modern 
Mother  Goose  rhymes,  and  selections  from  the  Hoosier  Poet, 
Riley.  Fun  raged  hot  and  furious  until  ten  o'clock,  when  the 
bell  rang,  putting  an  end  to  a  very  successful  evening.  Among 
the  "dolls"  were  Misses  Van  Wagener,  McNitt,  Edna  McKee, 
Blair,  Stone,  King,  Flinn,  Burgoyne,  Armstrong,  Hall,  Halm, 
George,  Sloane,  Holman,  Bosworth,  Martin,  Aiken,  Florence 
Pfeil,  and  many  others,  all  worthy  of  mention. 

Among  the  changes  recently  effected  in  the  College  was  the 
conversion  of  the  Senior  parlor  into  a  reading  room.  The  Sen- 
iors were  then  given  the  best  room  in  Dilworth,  and  at  once  they 
employed  painters,  paper  hangers  and  other  workmen  to  beautify 
the  apartment,  which  was  done  behind  closed  doors — the  curious 
world  locked  out.  But  one  morning  President  Martin,  on  behalf 
of  the  Class  of  1904,  extended  to  Faculty  and  students  an  invita- 
tion to  a  Tea  in  the  new  Senior  Parlor — an  invitation  pleasantly 
anticipated  and  gladly  accepted.  November  2  found  the  class 
"at  home,"  welcoming  their  friends,  dispensing  tea  and  receiving 
compliments  concerning  their  beautiful  room.  It  is  without  ex- 
ception the  prettiest  place  in  the  College — the  class  colors  of 
brown  and  gold  displayed  where  practicable,  in  some  points  the 
gold  subdued  to  light  brown,  but  the  general  effect  one  harmoni- 
ous color  combination,  white  wood-work,  brown  walls,  a  stencilled 
border  displaying  the  allegorical  lamp  of  learning,  handsome  cur- 
tains, beautiful  pictures— all  contribute  to  the  elegance  of  the 
apartment.  The  Seniors  have  every  reason  to  be  well  pleased, 
but  their  satisfaction  was  immeasurably  increased  when  Dr. 
Adams  expressed  approval  of  every  feature  of  the  room.  Among 
the  guests,  Nov.  2,  were  Mrs.  Gray,  Mrs.  Spencer,  and  Mrs. 
Nevin,  honorary  member  of  IQ04.   Oner  of  the  pleasant  events 
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of  the  afternoon  for  the  Seniors  was  Mrs.  Nevin's  presentation 
of  a  College  banner  and  a  class  emblem.  May  1904  have  much 
pleasure  in  their  beautiful  parlor,  is  the  wish  of  all  their  friends. 


Alumnse  Notes. 


Miss  Elsie  Braun  has  returned  to  the  College  as  librarian. 

Miss  Annie  M.  Robinson  and  Dr.  Roy  Cooper  were  married 
on  October  22. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced  of  Miss  Eva  M.  Bard 
to  Mr.  Robert  Fulton. 

Miss  Helen  Sands  and  Miss  Rosetta  Moore  were  present  at 
Dr.  Adams'  lecture,  November  5. 

Miss  Edith  Stockton  and  her  mother  are  pleasantly  located 
at  616  Kelly  street,  Wilkinsburg. 

A  fine  Corot  picture,  "The  Dance  of  the  Nymphs,"  has  been 
presented  to  the  college  by  the  class  of  1903. 

Miss  Mary  Blair  is  the  first  of  the  class  of  1902  to  enter  poli- 
tics.    She  cast  her  vote  as  a  citizen  of  Colorado  on  November  3. 

Miss  Lydia  Murdoch  and  Mr.  Robert  Webster  Jones  were 
married  on  November  12.  Before  the  wedding  Miss  Murdoch 
was  extensively  entertained  by  friends  in  the  city. 

Miss  Pfeil,  Miss  Petty,  Miss  Hunter,  Miss  Sadler,  and  Miss 
McSherry,  1903,  and  Miss  Houston  and  Miss  Littell,  1902,  were 
present  at  the  Hallowe'en  party  and  brought  back  old  times  again. 

1  :  I  : 

Miss  Eleanor  Fitzgibbons,  of  '03,  has  accepted  the  position 
of  librarian  in  the  Carnegie  Library,  at  Carnegie.  Miss  Anna 
Hunter,  of  the  same  class,  "is  on  the  faculty  of  the  East  End  Pre- 
paratory School. 
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Personals. 

Miss  Emma  Snyder  attended  the  Hallowe'en  party. 

The  latest  mythological  myth, — the  Frogs  for  Biology.     . 

Miss  Sloane  has  become  the  honorary  member  of  the  Fresh- 
man class. 

The  Juniors  beg  to  state  that  they  are  the  proud  (?)  possess- 
ors of  a  new  old  carpet. 

The  home  of  Dr.  Martin  was  brightened  on  October  31  by 
the  arrival  of  a  baby  daughter. 

Student  (in  History) — "Charlemagne  was  very  well  edu- 
cated, only  he  couldn't  write." 

Madame  (to  II  College  French) — "I  am  growing  thin," 
and  the  class  laughed.     Why? 

The  Seniors  held  a  sale  of  college  banners  and  ice  cream 
sandwiches  in  Dilworth  Hall,  November  9. 

"The  deep  valleys  and  the  high  mountains  of  Switzerland  are 
green  with  furs." — (Seen  in  a  student's  paper.) 

Miss  Petty,  Miss  Pfeil,  Miss  McSherry  and  Miss  Florence 
Pfeil  brightened  the  Juniors  by  a  visit  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon, November  4th,  and  cordially  helped  to  more  thoroughly 
rough  house  the  Den. 

The  College  was  pleasantly  surprised  on  Monday  morning, 
November  9,  by  the  attractive  appearance  of  the  Junior  Den.  A 
revolution  had  evidently  taken  place  over  Sunday,  and  the  result 
is  a  credit  to  the  class  of  1905. 

If  you  have  a  consciousness  that  you  have  a  state  of  con- 
sciousness, and  if  you  have"  a  consciousness  that  you  have  a  con- 
sciousness that  you  have  a  state  of  consciousness,  and  if  you  have 
a  consciousness  that  you  have  a  consciousness  that  you  have  a 
consciousness  that  you  have  a  state  of  consciousness,  then  have 
you  a  consciousness  -of  how  many  conscious  states  of  conscious- 
ness you  have? 
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Jessie  on  the  window  seat, 

Becky  on  the  chair, 
Maidens  with  reluctant  feet 

Leave  the  couple  there. 

At  the  corner  you  look  back, 

Mustn't,  mustn't  stare — 
Jessie  on  the  window  seat 

And  Rebekah — where? 

A  tragedy  in  one  act,  having-  unity  of  time,  place,  and  plot. 

Dramatis  Personae — ist  Junior,  2d  Junior,  Miss  Clark. 

Scene — Junior  Den. 

First  and  Second  Juniors,  seated  talking. 

Knock  at  door. 

First  Junior — "Come  in." 

Second  Junior — "Stay  out." 

Miss  C. — "In  that  case,  of  course,  I  won't  come  in." 

First  and  second  Juniors  (chorus) — Wild  apologies. 

A  Scrap  of  Paper. — Monday,  9.10  A.  M.  Miss  Moore — 
"May  I  have  an  excuse  for  tardiness  ?" 

Miss  E. — "What  reason?" 

Miss  M. — "The  fog,  no  cars.     Thank  you." 

Tuesday,  9.15  A.  M.  Miss  M. — "May  I  have  an  excuse  for 
tardiness  ?" 

Miss  E  —  "What  reason?" 

Miss  M. — "The  fog,  no  cars.     Thank  you." 

Wednesday,  9.20  A.  M.  Miss  M. — "May  I  have  an  excuse," 
etc. 

Miss  E. — "What  reason?" 

Miss  M—  "The— thank  you." 

The  following  composition  was  found  on  the  editor's  desk 
the  other  morning,  signed  "Harriet." 
I  stood  upon  the  shore, 
And  with  a  reed  upon  the  sand  I  wrote, 
"Helen,  I  love  thee !" 

A  wave  came  and  washed  out  the  fair  impression, 
O,  cruel  wave,  frail  reed,  and  treacherous  sand, 
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I'll  trust  thee  no  more,  but  with  a  high  and  mighty  hand 

I'll  pluck  from  Norway's  topmost  height,  her  tallest  pine, 

Dip  its  top  deep  into  the  crater  of  Vesuvius, 

And  upon  the  high  and  varnished  heaven,  I'll  write, 

"Helen,  I  love  thee !" 

And  I'd  like  to- see  any  old  wave  wash  that  out. 

Thursday  evening,  Oct.  29,  Miss  Nancy  Blair  entertained 
the  Seniors  and  a  few  other  friends  at  a  very  enjoyable  Hal- 
lowe'en party  at  her  home.  When  the  guests  were  assembled, 
they  were  invited  by  a  ghostly  figure  to  proceed  to  the  library, 
which  was  lighted  only  by  grinning  Jack  o'  Lanterns.  Here, 
amid  much  merriment,  a  number  of  Hallowe'en  games  were  in- 
dulged in,  and  each  guest  learned  from  her  ghostly  hostess  what 
her  future  life  was  to  be,  and  also  received  a  gift  which  was  to 
help  her  in  her  chosen  work.  After  choosing  partners  by  means 
of  divided  quotations,  the  company  entered  the  dining  room, 
where  the  class  colors,  brown  and  gold,  were  found  carried  out  in 
Hallowe'en  spirit.  The  supper  consisted  of  dainties  suitable  to 
the  season,  and  each  guest  received  as  souvenir,  the  pretty  brown 
and  gold  "  stein ' '  which  she  found  at  her  plate.  In  all  respects 
the  affair  was  most  enjoyable  and  it  was  with  reluctance  and  at  a 
very  late  hour  that  the  last  sfood-niffht  was  said. 


Athletic  News. 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  energetic  president  has  not  called 
a  meeting  since  October  8,  we  still  continue  to  exist,  and  to  pros- 
per. The  basket  ball  players  Have  been  formed  into  six  teams. 
From  these  a  picked  team  will  be  chosen  to  play  other  schools. 
The  interest  in  tennis  has  not  died  down,  though  all  the  mem- 
bers are  not  quite  as  enthusiastic  as  Miss  George,  who,  it  is  re- 
ported, rises  while  it  is  yet  night,  and  with  any  unhappy  and 
sleepy  victim  she  can  trap,  goes  out  to  play. 

As  for  the  golfers,  they  like  true  charity,  never  vaunt  them- 
selves and  are  not  puffed  up.  In  fact  they  are  so  quiet  and  hard 
to  find,  one  might  be  led  to  suppose  they  are  no  longer  in  the  land 
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of  the  living-.     However,  while  there  is  life  there  is  hope,  and  we 
still  live. 

Jean  Martin. 


Exchanges. 


The  Buchtelite  contains  some  excellent  poems. 

Is  not  the  Vail  Deaue  Budget  rather  small  for  the  price? 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  the  number  of  exchanges  has  this 
month  greatly  increased,  and  we  look  forward  with  pleasure  to 
coming  numbers. 

The  Muhlenberg  bespeaks  dignity,  refinement  and  self-re- 
spect, and  is  very  satisfactory. 

The  Pittsburg  High  School  Journal  we  find  to  be  a  splendid 
expression  of  High  School  life ;  more  careful  diction,  however, 
might  add  to  its  interest. 

The  cover  of  The  College  Folio  might  be  improved  upon. 
Also,  if  all  good  things  come  in  small  packages,  surely  the  ex- 
change column  of  said  paper  is  superlatively  good. 

The  Game  of  Love. — "You  are  the  Queen  of  Hearts  and  I 
am  the  King,"  wmispered  the  young  man  fondly.  But  just 
then  the  old  man  appeared  as  the  King  of  Clubs  and  made  him 
look  like  the  Deuce. — The  Index. 

The  Lesbian  Herald  for  October  is  especially  worthy  of 
praise.  The  article  entitled  "The  Personality  of  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett Browning,"  displays  admirable  qualities  of  thought  and  noble 
appreciation.     We  are  the  better  for  having  read  it. 

The  October  Courant  of  the  Western  University  contains  an 
article  so  excellent  that  its  impression  is  slow  to  leave  the  reader. 
We  mean  the  essay  which  took  the  prize  at  the  Pittsburg  Eistedd- 
fod, "The  Influence  of  Our  Material  Prosperity  on  the  Character 
of  the  People."  The  Courant  may  well  be  proud  of  its  author 
and  editor-in-chief. 
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Smart  Freshie — "Have  you  heard  the  story  of  the  preci- 
pice?" 

Sophomore— "No !     What  about  it?" 

Smart  Freshie — "Oh,  it's  only  a  bluff." 

Sophomore — "That's  nothing !  Have  you  heard  the  story 
of  the  tiger?" 

Smart  Freshie— "No !     What  is  it?" 

Soph— "Oh!     It's  fierce!"— Ex. 

The  Mirror's  personals  are  very  entertaining ;  for  instance : 

"Prof.  M.,  dining  at  a  Boston  hotel,  ordered  a  bottle  of  hock, 
saying  as  he  did  so : 

'Here,  waiter,  bring  me  a  bottle  of  hock — hie,  haec,  hoc' 

The  waiter,  who  had  been  to  C.  H.  S.  smiled,  but  never 
stirred. 

'What  are  you  standing  there  for?'  exclaimed  the  professor. 
'Didn't  I  order  some  hock?' 

'Yes,  sir,'  said  the  waiter,  'but  you  afterward  declined  it.'  " 

— and : 
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The    Best    Made 


6227     PENN, 

22     FRANKSTOWIM, 


Stoebener, 

EAST     END. 


Call  and  see  our  Porcelain  and  Ivory 

Miniatures  for  Christmas  Holidays. 

THE 

C.  A.  JARRETT 

...STUDIO... 

Phone  721  East.         6200  PENN  AVE. 


GOOD  THINGS  TO  EAT. 


Geo.  E.  Mm  I  Co. 


6th  Ave.,  opp.  Trinity  Church, 
Highland  and  Centre  Avenues. 

Phones,     234,  349.      P.  &  A.  362.  ",    City    Store. 
144,152,153.  P.  &  A,  144.    East  End  Store- 
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Fine  Millinery  a  Specialty. 

NOTIONS  AND  LADIES' 
FURNISHINGS. 


ICoIhs 


WOOD   STREET 

AND 

SOUTH  AVENUE, 
Wilkinsburg, 


Pa 


PYROGBAPHIC 

Outfits  and  Wood 

Such  as 

TEA  TABLES, 
WASTE  BASKETS, 
MUSIC  STOOLS, 

PHOTO  FRAMES, 

STEINS. 

Absolutely  new  designs. 

224     SIXTH     STHE  ET. 


Strongest  in  the   World. 

The  strongest  financial  institutions  in  the  world 

are  the  life  assurance  companies — and  the  strongest  of  these  is 

THE  EQUITABLE — 
with  its  more  than  $75,000,000  of  surplus  and  careful,  conser- 
vative management — 

And  there's  an  Equitable  Policy  to  meet  your  very  need — 
The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society, 
Edward  A.  Woods,  Manager, 

Equitable  Floor,  Frick  Building. 


GUARANTEED: 


FITTED  WITH    I4*_T  COLD  POI NT  1 


THE  CITY  DEPOSIT  BANK. 

PENN  &  CENTER  AVENUES. 

Capital,  $200,000.00       Surplus,  $375,000.00 
Assets,  $3,100,000.00. 

James  R.  Mellon,  President. 

J.  D.  Miller,  Cashier. 

Special  Department  for  Women. 
Safe  Deposit  and  Silver  Storage  Vaults. 
4  Per  Cent  Interest  on  Savings  Accounts. 
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A  Kitchen  Idyll, — In  Two  Chapters. 

chapter  I. 
Puella  ex  Erin, 
Laboraus  for  hire, 
Festinaus  eagerly 
Accendere  the  fire. 

CHAPTER   II. 

Petroleum  handy — 
"Vetus,  vetus  story" — 
Puella  blown  skyward, 
Eteain  ad  glory. 
— Pittsburg  High  School  Journal. 
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TWO    F's    IN    A    POD. 

XDoptJLAU  "Purest 

XTrioes.  JTroducts. 

We  are  now  receiving  fresh  lots  of  canned 
goods  daily  from  best  packers,  and  can  fur- 
nish you  with  anything  in  the  line  of  new 
canned  vegetables  at  reasonable  prices.  We 
would  suggest  that  you  give  us  your  order 
now  for  canned  goods  as  we  look  for  much 
higher  prices  in  the  near  future.  Make  up 
your  list  and  seud  it  to  our  store  and  we  will 
give  you  the  very  best  prices  possible  for  high 
grade  goods.    Gundermnn  &  Buehler, 
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The  monkey  lost  his  head  and  fellj 
into  the  crocodile's  jaws.  Even  then  hisj 
wits  did  not  desert  him. 

"I  dropped  in  for  dinner,"  he  said  withj 
an  engacring"  smile. 


JAMIESON  SISTERS, 

fine    pbotograpbs. 


WALLACE   BUILDING, 

Center  and 
Highland  Avenues. 

Bell  'Phone,   1994   Eaj-t. 


Says  _^> 

If  the  Present  and  future  Scholars  of  the  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women  study  economy  they  will  Patronize  CAIN  when  in  need  of 
Anything  in  the  SHOE  LINE.  Cain's  Gym.  Oxfords  are  the  Only  Ox- 
fords for  Gym.  Use.  Do  You  Patronize  CAIN?  Reciprocity  is  good 
for  you. 

Highland.    E.    E. 


THE  WM.  E.  STIEREN  CO.,  Inc., 

Artist's  Materials, 
Pyrography    Outfits     and 
Supplier         .:. 

We  believe  that  we  carry  the  largest  stock 
ind  the  best  assortment. 

543  Smithfield  Street, 
PITTSBURG. 


RANDOLPH  S  McCLEMENTS,  ' 


i 


FOR 


TELEPHONES 


t   Bell  25  and  35  East.         P.  &  P.  25  East,   j 
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W.  R.  KUHN  &  CO., 

Confectioners. 

* 

FANCY     BASKETS,    GERMAN 

FAVORS.    DINNER    CARDS. 

Etc.,  Etc. 
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SHOULD  always  bear  the  mark 
of  elegance,  should  always 
accord  with  the  costume  and  oc- 
casion. We  specialize  on  slippers; 
our  modes  are  up-to-the-minute 
and  exclusive,  our  slippers  stand 
for  elegance  in  material  and  shape, 
appropriateness  in  color  and  effect. 
Our  Autumn  sandals  with  new 
straps  and  bead  decoration  are  ex- 
ceptional ;  we  alone  in  the  city  sell 
the  exquisite  slipper  of  European 
hand-made  lace  over  dainty  tints 
in  satin  to  match  any  evening 
gown.  We  alone  sell  stockings  in 
Quarter  Sizes  that  will  fit  any  foot. 


W.  B.  LOVELESS  CO., 
Sixth  and  Penn. 


HORNE-STEWART 

Cloaks  and   Suits  COMPANY 

M  i  1 1  i  n  e  ry  gg 

Dry  Goods 
Furs 

Exclusive  and  Authoritative 
Styles  and  Never  too  Much 
to  Pay. 


233"235  fifth  Avenues® 


She  came  up  to  the  country 

But  a  week  or  so  ago, 
This  city  maid  who  had  ne'er  seen 

The  fields  where  wild  flowers  grow ; 
And  when  she  saw  the  cattails, 

She  cried,  '-Oh,  do  look,  quick! 
Who  ever  heard  of  sausages 

A-growing  on  a  stick !" 

— St.  Nicholas. 


"O,  my !"  she  exclaimed,  impatiently, 
"we'll  be  sure  to  miss  the  first  act.  We've 
jbeen  waiting  a  good  many  minutes  for 
fthat  mother  of  mine." 

"Hours,  I  should  say!"  he  replied 
Srather  tartly. 

"Ours?"  she  cried,  joyfully.  "O, 
JGeorge,  this  is  so  sudden." — Ex. 


- 


A  W,  SMITH 

FLORIST, 

345   SIXTH  AVENUE. 


A  choice  and  large  assortment  of 


to  \ 
1  I 


Always  on  hand,  from  our 
own  greenhouses  and  else- 
where  

ARTISTIC   DECORATING 

For  Weddings,  Receptions 
or   Dinners 

All  orders  are  given  the  most 
careful  attention 

TELEPHONE  33S0. 
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v%,<%&*w*,'WW%*>^'%'%>'*sp      TRY    THE 


Our  Blended  Coffee 

is  just  a  sample  of  the  good 
things  to  be  had  at  our  store. 
Have  you  tried  it  ?  25  cents 
per  pound 


t     Highland  Blend  Coffee, 


KUHN  &  BRO.  CO., 


j  Penn  Avenue,  East  End. 


It  Sells  at  25c  the  Pound, 


The   Grocer, 


PHONES : 
Bell,  E.  E.  47  and  1150. 
P.  &  A.   E.  E.  47. 


East  End. 


REMOVAL   NOTICE. 


J,  C.  ROSS  Removed  to  No.  20  Fifth  St. 
One  Door  from  Penn  Ave.,  near  Home's. 

We  invite  you  to  call  and  see  a  new 
line  of  Plain,  Stamped  and  Decorated 
Wood.  Also  a  complete  line  of  Leather 
Pillows.  A  full  line  of  Kodaks,  Cameras 
dk.nd  Supplies.  Special  attention  given  to 
Developing,  Printing  and  Enlarging. 

WOOD  TO  BURN. 

MAKE   YOUR  OWN  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 


You  can  get  a  complete  Pyrographing  $ 
Outfit  from  S3.CO  to  S7.OO.  Our  special  & 
$5  Outfit  sells  now  for  $4.75.  We  give  you  ^ 
One  Free  lesson  when  )'ou  buy  your  $ 
outfit,  and  full  instructions  how  to  use  it.  & 
Any  child  can  do  the  work.  c| 


C.  ROSS  &  CO. 


ers, 

HARDWARE    AND     HOUSEFURNISHING 

GOODS.      STOVES,   RANGES  AND 

FURNACES.     GAS  STOVES 

FROM  $1.00  UP. 

Sheet  Metal  Work  of  every  description. 

5512  Penn  Ave.        Tel.  ^16,  East  End. 


MacDONALD'S 

CUNblES 

KE  £REtf. 

Novelties,  Dinner  Fav- 
ors, Fancy  Baskets  and 
Boxes,  Etc 


We  Establish  the  Standard  of  Ex- 
cellence for    others    to    Institute, 


*&&&«*3988fc&$&3  £$^^$$S8K$$**BSBK   \   2o8  Sixth  Street, 


Pittsburg. 


.^sss  sss  ess  ess  sss  sss  ess  sss  sss  sss  sss  sss  ssssss  sss  sss  sss  efctsss^ 

|    THE    EQUITABLE    TRUST    COMPANY    J 

I  PAYS     £JL     PER  CENT  § 

!  BANK     BY     MAIL  I 

I  509     SMITHFIELD     STREET  jj 

i  * 
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n..„xu2nnnnron^mr«nf    n.nrn    l   THE         BERLITZ         SCHOOL 

DAINTY  CORRESPONDENCE  PAPER  0F  LANqUAQES 

Suitable  for  any  occasion  \ 

Easy  to  write  on     .     .     .  j  Is  to  Language  Teaching  what  Web- 

French  Dimity  in  white,  blue  and  grey—  ster's    Dictionary  is  to   all   others— 

Royal  Court  Linen  in  white  and  blue —  First  and  Foremost.     :::::: 

Old  Vienna  Bond  in  white — 
Duquesne  Vellum  in  white — 

Envelopes  to  match 
«/.    #?.    WELDIN   &    CO.,         I    Temporary  address-BIJOU     I  - 

429-431  Wood  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Bell  'Phone,  689  Grant 

IB-    dZ    IB.  F~      DEVELOPING  1 

i  I  AMD                               \ 

Large  choice  assortments  of  good  goods  <  j  P§£ffM!r§§$&53                       T 

sold  at  small  profit.     Prices  made  this  store  j  j  \ 

what   it   is   to-day — one   of    Greater    Pitts-  \  f  It  will  save  a  lot  of  bother  and  assure  I 

burg's  Greatest  Dry  Goods  Stores.  j  the  best  resuits  possible  if  you  bring  your  I 

That's'   what's   going  to  make   this   store  I  I  photographic  films  and  plates  here  to  be   ! 

the  Greatest.  J  developed  and  printed—  \ 

Such    a   determination    is   of    interest   to      \    t 

s    t  Charges  Are  Very    Reasonable 

you — it  saves  you  money.  j 

Come  and, see  the  variety  and  character  i       Cameras  and  photographers'  supplies  I 

of  what's  shown  you— ask  prices — note  how      s    I    of  all  kinds, 
they  prove  your  advantage.  j   I  ~^~^~-. 

1     Morrison's, 
BOGGS  &  BUHL,  "     *' 

Allegheny,  pa.  \  [***_    SIXTH      STREET.  I 

I    £  Get  The  Habit.      Trade  At  4 

The  Leading  Studio.  <    4       ,-  4      ■  ,  -  ^^  ■«■  -^y  ?  ^*>l     r 

All  Work  The  Best.  4  300  to  400  Market  St. 

Special  School  Rates  to  I  5  ready  with  new  styles  in 

Students  This   Season.  j    *    Womens>  suits,  skirts,  Jackets, 

CALL  AND  SEE.  :  :  )    j  "Waists  and  Furnishings. 

\    V  Money  saved  at  our  prices. 

Baum  &  Whitfield  Sts.,  #  f 

Just  oflE  Highland  Ave.,  E.  E.,  PITTSBURG.    (    i/%,'%/%/%^'^*'%^%'  '%%^%^k%',%^ 
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luS  we  follow  the  ONE-PRICE  SYSTEM  absolutely, 
x  know  the  price  of  our  Pianos  BEFORE  coming 
to  see  them.    That  makes  Piano  buying  easy. 

The    Artistic 
KLEBER     PIANO 

is  $375.00.    Sold  on  an  eight  years'  trial. 

I  T     "FT   "R  "FT  f?  6o  Years  in 

%  J-/  -CV   A-»   -LV   Fv  >  Pittsburgh. 

221-223     Fifth    Avenue. 

ctory    129TH   and  Park   Avenue,  New  York. 


ALLACE  OPTICAL  CO.. 


(r? 


642  Penn  Avenue 

'Phone  1040  Grant 

Eyes  Tested. 
Prescriptions  Promptly 
Filled. 
All    Work    Guaranteed. 


Established  1832. 

.  J.  GILLESPIE  &  CO. 

422  Wood  Street 


aintings 


W.  W.  WMKICK, 

Jeweler. 

Repairing  Given  Prompt 
Attention. 

6109  PENN    AVE.,  EAST  END. 

'Phone  488  East. 

4    PLE^MNIT    SmWT 


is  a  home  where  the  hostess  knows  the  grace 
and  beauty  of  Art  Pottery,  Fine  China,  Cut 
Glass,  Banquet  Lamps,  Bric-a-Brac,  Etc. 
Visit  our  store  and  see  the  beautiful  collection 
of  fine  wares.  They  bring  forth  many  expres- 
sions of  admiration  for  their  beauty,  newness 
and  low  prices 


T.  G.  EVANS  &  CO., 


643  Liberty  Avenue, 

Bell  Phone  866.    P.  &  A.  Main  244. 


Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Delicious   Chocolates  and   Bon-Bons. 

REYMER'S, 

243  FIFTH  AVE., 

Hot    Chocolate    and     Bouillon. 


Personally  selected  abroad.     Now  on  view 
our 


Galleries 


NEW   DESIGNS   FOR  FRAMING. 

All  of  the  Fall  Publications  of  the  Artistic 
lwards  Prints — in  Color — have  been  added 
our  Collection. 


Wurjd^rly     Brobt^r^ 
Art  Deal^ro; 


332 

Sixbi)  Ave. 


Pittsburgh  : 

! 
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''What's  the  price  of  your  best  tea?'| 


w  {asked  the  woman  with  the  market  has 

s  ket- 

sey  west  cigars,   jtj        "Two   dollars    a   pound,"    replied   tH 
*  jclerk. 
PRICED      BROS.        "*'l     "Isn't  that  too  steep?"  asked  the  ba| 

»n  lerain  chaser. 
Cor,  Penn  Avenue  and  Sixth  Street.     *V    I      "Yes,    ma'am,"    answered    the    youth 


^^^aaa^aaaaaa^^assa***^    {"'That's  what  folks  buy  tea  for." — Chi 


\caeo  News. 


Thompson  &  Company 

GAS,  ELECTRIC  AND 
COMBINATION  CHANDELIERS 


Telephone,  E.  E. 
654. 


5939  BAUM  STREET,  E.  E., 

Whitfield  Bldg, 


Oliver  McClintock  Co. 

Have   always   on    hand  the   largest  stock  in 
this  region  of 

Wilton,  Axminster  and  Brus- 
sels Carpets ;  Oriental  and 
Domestic  Rugs ;  Linoleums, 
Mattings,  Shades,  Fine  Drap- 
eries and  Lace  Curtains,  Etc. 


219  Fifth  Avenue, 


PITTSBURGH. 


SPECIAL 

Fall  and  Holiday  Goods. 

A,  E,  SIEDLE, 

Jeweler  and  Silversmith, 

6013  PENN  AVENUE,  E.  E, 
Pittsburgh,  Penn' a, 

Sign  of  the  Big  White  Clock. 


J.      C.      GROGAN&CO., 


F»reciotis     Stones     and     High     Art     Silverware.  t 

I 

Appropriate  selections  for  Holiday,  Wedding  and  Anniversaries,   or  any  £ 

occasion  where  Friendship  and  Affection  may  avail  itself  of  true  expression,  p 

443    MARKET  STREET,  COR.     FIFTH    AVENUE,    1 

PITTSBURGH,     PA.  | 


PATRONIZE    OUR 

,  3.  ROBINSON.        'Phones,  289  E.        r.  e.  LOGAN. 

R.  E.  Logan  &  Co., 

MANTELS, 

FIRE  PLACES, 

TILES.    :      :      : 


929-5931  Banm  St., 
ospeh  Caldwell. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Wm.  T.  Graham. 


CALDWELL  &  GRAHAM, 

DRY  GOODS  and   MILLINERY. 


70S     PENN     AVENUE. 
hone    143.  WlLKINSBURG,    Pa  . 

Carpets  and  Furniture. 


KATTRESSES  . 
5PRINQS  .  .  . 
;URTAINS  .  .  . 
SHADES  .  .  . 
.INOLEUMS,  Etc. 


v  Prices 

( Reasonable. 


Altered  and 


Carpets  Cleaned, 

Relaid.     Furniture   Repaired 

and  Re-upholstered. 


,  SCOTT  &  CO., 


5023    Penn    Ave.,         East    End. 

8 1  East— Both  'Phones. 
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/I.   STIEREIM, 

onicinn,  <- 

544  Smithfield  St., 
PITTSBURGH,  PA 


EYES    EXAMINED, 

GLASSES    GROUND, 

FRAMES    FITTED. 


Golf,  Basket  Ball,  Skates,  Hock- 
ey Goods.     Full  Line 
Athletic  Goods. 


A.  G.  PRATT  &  CO., 

507  WOOD  ST. 


P.  Lawrence  Jones,  B.S.,  Ph.Q.  g 

(SUCCESSOR   TO  ELMER   E.   TRIBBY,)  W 

APOTHECARY,  & 

s 

$  5213  Fifth  Avenue,       Pittsburg,  Pa.   m 


Cc  "2"©ia.  2^oa.©-wr 

that  we  print  more  books  than  any  firm 
in  the  East  End  ? 

ID©   "STo-u.  IESia.o"w 

that  our  Programs,  Topic  Cards  and  Leaf- 
lets elicit  the  admiration  of  lovers  of  Fine 
Printing? 

3D©   "STo-u.  2Cn.©-w 

that  we  are  prompt,  and  that  an  order 
for  a  dollar  receives  as  much  care  and  at- 
tention as  one  for  a  hundred  dollars?  . 
If  you  are  fastidious,  if  you  require 
prompt  and  efficient  service,  come  to  .    . 

61 17-61 1 9  Kirk  wood  Street. 
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ST.  LOUIS  1904 

Eaels-iTsits    Cla.ss3.fl.ea.    i».to 

Fifteen  Great  Departments 

to  be  arranged  in  nine 
great  Exhibit  Palaces, 
and  more  than 

One  Hundred  Important 
Buildings 

FOR    A    ROUTE 

Look  at  the  Map  of  the 


SHORT  LINES  i. 

9 

8  x^^%s^**^%^*%**sm^%%$ 


.99  333  333  333  333  333  3  333  3333 


% 


DAVID  H.  TESH, 

— DEALER   IN — 

Fresh   and    Smoked 


MEATS 


OE  ALL    KINDS. 

STALL  NO.  7, 
DIAMOND  MARKET, 


* 
$  bell  2255,        'phone  :         p.  &  a.  1125.  jj( 


si 


DAVIS'  BOOK  STORE 

We  will  open  our 

CALENDARS 

November  20th.     Our  display  this  year  will  be  the  largest 
and  handsomest  we  have  ever  shown. 

R-  S.  Davis  &  Co.,  346  fifth  avenue  I 

EVERYBODY  LIKES  PICTURES  | 


■  ■ 


Get   our   reasonable   prices   on  w 

Pictures  and  Frames.     Picture  5 

Framing    done    promptly    and  g 

properly.  « 

GEO.  H.  ABEL,  JR.,  | 

201  N.   Highland  Ave.  & 

| 


•abscribe  for  §oi;osis 
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335,  337,  339   FOURTH    AVENUE 


ittsbur 


CAPITAL, 
SURPLUS. 


$1,500,000 

$!6,000,000 


YOUNG     W OMEN 

Should  learn  something  of  business  affairs  by  having  their  own  PERSONAL 
BANK  ACCOUNTS,  either  such  to  check  or  in  our  Savings  Department.  The  practice 
of  balancing  their  own  statements,  computing  the  compound  interest  on  deposits 
and  watching  the  rapid  increase  of  small  savings  is  of  great  value. 

INVESTMENTS  may  be  made  through  our  Trust  Department  and  monthly  or 
quarterly  statements  will  be  rendered,  together  with  checks  for  income  collected.  The 
officers  of  the  Company  will  be  pleased  to  give  any  information  desired  on  such  matters. 

Receives  Deposits  and  Allows  Interest  at  the  Rate  of  Two  Per  Cent. 
Per  Annum  on  Daily  Balances  Subject  to  Check. 


ROBERTS  &  SONS,  Leading  Jewelers 


BEAUTIFUL    THINGS. 

for  personal  use  or  gift  giving — essentially  a  stock 
of  worthiest  quality— Precious  Stones,  Jewelry, 
Sterling  Silver,  Works  of  Art. 


p.    ROBERTS    &    SONS,         -  225  Fifth  Avenue. 
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A  Country  Doctor's  Christmas  Day. 


(Awarded  the  Collegiate  Prize.) 

It  was  a  clear,  cold  Christinas,  when  the  very  air  crisped 
and  crackled,  and  the  Doctor  of  the  town  thought  gratefully  of 
the  lonk,  quiet  holiday  indoors,  which  he  hoped  would  be  his. 
All  his  professional  duties  would  be  over  in  two  hours,  and  he 
could  eat  his  Christmas  dinner  with  his  family — a  rare  occur- 
rence on  ordinary  days.  To-morrow  would  be  a  busy  day — 
the  day  after  a  "celebration"  generally  was.  To-day  was  his 
to  enjoy.     But  alas  for  his  hopes. 

Just  as  he  had  begun  an  extremely  interesting  article,  the 
bell  rang.  A  short,  heavy  set  man,  with  a  humorous  etxprjes- 
sion  in  his  twinkling  eyes,  appeared  on  the  scene  and  began 
without  preamble: 

"Doctor,  I  wish  you'd  call  around  at  my  house  some  time 
this  morning — no  particular  hurry.  My  wife  thinks  she  has 
contracted  a  newer  disease  than  the  last  one;  like  and  yet  un- 
like the  others,  you  know.  No  special  hurry,"  added  the  un- 
sympathetic husband  with  a  grin. 

"I'll  be  there  in  half  an  hour,"  promised  the  doctor,  smiling 
a  trifle  sarcastically.  As  he  turned,  you  saw  a  tall  spare  man 
in  the  prime  of  life,  despite  his  weatherbeaten  look  and  pathetic 
stoop, — both  eloquent  of  extremes  of  weather  and  long  coun- 
try rides.  His  face  had  an  expression  of  nobility  upon  it  that 
made  you  trust  him,  instinctively.  Many,  indeed,  had  done  so 
and  the  shabby  little  office  had  been  the  confessional  of  "minds 
diseased"  as  well  as  of  bodily  infirmities. 

The  office  was  characteristic  of  its  occupant.  The  door, 
with  its  marks  of  usage,  admitted  one  to  a  room  with  personal- 


4  A  COUNTRY  DOCTOR'S  CHRISTMAS  DAY. 

ity.  On  one  side  of  the  room  were  the  usual  diploma,  pictures 
of  the  faculty  and  class  of  18 —  of  Jefferson  Medical.  Beside 
these,  you  saw  the  Hippocratic  oath,  that  wonderful  picture 
"The  Doctor,"  and  Will  Carleton's  pen.  picture  of  "A  Country 
Doctor."  Over  the  desk  was  a  picture  of^  Abraham  Lincoln. 
But  most  interesting  of  all  were  the  bits  of  verse,  philosophy, 
extracts  from  favorite  books,  pasted  upon  the  faded  wall.  You 
saw  De  Quincey's  "Apostrophe  to  Opium"  side  by  side  with 
Dr.  Van  Dyke's  "Rules  for  a  Gentle  Life."  The  spirit  of 
nearly  all  the  poems  was  that  of  an  old  hymn — 

"To  serve  the  present  age, 
My  calling  to  fulfill." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  room  were  the  built-in  book  shelves. 
The  furnishings  of  the  room  might  be  shabby, but  here  you  saw 
the  most  advanced  medical  research.  Books,  professional  and 
otherwise,  were  the  doctor's  one  extravagance. 

The  half-hour's  pleasant  reading  is  at  an  end,  and  with  a 
sigh  and  a  promise  to  be  back  in  an  hour,  the  doctor  isi  on  his 
way. 

In  a  comfortably  furnished  home,  in  the  central  part  of  the 
town,  lives  the  most  troublesome  of  patients — a  woman  whose 
disease  is  insidious-self-centeredness.  She  spends  her  time  in 
alternately  dilating  on  her  ills  and  criticising  her  husband  and 
daughter-in-law.  A  beauty  in  her  youth,  she  never  forgets  it 
nor  allows  others  to  do  so. 

With  the  unreasonableness  of  her  type,  she  greets  her 
physician  thus : 

"Well,  Doctor,  I  concluded  you  had  forgotten  me,  and  if 
you  only  knew  how  I  suffer.  It's  perfectly  ridiculous.  There's 
Tom,  running  right  off  to  his  store — it's  perfectly  ridic'lous  the 
idol  that  store  is.  H'e  leaves  me  all  alone,  except  for  the  maid, 
and  she  puts  in  her  time  falling  up  and  downstairs,  judging  by 
the  noise  I  hear.  Ye;s,  I  know  he's  here  now,  but  only  for  a 
moment.  Then  Mary  (the  daughter-in-law)  is  offended  at  a 
little  remark  I  made  to  her,  and  only  comes-once  a  day." 

"Poor  girl,  she  deserves  a  crown  for  coming  at  all," 
thought  the  Doctor. 
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"I  was  just  saying  to  her  how  both  my  sons*  had  disap- 
pointed me,  one  by  dying,  the  other  by  marrying  as  he  did,  and 
why,  Mary  left  right  away.  It's  perfectly  ridic'Ious  !  Another 
thing  that  has  shaken  my  poor  nerves  is  that  awful  widow 
joining  our  club.     The  things  I've  heard  about  her.     Why — " 

"Anne,  you'd  better  tend  to  your  own  affairs,"  suggested 
her  husband,  unconsciously  giving  her  the  only  advice  she 
could  never  heed. 

This  giving  occasion  for  a  fresh  attack  on  "Tom,"  and  the 
Doctor  seeing  it  was  useleiss  to  waste  time  this  morning  in  an 
attempt  to  lead  her  mind  away  from  herself,  hastily  instructed 
the  maid  as  to  medicines  and  escaped. 

As  he  was  hastily  retracing  his  steps  toward  the  warm  of- 
fice and  fascinating  article,  he  heard  his  name  called.  Turning, 
he  saw  a  boy  on  horseback,  whom  he  recognized  as  the  chore- 
boy  at  the  County  Almshouse,  which  stood  outside  the  town. 

"Doc,  Mis'  Hawk  says  for  you  to  come  right  away  to  see 
ol'  Grandmam  Wilson.     She's  had  another  sinking  spell." 

"All  right,  my  lad.  I'll  be  there,"  pleasantly  answered  the 
Doctor. 

And  in  a  short  time  he  set  out  over  the  roads  he  had  trav- 
eled for  thirty  years,  to  give  the  remainder  of  his  Christinas 
morning  to  a  charity  patient. 

The  free  open  county,  through  which  he  made  his  soli- 
tary rides,  had  given  to  his  mind  some  of  its  breadth  of  view, 
and  in  his  lonely  self-communings,  had  lifted  him  above  pitti- 
ness  of  spirit. 

Through  spotlessly  clean  halls,  the  Doctor  came  to  a  tiny 
room,  where  lay  an  old  woman, — the  fast  failing  victim  of  a 
"stroke." 

He  saw  the  sharp  contrast  in  the  characters  of  the  self- 
centered  woman  he  had  just  left,  and  his  present  patient. 
There  had  never  been  any.  complaining  here — only  silence  as  to 
the  changes  of  fortune,  which  had  brought  her — a  wife  and 
mother — to  spend  her  last  days  in  a  poor  house.  There  had 
always  been  patience,  even  before  her  mind  was  gone.  Now, 
she  retained  only  the  pleasant  memories  of  her  former  friends. 
If  she  felt  neglected,  no  one  ever  knew  it. 
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Propped  up  by  pillows,  she  calmly  awaited  the  end.  Be- 
side her  lay  a  great  pile  of  quilts  and  she  fingered  them  lov- 
ingly. They  were  her  own  handiwork,  in  all  designs — log 
cabin,  crazy,  spider  web,  goose  chase,  meeting  house,  and  one 
design  of  a  black  velvet  cat,  whose  porcelain-button  eyes 
watched  the  gaily-colored  birds,  disporting  themselves  around 
the  border  of  the  quilt.  Her  mind  was  gone,  as  to  the  present, 
but  she  never  grew  tired  of  identifying  each  patch.  Here  were 
the  gowns  of  a  former  generation — -her  generation.  This  pale- 
green  had  been  her  wedding  dress,  and  one  liked  to  think  of 
the  love-dream  sewn  into  it  by  these  poor  brown  fingers.  Here 
was  a  bit  of  red  from  the  first  little  short  dress  of  her  oldest 
child.  Over  and  over,  she  repeated  the  history  of  each  bit  of 
frail  material — many  a  one  which  had  survived  its  wearer. 

The  Doctor  never  smiled  at  the  vagaries  of  an  old  woman 
— he  saw  love,  patience,  joy,  sorrow,  tears,  laughter,  sacrifice, 
hope,  all  woven  into  these  quilts,  as  we  weave  them  into  mem- 
ory. The  wrinkled  finger  pointd  to  each  in  turn,  until  it  came 
to  a  little  old  "four-patch"  quilt,  whose  set,  precise  stitches, 
told  of  a  child's  pains-taking  needle,  and  when,  in  childhood, 
this  pair  of  busy  little  hands  were  forever  folded  to  rest,  do  you 
wonder  that  everly  scrap  of  material  they  once  held,  and  every 
crooked  little  stitch,  should  be  precious  ?  Powerless  to  aid,  the 
Doctor  left  her,  to  keep  her  Christmas,  alone  with  her  past. 
And  as  he  got  into  the  sleigh,  he  thought,  "The  most  of  us  dare 
not  look  back  on  anniversaries,  but  she  is.  lifted  over  in  spirit 
already." 

Whipping  up  his  horses,  who  now  scented  the  homeward 
stretch,  he  was  promising  himself  the  rest  of  the  afternoon, 
when  a  horseman  overtook  him. 

"Pat  Yates  was  stunned  by  a  fall  of  coal.  Come  back 
with  me  to  Starburg.  They're  bringing  him  home.  I  said  to 
him  yesterday  to  take  this  day  off,  but  he  said  his  store  bill 
was  overdue  and  he  must  work  a  half-day,  anyway." 

The  horses'  heads  were  now  turned  toward  Starburg,  a 
little  village  of  fifty  houses,  owned  by  the  coal  company  and 
occupied  by  miners. 

To  this  little  colony  of  strict  Catholics, — the  priest  wlas 
their  chief  friend.     He  it"  was  who  met  the  four  men,  as  they 
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carried  the  stretcher  with  its  quiet  occupant,  into  one  of  the 
fifty  uniformly  ugly,  unpainted  houses.  The  wife  and  chil- 
dren, crying  noisily,  were  surrounded  by  neighbor  women  who 
came  to  help.  Each  morning  they  shared  a  common  fear,  as 
their  husbands  and  sons  went  to  the  "bank ;"  perhaps  to-mor- 
row, not  Pat,  but  John  would  be  brought  home.  With  little 
awkward  attempts  at  sympathy,  they  straightened  the  little 
room,  whose  pitiful,  gaudy  furnishing  consisted  of  a  "spare" 
bed,  a  bureau,  an  organ,  and  the  usual  Madonna,  under  its  glass 
case.  A  very  little  spruce  tree,  covered  with  strings  of  pop- 
corn and  tin-foil,  stood  in  one  corner.  With  the  arrival  of  the 
Doctor,  the  "spare"  bed  was  hastily  dismantled,  and  the  sick 
man  made  more  comfortable.  Examination  showed  that  al- 
though badly  bruised  and  shocked,  the  injured  man  was  not 
seriously  hurt. 

The  Doctor  and  the  priest  prepared  to  take  their  depar- 
ture,— not  the  first  time  they  had  ministered  together.  They 
were  old  friends.  The  Doctor  admired  the  priest's  unworldli- 
ness  and  fatherly  care  over  these  poor  sons ;  the  priest  admired 
the  tolerance  and  skill  of  the  physician. 

The  assembly  came  out  in  a  body  to  witness  the  departure 
of  their  best  friends.  The  Doctor  never  knew  how  many  a 
pious  Catholic  mother,  up  with  a  restless  child,  or  awakeneti. 
by  the  clatter  of  his  horses'  hoofs  as  they  sped  on  their  night 
journey,  besought  the  Virgin's  care  for  his  safety. 

The  Doctor  continued  on  his  homeward  way.  Already 
the  stars  were  shining.  His  precious  day  had  gone  as  did 
other  days — in  the  unwearied  service  of  others.  Now,  he  was 
tired  in  body  and  mind. 

The  postponed  Christmas  dinner  and  quiet  evening  were 
all  that  was  possible  of  his  morning  plans. 

The  bells  of  the  churches  were  ringing  as  he  neared  the 
town,  and  the  man  of  whom  it  might  be  said — 

"His  song  was  only  a-living  aloud, 
His  work — a-singing  with  his  hand," 

thought,  musingly,  as  he  listened  to  the  chimes — "Peace  on 
earth,  goodwill  to  men — the  will  to  do  good  to  all  men  all  the 
year  round  and  to  give  ourselves, — that  is  the  Angels'  message 
to  men."  H.  B.  W.,  '07. 


"TRANSITIONS  BETWEEN  PARAGRAPHS." 
"Transitions  Between  Paragraphs." 


Professor  Mead  says  that  transitions  resemble  a  bridge 
that  leads  from  one  bank  of  a  stream  to  another,  and  just  as  the 
structure  of  bridges  varies,  so  the  forms  of  transitions  differ. 

There  are  so  many  kinds  of  transition  that  it  is  hard  to 
mention  them  in  order  of  importance.  The  most  common 
form,  perhaps,  is  a  simple  declarative  sentence,  which  tells 
very  plainly  that  the  writer  is  about  to  discuss  a  new  point. 
This  form  should  be  avoided  as  often  as  possible,  for  it  is  tire- 
some and  not  strong'.  The  use  of  connecting  words  such  as 
'but,'  'therefore,"  'on  the  contrary,'  and  the  like,  is  quite  com- 
mon, and,  although  it  is  an  improvement  on  the  first,  yet  it  is 
by  no  means  the  best.  These  words  all  have  an  idea  of  con- 
trast. There  is  another  form  which  bears  considerable  resem- 
blance, to  this  one,  but  shows  greater  technique.  Of  this 
Macaulay  has  given  a  good  example :  having  discussied  in  sev- 
eral paragraphs  the  merits  of  Milton's  poetry,  the  extreme  re- 
moteness of  the  associations,  its  effect  on  the  rdader,  and  the 
power  of  his  words,  he  begins  a  new  paragraph  with  the  words, 
'In  support  of  these  observations'  Ave  find  that  Milton's  best 
known  poems  are  nothing  more  than  mere  muster  rolls  of 
names.  The  connection  of  the  paragraph  with  those  before  is 
most  clearly  brought  out  in  this  little  phrase,  and  although  the 
form  is  not  the  best,  yet  it  is  most  effective  in  this  one  instance. 
Much  less  common  is  a  statement  which  at  first  sight  appears 
to  be  an  introduction,  but  which  on  close  examination  may 
have  one  little  connecting  word  or  the  connection  may  have  to 
be  imagined.  The  most  rare  and  best  form  of  transitional  sen- 
tence is  the  one  which  contains  a  thought  connected  with  one 
idea  and  which  serves  as  a  stepping  stone  to  the  next  thought. 
The  thought  in  itself  is  neither  important  nor  absolutely  neces- 
sary, but  it  is  the  link  which  joins  the  whole  chain.  In  form 
it  is  neither  a  summary  of  what  has  gone  before  nor  an  intro- 
duction to  what  follows. 

Besides  the  transitional  sentence  there  is  another  great 
form  of  transition,  the  paragraph.  The  transitional  para- 
graphs are  mostly  of  one  kind,  containing  a  summary  of  what 
has  gone  before  and  an  introduction  to  what  follows.   They  are 
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the  best  connections  and  belong-  to  the  hardest  form  tousewell. 
In  this  essay  by  Macaulay  there  are  two  great  transitional  par- 
agraphs, namely,  one  joining  the  introduction  with  the  body, 
and  another!  joining  the  body  with  the  conclusion.  In  this 
connection,  a  sentence  would  not  be  strong  enough  to  show 
the  great  change  of  thought. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  kinds  of  transition,  but  they 
bear  some  resemblance  to  the  forms  mentioned. 

M.  L.  B.,  Jo8. 


A    Ghost   Story. 


(Awarded  the  Preparatory  Prize.) 

In  the  clearing  in  the  woods  not  far  from  D ,  an  old 

colonial  mansion  stood  for  many  years,  surrounded  by  its  gar- 
den, rank  with  weeds.  Owing  to  a  rumor  of  a  ghost  and  a 
haunted  room,  the  place  had  long  been  untenanted. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dane  coming  to  D in  search  of  a  quiet 

home,  saw  the  house  and  immediately  took  such  a  fancy  to  it 
that  old  Mr.  Dane  bought  the  estate  and  at  once  had  it  put  into 
repair.  He  and  his  wife  were  both  very  fond  of  young  people, 
and  planned  to  have  many  house-warmings.  They  pooh- 
poohed  the  idea  of  a  ghost,  and  in  the  usual  nineteenth  century 
manner,  after  they  were  fairly  settled  in  their  new  home,  in- 
vited their  young  friends  for  the  Christmas  vacation  quite  re- 
gardless of  the  wishes  of  the  ghost,  and  the  night  before  Xmas 
saw  a  jolly  party  of  typical  "young  Americans"  gathered 
around  the  hospitable  board  of  Mrs.  Dane. 

Nora  Lenore,  a  rather  tall  girl,  distinctly  brunette,  had  al- 
ways been  a  special  favorite.  She  was  the  only  child  of  Mrs. 
Dane's  brother,  and  had  spent  several  years  of  her!  life  at 
boarding  school,  from  which  she  had  come  thoroughly  imbued 
with  a  spirit  for  psychological  research.  Immediately  after 
dinner  she  demanded  the  special  privilege  of  sleeping  in  the 
haunted  room.  After  some  coaxing  Auntie  Da.,  as  Nora 
called  her,  reluctantly  consented,  and  a  fire  was  built  in  the  big 
fire-place.  This  room  had  not  been  remodeled  with  the  rest  of 
the  house.     The  mahogany  wainscoting,  dark  with  age,  ran 
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around  it  on  all  four  sides.  At  the  end  nearest  the  door,  was 
t'he  great  fire-place,  before  which  stood  a  thickly  upholstered 
armchair.  Directly  opposite  was  the  only  window  which  was 
bowed  and  had  a  deep  window  seat.  Heavy  tapestry  curtains 
fell  straight  across  it  on  a  line  with  the  walls,  thus  partitioning 
it  off  into  a  little  alcove.  The  bed  was  an  immense  four  post- 
er, with  funereal  hangings.  This,  with  a  square  table,  several 
hideous  old  portraits,  and  one  or,  two  straight-backed  chairs, 
constituted  the  entire  furniture.  After  carefully  locking  her- 
self in  for  fear  of  pranks  played  by  the  other  members  of  the 
party,  Nora  removed  the  key  absent-mindedly  and  laid  it  on 
the  mantel  over  the  fire-place.  She  decided  to  go  to  bed  im- 
mediately, and  being  a  normal,  healthy  girl,  without  nerves, 
she  soon  fell  asleep. 

Presently  she  woke  up  with  a  shiver.  The  fire  had  almost 
burned  itself  out,  and  only  a  dull  glow  from  the  embelrs  illu- 
minated the  room.  All  the  objects  had  taken  on  prodigious 
shapes  in  the  flickering  gloom,  and  she  felt  the  nearness  of  an 
unseen  presence. 

She  lay  perfectly  still,  trying  to  calm  her  fears,  when  sud- 
denly her  attention  was  called  to  something  standing 
at  the  foot  of  her  bed, — something  she  had  not  noticed 
before.  It  was  too  dark  for  her  to  make  out  any  definite 
shape.  All  she  could  see  was  that  the  apparition  appeared 
about  the  height  of  a  man,  and  where  eyes  would  come  in 
a  human  being  there  were  apparently  two  glowing  balls  of  fine. 
Down  near  the  waist  lines  were  what  looked  like  two  ivor)'' 
balls.  For  one  awful  moment  the  apparition  hesitated,  then 
moved  toward  the  fire-place,  where  it  squatted  down  before  the 
dying  fire  and  began  to  mumble  to  itself  and  play  with  the 
balls.  With  every  moment  there  was  a  soft  clanking,  as  of 
iron  chains. 

Nora  lay  as  if  turned  to  stone,  watching  it  and  trying  to 
think  of  some  way  of  escape.  The  door  !  Alas  !  the  door  was 
locked  and  the.  key  on  the  mantel  directly  over  the  thing.  The 
window !  It  was  on  the  further  side  of  the  room  from  the  fire- 
place, and  might  afford  a  refuge  behind  the  thick  folds  of  the 
heavy  curtains.  Hardly  had  the  thought  struck  her  when  she 
was  galvanized  into  action,  she    slipped    noiselessly  from  the 
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bed  and  darted  across  to  the  window  as  silently  as  the  unsub- 
stantial shadows  that  danced  to  and  fro.  She  sank  upon  the 
window  seat,  back  of  the  curtains,  fainting  and  exhausted. 
After  a  little  she  calmed  herself  sufficiently  to  peep  cautiously 
from  behind  the  curtains.  The  apparition  was  still  squatting 
contentedly  where  it  had  first  settled  itself. 

One  moment  passed — two — was  it  never  going  to  move? 
Before  she  could  think  further]  it  turned  and  sprang  suddenly 
to  the  bed  with  a  savage  snarl ;  it  snatched  the  bedclothes  and 
tore  them  into  shreds,  ran  across  to  the  fire-place  and  thrust 
them  in,  thereby  quenching  the  last  spark  and  leiaving  the 
room  in  total  darkness.  The  next  thing  Nora  heard,  for  it  was 
too  dark  to  see,  was  the  apparition  creeping  along  the  side  of 
the  room,  scratching  wildly  at  the  mahogany  and  growling" 
viciously.  It  was  approaching  the  window.  She  drew  gently 
back,  afraid  to  breathe :  it  was  coming  nearer  and  nearer. 
Would  it  pass?  She  held  her  breath  and  prayed  as  she  had 
never  prayed  before.  It  was  at  the  curtains  now.  It  hesi- 
tated and  passed  on.  Nora's  tense  nerves  could  stand  no 
more ;  she  sank  unconscious. 

When  she  revived  it  was  early  dawn  and  she  was  lying  on 
the  floor  in  the  bow  window,  stiff  with  cold,  and  vainly  trying 
to  remember  how  she  got  there.  Then  it  all,  the  hideous 
dream,  came  back. 

But  wait!  Had  it  been  a  dream?  No.  There  were  the 
torin  bedclothes  in  the  fire-place,  and  the  scratched  mahogany 
wainscoting.  And,  oh,  horrors !  what  was  that  on  the  hearth  ? 
Could  they  be?  Yes,  they  were  skulls.  She  snatched  the  key 
and  rushed  frantically  from  the  room. 

Mrs.  Dane  was  seated  at  the  breakfast  table,  and  after 
many  questions  and  incoherent  answers  she  drew  Nora's  story 
from  her.  The  room  was  investigated,  and  the  torn  bedclothes 
and  disfigured  wainscoting  were  sufficient  proof  that  the 
story  was  true  and  not  a  mere  hallucination. 

Carpenters  were  sent  for  and  the  woodwork  was  torn 
down.  Nothing  unusual  was  found  on  three  sides  of  the  room, 
but  on  the  fourth,  back  of  a  cleverly  designed  sliding  panel, 
was  a  narrow,  rickety  stairway.  Lanterns  were  brought,  and 
after  some  discussion  the  descent  was  made,  Jack,  a  dare  devil 
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cousin  of  Nora's  leading-  the  way.  He  carefully  felt  each  step 
before  him.  The  staircase  ended  in  a  long,  dark  passage  of  the 
same  width  as  the  steps.  Cobwebs  hung  down  from  the  ceil- 
ing and  the  floor  was  covered  with  the  dust  of  half  a  century, 
which,  on  careful  examination,  showed  distinct  footprints,  like 
those  of  a  man  with  long  toes,  almost  like  an  ape's. 

The  search  party  followed  the  passage,  which  gradually 
widened  until  it  ended  in  a  sort  of  low  vault  or  cave.  It  was 
strewn  with  bones  of  men  and  animals,  and  from  the  darkest 
corner,  first  beyond  the  reach  of  the  lantern's  rays,  came  a 
growl  and  an  ominous  clanking  of  chains.  Jack  advanced  a 
pace  with  his  lantern  and  lighted  up  the  corner,  disclosing  an 
ape-like  figure  crouched  to  spring.  He  avoided  the  onslaught 
by  a  quick  step  to  one  side.  Several  of  the  party  fired  their 
revolvers,  and  after  one  or  two  convulsive  shudders,  the  appa- 
rition lay  still,  its  peculiar  glowing  eyes  closed  forever. 

After  further  investigation  it  was  found  that  ten  years  be- 
fore a  maniac  from  the  violently  insane  ward  of  the  asylum  at 

D had  escaped.     Up  to  now  all  search  for  him  had  been 

fruitless. 

Bessie  Yoder. 


Book  Review. 


'The  Scott  Country." 


W.  S.  Crockett,  who  is  the  author  of  the  book  entitleid, 
"The  Scott  Country,"  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  he  aims  to 
give  "somewhat  of  the  story  of  the  Borderland — the  age — long 
memories  that  encircle  it,  its  wealth  of  literary  association,  and 
the  singular  charm  of  its  scenery."  Mr.  Crockett  was  well 
able  to  do  this,  as  he  had  been  born  and  brought  up  in  that  re- 
gion near  Cowdenknowes  on  one  side,  and  Abbottsford  on  the 
other;  and  at  the  time  of  writing  the  book  he  was  minister  of 
Tweedsmuir,  in  the  Scottish  Border,  a  district  of  triangular 
shape  which  is  "traced  on  the  map  from  Berwick-on-Tweed  to 
the  Solway,  thence  northward  to  Tweedsmuir  and  Broughton 
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in    Peebleshire,    and   again    to    the    east  back  to  Berwick-on- 
Tweed." 

In  the  first  chapter,  Mr.  Crockett  describes  in  an  interest- 
ing way  Sandyknowe,  the  farm  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  grand- 
father at  Smailhohm,  where  Scott  first  learned  to  love  nature. 
Crockett  shows  that  no  place  could  have  been  better  for  a 
poet's  education  than  Sandyknowe ;  although  at  Kelso,  where 
he  went  to  grammar  school,  he  received  his  first  definite  appre- 
ciations of  the  value  of  romance. 

A  very  interesting  chapter,  throwing  light  upon  much 
material  used  in  "Guy  Mannering,"  is  the  one  devoted  to  the 
story  of  the  customs  and  modes  of  life  of  the  Gypsies!  who  set- 
tled in  the  Scott  country  and  with  whom  Scott  became  very 
familiar  during  his  youth;  another,  the  one  which  tells  of 
Liddesdale  and  Hermitage. 

Those  interested  in  the  "Lay  of  the  Lost  Minstrel"  will 
find  much  help  in  Mr.  Crockett's  book,  for  he  continually  de- 
scribes scenes  such  as  those  around  Ashestief,  Melrose,  and  the 
house  of  Hogg,  who  helped  Scott  in  gathering  material  for  the 
"Lay."  He  also  brings  out  the  incidents  of  interest,  the  hab- 
its of  the  people  and  many  legends  referred  to  in  the  "Lay." 

The  lovers  of  "Marmion"  will  be  very  much  interested  in 
this  volume ;  for,  besides  devoting  an  entire  chapter  to  the 
East  Border  or  Flodden  Field,  Mr.  Crockett  has  quoted  many 
portions  of  the  poem  and  explained  how  they  suggested  them- 
selves to  Scott. 

W.  S.  Crockett's  "The  Scott  Country"  is  very  interesting 
throughout.  He  portrays  to  us  the  charms  of  the  region  very 
beautifully,  and  he  has  illustrated  the  book  attractively  by 
sketches  and  photographs  gathered  from  his  friends. 

M.  McG. 


The  Scott  Country.     By  W.  S.  Crockett.     London.  Adam 
and  Charles  Black. 
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Editorial. 


The  season's  greetings  to  you  all — members  of  the  faculty, 
alumnae,  collegiates,  preparatories,  and  friends.  May  the  good 
old  Saint  bring  everything  each  desires,  and  bring  it  well  wrap- 
ped in  plenty  of  love.     A  Merry  Christmas  to  you  all ! 

What  would  this  world  do  without  Christmas?  How 
would  we  fill  the  gap  made  by  the  absence  of  this  holiday?  In 
what  way  call  forth  that  kindly  feeling,  that  prevalent  good- 
will? At  no  other  time  are  men  of  the  earth  drawn  so  clo;se! 
together,  acknowledging  their  common  brotherhood.  Their 
interest  never  extends  so  far  either  to  the  highest  or  lowest, 
the  greatest  or  smallest ;  and  strange  to  say  it  reaches  farther 
for  the  low  and  small  than  the  high  and  great.  Man  demands 
the  attention  and  respect  of  his  fellows ;  the  love  of  others  for 
us  is  one  of  the  fundamental  longings  of  our  nature ;  and  that 
day  is  a  happy  one,  which  brings  us  signs  of  the  satisfying  of 
this  want.  And  as  men  think  more  of  the  wants  of  others,  they 
think  less  of  self,  and  grow  a  little  like  their  Master.  Of 
course,  to  show  our  interest  will  not  be  a  wholly  pleasant  unden- 
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taking.  To  purchase  gifts  that  will  tell  most  adequately  of 
our  love  means  quite  a  little  worry,  trouble,  and  fatigue.  Who 
can  enjoy  a  whole  afternoon's  tramp  over  muddy,  slushy  pave- 
ments from  store  to  store  seeking  "just  the  thing"  with  "just" 
the  price?  But  work  and  labor  in  obtaining  have  much  to  do 
in  placing  the  value  on  things.  Then  there  is  some  comfort  in 
seeing  other  people  doing  just  the  same  labor  of  love,  thinking 
not  of  their  own  discomfort,  but  of  the  pleasure  of  friends. 
Could  we  do  without  Christmas?  I  think  not;  for  we  need  a 
day  that  fosters  lovie  for  our  neighbor,  a  season  of  "peace  on 
earth,  good  will  toward  men." 


No  one  of  the  Christmas  stories  submitted  to  the  Sorosis, 
either  from  the  college  or  from  the  preparatory  school,  reached 
the  standard  set  in  technique.  Yet  the  editors  deemed  it  ex- 
pedient to  confer  the  prizes  on  the  two  papers  coming  nearest 
the  requirements — for  the  collegiate  on  the  story  of  Miss  He- 
lena Wick  and  for  the  preparatory  on  that  of  Miss  Bessie  Yo- 
der.  The  contest  among  the  collegiate  papers  was  exceed- 
ingly close,  as  each  one  had  an  individual  excellence. 


Music  Notes. 


A  thousand  tongues,  not  always  truthful,  rumor  has  made 
faithful  use  of  the  past  week,  relative  to  the  Pittsburg  orches- 
tra's outlook,  since  Conductor  Victor  Herbert  has  declared  his 
determination  to  refuse  a  re-election  when  his  three  year  term 
comes  to  an  end  in  March,  1904. 

That  the  free  discussion  will  serve  the  purpose  of  arousing 
public  sentiment  and  forcing  the  adoption  of  new  methods,  is 
easy  of  belief,  with  results  of  tangibly  beneficial. 

Without  a  doubt  the  present  apathetic  attitude  toward  the 
Pittsburg  orchestra  and  its  concerts  was  largely  instrumental 
in  shaping  Mr.  Herbert's  decision.  And  why  not?  Cities 
everywhere  are  eager  to  hear  this  organization's  magnificent 
performances,  and  justly  rhapsodize  them,  yet  Pittsburg,  its 
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home,  accords  it  scant  and  shabby  recognition.  Had  local  en- 
thusiasm rallied  properly  about  the  Herbert  achievements,  it 
were  safe  to  assume  that  another  year  would  still  find  him 
here. 


The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of 
Hector  Berlioz  is  now  being-  celebrated  in  all  musical  centres. 
Berlioz  was  born  December  II,  1803,  near  Grenoble,  France, 
and  died  March  6,  1869,  in  Paris.  He  stands  alone, — a  colos- 
sus,— with  friends  and  no  direct  followers ;  a  marked  individ- 
uality, whose  influence  has  been  and  will  again  be  felt  far  and 
wide  for  good  and  for  bad,  but  which  cannot  rear  disciples  or 
form  a  school.  He  was  an  innovator  of  the  boldest  type,  Wag- 
ner and  Richard  Strauss  alone  comparing  with  him.  His  works 
are  stupendous  in  their  orchestral  resource,  extravagant  in 
their  daring". 


At  the  first  performance  of  the  new  church  organ,  no  one 
in  the  audience  was  better  pleased  than  the  maid  employed  in 
the  organist's  family.  "So  you  liked  the  music,  did  you, 
Mary?"  said  the  organist  the  niext  morning,  reports  of  her  en- 
thusiasm having  reached  his  ears.  "Oh,  it  was  just  grand," 
replied  Mary,  "the  grandest  I  ever  .heard."  "What  did  you 
like  best?"  asked  the  organist,  moved  by  the  glowing  eulogy. 
"Oh,  I  don't  know  that,"  said  Mary.  "But  there  was  one  place 
where  you  came  down  with  both  hands  and  your  feet  at  the 
same  time ;  that  was  about  the  best.  It  sounded  like  the  steam 
roller  coming  down  the  street." 


College  Notes. 


On  Friday  afternoon,  November  20,  about  thirty  of  the 
college  and  house  girls  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Ward-Mackey 
Bakeries,  through  the  invitation  of  Miss  Fulton.  After  a  trip 
through  the  bakery,  the  girls  listened  to  a  lecture  on  the  chem- 
istry of  bread-making,  and  departed  loaded  with  souvenirs  of 
the  trip,  and  resolved  that  henceforth  Mother's  Bread  should 
be  the  staff  of  their  lives." 
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The  annual  bazar  of  the  Young-  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  Dilworth  Hall,  Friday  afternoon,  December 
6.  The  bazar  was  for  the  benefit  of  a  scholarship  in  To- 
kio,  Japan,  which  the  girls  have  maintained  for  the  past  thirty 
years.  In  the  center  of  the  chapel  was  a  tastefully  decorated 
booth  where  fancy  and  useful  articles  made  by  the  girls  were 
sold.  There  was  also  a  candy  table  and  tables  where  coffee 
and  cake  were  dispensed  for  a  nominal  sum.  The  Christmas 
dolls  dressed  by  the  girils  for  the  Kindergarten  Association 
were  also  on  display,  and  excited  much  admiration  for  their 
dainty  appearance.  The  bazar  was  entirely  successful  in  every 
respect. 


Alumnas   Notes. 


Mrs.  J.  Walter  Hay  and  her  baby  daughter  are  sojourning 
at  Atlantic  City. 

Mrs.  Robert  Blakeney  Petty  has  issued  invitations  for  a 
reception,  December  18,  at  which  her  daughter,  Miss  Petty, 
will  be  introduced  to  society. 

Word  has  just  been  received  of  the  sudden  death  of  Mr. 
W.  C.  Griffith,  at  his  home  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  Mr.  Griffith 
was  the  father  of  Mrs.  E.  P.  Brown,  to  whom  we  extend  our 
sympathy. 

Mrs.  William  Webster  Jones  (Lydia  Murdoch)  has  gone 
to  her  new  home  in  Minneapolis.  Just  before  leaving  Pitts- 
burg she  attended  a  meeting  of  Colloquium,  of  which  she  al- 
ways had  been  an  active  member. 

Miss  Clark  and  Miss  Brownlee  spent  the  Thanksgiving 
vacation  in  New  York  attending  meetings  of  the  Association 
of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  in  the  Middle  States  and  Mary- 
land, and  also  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools,  held  at  Columbia  University.  While  in  New  York 
they  had  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  Miss  Luella  P.  Meloy,  an 
alumna,  who  is  engaged  in  philanthropic  work  in  the  city.  Miss 
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Stockton,  from  Miss  Dana's  school,  joined  Miss  Brownlee  and 
Miss  Clark  and  they  spent  Sunday  with  Mrs.  Joseph  Hamilton 
in  Newark,  N.  J. 


Personals. 


Madame — "And  on  his  knee,  Miss —  rests." 

Miss  H. — "Next  we  make  a  solution  of  water." 

Miss  Riddle  has  returned  to  school  after  a  severe  illness. 

Seventeen  of  the  boarders  spent  Thanksgiving  at  the  Col- 
lege. 

Dr.  Martin  and  his  family  took  Thanksgiving  dinner  at  the 
College. 

Miss  S.  (in  History) — "The  people  thought  Herbert  was 
a  witch." 

Madame  (in  French) — "A  most  beautiful  girl  three  leagues 
in  circumference." 

Dr.  K. — "What  is  the  end  (aim)  of  woman's  life?" 
Miss  T.— ".Death." 

Miss  McN.   (in  History) — "Lothaire  was  disgusted  with 
the  world,  and  went  into  a  convent." 

Miss  Brownson  entertained  the  Sophomores  in  her  room 
on  Thursday  afternoon,  November  12. 


We  are  sorry  to  record  the  death  of  Mrs.  King,  mother  of 
Miss  Jane  King,  to  whom  we  extend  our  sympathy. 
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We  are  pleased  to  see  Miss  Sophia  Craighead  again  in  her 
classes,  from  which  she  was  absent  some  weeks  on  account  of 
typhoid  fever. 

Owing  to  poor  health,  Miss  Grace  Williams  has  with- 
drawn from  the  Preparatory  school  and  expects  to  spend  the 
winter  in  Dakota. 

The  resident  students  are  busy  with  preparations  for  the 
Christmas  celebration  at  the  various  tables.  Such  festivity  al- 
ways marks  the  last  dinner  before  vacation,  and  the  exchange 
of  presents  causes  much  merriment. 

Miss  Anna  B.  Jones,  of  Constantinople,  foreign  mission- 
are  of  the  American  Board  of  Missions,  on  her  return  trip  to 
Turkey,  spent  several  days  at  the  College  with  her  cousin,  Miss 
Green. 

Friday,  December  11,  Madame  de  Vallay  chaperoned  a 
party  of  students  to  the  Westinghouse  plant.  There  they 
were  met  by  some  French  gentlemen,  who  explained  the  mys- 
teries of  the  works; — in  French.  All  report  a  good  time  and  an 
interesting  one,  though  their  ideas  of  electricity  are  still  some- 
what confused. 


Athletic  News. 


The  association  met  on  November  23  and  the  following  per- 
sons were  admitted  to  membership : 
Agnes  Gallaher, 
Lillian  Slater, 
Frances  Montgomery, 
Nellie  Van  Tine, 
Marie  Hazlett, 
Marie  Robitzer, 
Gertrude  Cotton, 
Florence  Michel, 
Marguerite  Haney, 
Lulu  Gabel, 
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Florence  Pfeil, 
Elizabeth  Harman, 
Virginia  Parker, 
Irene  McFarland, 
Laura  Newell, 
Marguerite  Weaver, 
Anna  Burgoyne, 
Maude  Kellerman, 
Sallie  McEwan. 

The  association  met  again  on  December  3,  the  vice  presi- 
dent, Miss  Arnott,  presiding.  Miss  Montgomery  was  elected 
head  of  the  Golf  Department  and  Miss  Haney  head  of  the  Bas- 
ket Ball.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  monthly  meetings  of  the 
association  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  each  month.  The  Jan- 
uary meeting,  however,  will  be  on  the  second  Wednesday,  as 
school  is  not  open  on  the  first. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  Miss  Hall  invited  all  the  asso- 
ciation members  to  a  fudge  party  in  the  Gymnasium  on  Wed- 
nesday, December  10.  All  were  asked  to  wear  their  gymnasium 
suits  and  come  prepared  for  a  good  time. 

Although  the  sunny  weather  has  put  a  stop  to  golf  and 
tennis,  it  has  served  to  increase  the  interest  in  basket  ball.  Two 
teams  were  selected  from  the  blest  players  in  the  association 
and  a  game  for  which  the  whole  school  received  an  invitation 
was  played  the  day  before  Thanksgiving.  The  teams  were 
made  up  as  follows :  Whites! — Miss  Stowe,  Miss  Parker,  Miss 
Harman,  Miss  Van  Tine,  Miss  Marguerite  Blair,  Miss  Jean 
Martin. 

Blacks — Miss  McKee,  Miss  Stanton,  Miss  George,  Miss 
Haney,  Miss  Weaver,  Miss  Alice  Young. 

Though  the  score  at  the  end  of  the  second  half  stood — 
Whites,  22,  Black  11,  excellent  playing  was  done  on  both  sides 
and  both  were  satisfied  with  the  result. 

On  Wednesday,  December  10,  Miss  Hall  entertained  the 
Athletic  Association  with  a  fudge  party  in  the  Gymnasium. 
When  the  girls  arrived  at  three  they  found  chafing  dishes  set 
out  and  everything  ready  for  candy-making.  While  some  took 
charge    of   this   the    oth'ers  amused  themselves  with  various 
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gymnasium  games  and  with  dancing.  When  the  candy  was 
ready  it  was  impossible  to  tell  which  panful  was  the  best,  as 
they  were  all  so  good.  The  affair  was  voted  a  huge  success, 
and  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all. 


EXCHANGES. 


He  sailed  out  one  evening, 


Her  papa  met  him  at  the  door, 
Fo  call  on  the  fair  young  miss,  He  did  not  see  the  Miss, 

\nd  when  he  reached  her  residence,     He  will  not  go  there  anymore, 
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rhe  Best  HOCKEY  SHOES 


^  The  Finest  SKATE  Made 


Geo.     H.    Stoebener, 


5227     PENN, 

22      FRANKSTOWN, 

Call  and  see  our  Porcelain  and  Ivory 

Miniatures  for  Christmas  Holidays. 

THE 

C.  A.  JARRETT 

...STUDIO... 

:  Phone  721  East.        6200  PENN  AVE. 
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EAST     END 


GOOD  THINGS  TO  EAT. 


h.  I  Stevenson  l  Co., 

6th  Ave.,  opp.  Trinity  Church, 
Highland  and  Centre  Avenues. 


Phones, 


234,  349.      P.  &  A.  362.       City    Store. 
144, 152, 153.  P.  &.  A.  144.    East  End  Store. 
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Fine  Millinery  a  Specialty. 

NOTIONS  AND  LADIES' 
FURNISHINGS. 


-* 


5»5£«# 


WOOD   STREET 

AND 

SOUTH  AVENUE, 
Wilkinshurg,      - 


Pa 


PYROGRAPHIC 


Outfits  and  Wood 

Such  as 

TEA  TABLES, 
WASTE  BASKETS, 
MUSIC  STOOLS, 

PHOTO  FRAMES, 

STEINS. 

Absolutely  new  designs. 

^arpbTy, 
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Strongest  in  the   World. 

The  strongest  financial  institutions  in  the  world 

are  the  life  assurance  companies — and  the  strongest  of  these  is 

THE  EQUITABLE — 
with  its  more  than  $75,000,000  of  surplus  and  careful,  conser- 
vative management — 

And  there's  an  Equitable  Policy  to  meet  your  very  need — 
The  Equitable  Life  Assurance   Society, 
Edward  A.  Woods,  Manager, 

Equitable  Floor,  Frick  Building. 


TI3 'V 


$£5p  lllgNTAIN  PEH  FOR $100 


FITTED  WITH    K-*-T  GOLD  POI NT^  mr  ITA  WEEK 


CITY  DEPOSIT  BANK. 

PENN  &  CENTER  AVENUES. 


Capital,  $200,000.00       Surplus,  $375,000.00 
Assets,  $3,100,000.00. 

James  R.  Mellon,  President. 

J.  D.  Miller,  Cashier. 

Special  Department  for  Women. 
Safe  Deposit  and  Silver  Storage  Vaults. 
4  Per  Cent  Interest  on  Savings  Accounts. 
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Prattling  Prep. — "Please,  sir,  what  isj 
a  soak?" 

Subtle    Soph. — "A    soak,  sonny,    is  a| 
fellow  who  doesn't  subscribe  for  his  col- 
lege paper,  but   sponges  off  his   neigh- 
bor." 

He — "Have   you    been    through  alge- 
bra?" 

She — "Yes,  but  it  was  after  dark,  and{ 
I  didn't  see  much  of  it." — Ex. 

Prof. — "What  are  you  doing,  learning^ 
something  ?" 

Student — "No,  sir, — listening  to  you."| 
—Ex. 

"The  poets  speak  of  'fields  bedewed ; 
Such  grammar  we  forbid 
As  being  altogether  rude ; 
They  should  say  fields  'bedid." 


%.  TWO    F's    IN    A.    POD.  ^ 

$?        "Dopular  TJurest  & 

&       X   rices.  JTroducts.  & 

g*        We  are  now  receiving  fresh  lots  of  canned  3 

?g  goods  daily  from  best  packers,  and  can  fur-  * 

|g  uish  you  with  anything  in  the  line   of  new  g| 

»  canned  vegetables  at  reasonable  prices.     We  ** 

*  would  suggest  that  you  give  us  your  order  » 
X  now  for  canned  goods  as  we  look  for  much  & 
>g  higher  prices  in  the  near  future.     Make  up  * 

*  your  list  and  send  it  to  our  store  and  we  will  ?g 
J*  give  you  the  very  best  prices  possible  for  high  * 
g  grade  goods.    Gunderman  &  Buehler.  g 


JAMIESON  SISTERS, 
ffine    pbotoorapbs. 


WALLACE   BUILDING, 

Center  and 
Highland  Avenues. 

Bell  'Phone,   1994   Ea^-t. 


If  the  PRESENT  and  future  Scholars  of  the  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women  study  economy  they  will  Patronize  CAIN  when  in  need  of 
Anything  in  the  SHOE  LINE.  Cain's  Gym.  Oxfords  are  the  Only  Ox- 
fords  for  Gym.  Use.  Do  You  Patronize  CAIN?  Reciprocity  is  good 
for  you. 


Bell  1190  East. 


Cor.     Penn     &     Highland,    E.    E. 


THE  WM.  E.  STIEREN  CO.,  Inc., 

Artist's  Materials, 
Pyrography    Outfits     and 
Supplier        .:. 

We  believe  that  we  carry  the  largest  stock 
and  the  best  assortment. 

543  Smithfield  Street, 
PITTSBURG. 


r. 


RANDOLPH  &  McCLEMENTS,  f 
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TELEPHONES : 


Bell  25  and  35  East.         P.  &  P.  25  East 


,  P.  25  East,    t 
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W.  R.  KUHN  &  CO., 
Confectioners. 
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W FANCY    BASKETS,    GERMAN 
§  FAVORS.    DINNER    CARDS, 
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SHOULD  always  bear  the  mark 
of  elegance,  should  always 
accord  with  the  costume  and  oc- 
casion. We  specialize  on  slippers; 
our  modes  are  up-to-the-minute 
and  exclusive,  our  slippers  stand 
for  elegance  in  material  and  shape, 
appropriateness  in  color  and  effect. 
Our  Autumn  sandals  with  new 
straps  and  bead  decoration  are  ex- 
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Structure  and  Meaning  of  Tennyson's  "Maud." 


In  Tennyson's  poem,  "Maud."  we  have  a  work  of  the  author, 
which  was,  at  its  publication  in  1855,  perhaps  the  most  unpopular 
of  all  his  poems.  There  were  several  reasons  for  this  public  dis- 
favor. One  wras  the  decided  novelty  of  its  form,  Tennyson 
himself  called  it  a  monodrama  and  this  best  expresses  the  form 
of  composition.  A  second  reason  for  its  disfavor  was  the  mor- 
bid tone  which  pervades  the  whole  piece.  On  first  reading", 
there  remains  a  queer,  uncanny  feeling-,  a  longing  to  be  up  and 
doing,  trying  to  break  away  from  its  spell,  and  yet  the  inability 
to  do ;  but  after  several  readings,  the  beauty  and  the  true  worth 
of  the  piece  begin  to  grow  upon  one  and  finally  one  places  it 
among  the  well-loved  products  of  Tennyson's  pen ;  this  has 
proved  the  general  experience.  Many  of  Tennyson's  own  per- 
sonal friends,  on  first  reading  it,  were  disappointed  and  dissat- 
isfied. Tennyson  won  over  many  of  these  by  reading  it  to 
them,  and  nearly  all  who  heard  him  read  left  some  testimony 
of  their  complete  surrender!  to  the  overmastering  beauty  and 
pathos  brought  out  in  the  reading  by  Tennyson,  who,  it  is 
said,  claimed  "Maud"  as  his  best  loved  work.  The  reason  for 
this  preference  is,  perhaps,  that  he  put  so  many  of  his  own 
thoughts  and  feelings  into  it. 

One  critic  finds  the  germ  of  "Maud"  in  Part  II,  Section 
IV,  beginning  "O  that  'twere  possible,"  which  was  published 
in  1837.  Some  time  after,  the  poet's  friend,  Sir  John  Simeon, 
suggested  that  it  was  possible  to  greatly  amplify  this  short 
poem,  and  Tennyson,  acting  upon  this  sug-gestion,  produced 
his  masterpiece  of  lyric  drama.  "Maud"  was  written  in  the 
beautiful  garden  of  Farringford,  to  which  place  Tennyson  had 
moved  shortly  after  his   marriage.     To  the  fact  of  its   being 
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written  in  this  garden  may  doubtless  be  attributed  much  of  the 
description  of  nature  and  its  connection  with  man.  The  poem 
was  finally  published  in  1855,  and  as  has  been  said,  was  re- 
ceived with  much  disfavor  at  first,  but  gradually  its  train  of 
admirers  grew. 

At  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the  complete  poem  of 
"Maud,"  the  Crimean  War  was  taking  place.  The  sympathies 
and  the  strong  forces  of  Tennyson's  nature  Avere  awakened, 
and  he  was  greatly  interested  in  the  event,  being  entirely  con- 
vinced of  the  justice  of  England's  cause.  This  martial  spirit 
pervades  the  entire  poem :  it  dominates  the  mood  of  the  hero 
in  the  beginning  and  it  proves  a  source  of  healing  for  bis  woes 
at  the  end.  Tennyson's  own  views  are  therefore  given  to  us 
in  the  expression  of  the  hero's  feelings. 

"Maud,"  as  Tennyson  termed  it,  is  a  lyrical  monodrama; 
the  action  throughout  is  carried  by  one  person — the  hero — 
who  tells  of  his  own  acts  and  feelings  and  also  of  those  of  all 
the  other  characters.  Therie  is  an  intensity  expressed  in  the 
action,  a  feeling  of  interest,  of  something  more  to  follow,  which 
holds  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  end.  The  structure  of 
the  poem  is  not  at  all  complicated,  in  fact,  it  is  very  simple  and 
into  it  are  woven  some  of  the  most  beautiful  lyrics  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Perhaps  the  most  marvelously  beautiful  are 
the  two,  beginning,  "I  have  led  heri  home,  my  love,  my  only 
friend,"  and  "Come  into  the  garden,  Maud."  In  the  former, 
there  is  the  exultation  of  love ;  Tennyson  liked  this  the  best  of 
all  the  lyrics  in  "Maud."  In  the  latter,  the  hero's  joy  and  love) 
have  reached  their  fullest  measure  and  there  is  great  sweetness 
and  beauty,  but  there  is  also  a  passionate  feeling  expressed 
which  seems  almost  on  the  verge  of  madness.     The  lines — 

"She  is  coming,  my  dove,  my  dear, 
She  is  coming,  my  love,  my  fate," 

contain  the  substance  of  this  lyric — love  of  Maud  has  come  to 
be  the  ruling  passion  of  his  life ;  through  her  will  come  either 
good  or  evil  to  him. 

Tennyson  had  an  object  in  writing  "Maud" — he  made  a 
social  problem  of  it ;  he  jconsidered  the  question  of  war,  the 
commercial  condition  of  the  time,  the  rise  of  the1  new  nobility, 
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all  in  relation  to  the  social  life  of  England.  The  new  nobility, 
"this  new-made  lord,  whose  splendour,  plucks  The  slavish  hat 
from  the  villager's  head,"  were  just  then  rising  into  promi- 
nence,— they  were  acquiring  their  wealth  and  position  in  the 
world  at  the  expense  of  less  favored  but  more  deserving  folk 
than  they.  The-  commercial  spirit,  too,  was  growing,  but  not 
with  more  fairness  infused  into  it — rather  the  reverse.  These 
things  Tennyson  wished  to  bring  to  public  notice,  and  he  en- 
deavored to  do  this  through  the  mouth  of  his  hero. 

However,  the  chief  charm  of  "Maud"  is  not  found  in  this 
setting  forth  of  unpleasant  truths,  but  in  the  haunting  beauty 
of  story  and  style ;  to  this,  it  now  owes  its  place  in  the  first  rank 
of  Tennyson's  works. 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  meaning  of  the  poem,  perhaps 
the  first  thing  to  do  will  be  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  story 
contained  in  it.  The  hero  is  the  son  of  a  suicide,  who  had 
sought  death  because  of  the  failure  of  a  business  transaction, 
brought  about  by  the  treachery  of  an  old-time  friend.  His 
father's  death,  and  later  his  mother's,  have  made  him  melan- 
choly and  morbid  from  brooding  over  them,  and  hie  begins  to 
fear  that  he  is  losing  his  reason.  At  last  this  former  friend 
who  has  been  absent  on  the  continent  with  his  son  and  daugh- 
ter, using  their  ill-gotten  wealth,  prepares  to  return  to  his  old 
home,  the  Hall.  Our  hero  begins  to  wonder  how  Maud,  his 
old  playmate,  will  treat  him;  he  thinks1  she  will  be  cold  and 
proud  and  will  not  notice  him,  and  that  he  will  go  on  in  the 
same  old  rut ;  but  he  counts  without  his  host.  Her  wonderful 
beauty  impresses  him  and  gradually  he  feels,  awakening  within 
him,  a  great  love  for  her.  Here  is  fresh  trouble  for  him, — lier 
brother  spurns  him,  and  he  himself  is  jealous  of  a  "new-made 
lord"  who  wishes  to  marry  Maud.  As  his  love  grows,  how- 
ever, the  hero's  better  nature  seems  to  assert  itself,  his  mor- 
bidness departs  and  he  tries  to  make  himself  worthier.  But 
in  an  unlucky  moment,  he  wounds  her  brother  in  a  duel  and  is 
forced  to  flee  from  the  country.  In  this  forced  exile,  he  does 
become  really  mad  and  has  to  be  confined  in  a  mad-house ; 
there  for  long  weary  weeks  he  raves,  but  at  last  regains  his 
reason  and  finds  consolation  in  the  war  to  which  he  offers  his 
services. 


STRUCTURE    AND    MEANING 

The  story  is  developed  with  the  hero's  character;  Tenny- 
son has  made  something  of  a  psychological  study  in  this  and  it 
has  been  called  "a  little  Hamlet,"  but  Tennyson  did  not  have 
the  deep  insight  into  human  character  shown  by  Shakespeare, 
nor  has  he  created  a  mystery  such  as  has  always  enveloped 
Hamlet.  Nevertheless  he  has- given  us  something  more  nearly 
approaching  Hamlet  than  any  other  writer  has  done. 

Tennyson's  hero  is,  in  the  very  beginning,  tainted  with 
madness,  he  has  inherited  a  morbid  mind  from  his  father  and 
his  great  sorrow  has  fostered  this  state.  After  his  mother's 
death,  he  led  a  solitary  life,  with  nothing  but  the  injustice  of 
his  lot  to  occupy  his  mind.  And  it  is  not  only  his  own  lot  but 
that  of  England  also  which  worries  him.  Although  the  coun- 
try is  enjoying  a  period  of  so-called  peace,  it  is  only  a  cloak  for 
the  most  villainous  civil  war  and  he  welcomes  the  Crimean 
War  as  a  fortunate  escape  from  such  a  state  of  affairs.  He 
asks: 

"Is  it  peace  or  war?" 

And  answers, 

"Better  war!  loud  war  by  land  and  sea. 
War  with    a    thousand    battles,    and    shading   a   hundred 
thrones," 

than  this  civil  strife  which  is  vile  and  underhand,  and  no  one 
can  have  "faith  in  a  tradesman's  ware  or  his  words."  Joined 
to  this  is  the  rise,  from  the  ranks  of  commercial  scoundrels,  of 
this  new  nobility. 

In  his  rage  and  bitterness,  our  hero  hears  of  Maud's  and 
her  father's  return  ;  this  is  an  added  cause  for  reviling  and  rage ; 
is  not  this  man  the  cause  of  his  trouble?  The  thought  of 
Maud,  too,  angers  him  ;  she  will  probably  scorn,  or  at  least  pity 
him;  and  he  determines  that  she  shall  not  bother  him.  Her 
influence,  however,  is  felt ;  her  exquisite  face  breaks  in  on  his 
gloom  ;  her  sweet  voice  pierces  his  melancholy ;  his  love  grows ; 
he  becomes  jealous,  and  then  angry  with  himself  as  "splenetic, 
personal,  base,"  for  letting  the  thought  of  this  lord  annoy  him. 
When  Maud  begins  to  rejrurn  his  love,  there  is  a  change  in  his 
mood — from  being  gloomy  and  monose,  he  becomes  feverishly 
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gay  and  happy ;  his  unsound  condition  of  mind  still  shows  it- 
self;  he  has  gone  to  the  other  extreme  of  emotion.  One  good 
motive,  however,  is  seen  ;  he  desires  to  make  himself  more 
worthy  of  his  loved  one,  "to  be  more  dear  to  himself  if  he1 
would  be  dear  to  some  one  else,"  and  he  resolves  to  bury  hiis 
hatred  of  Maud's  family.  "But  his  good  intentions  are  scat- 
tered to  the  winds  when  he  meets  Maud's  brother ;  the  duel  is 
fought,  the  brother  mortally  wounded,  and  Maud  lost  to  him 
forever.  He  is  plunged  into  a  gloom  many  times  more  pro- 
found than  before  and  at  last  he  becomes  reallv  mad.  For  a 
time  he  realizes  this  madness — he  feels  himself  pursued  by  a 
phanton  of  Maud.  Gradually  he  loses  all  self-realization — he 
believes  himself  dead,  buried  under  a  few  feet  of  ground  and 
conscious  of  the  footsteps  of  the  hurrying  crowd  above  him. 
Tennyson's  handling  of  his  subject  here  is  particularly  pleasing 
and  masterful ;  he  has  expressed  in  well  adapted  words  the 
mood  of  his  hero.  When  reason  returns  to  this  poor  dis- 
tracted man,  war  proves  his  salvation ;  he  finds  in  it  consola- 
tion and  healing.  He  has  "waked  as  it  seems  tO'  the  better 
mind, 

It  is  better  to  fight  for  the  good  than  to  rail  at  the  ill." 

Tennyson  has  not  drawn  a  strong  character  in  this  man ; 
he  is  if  anything,  weak ;  he  is  easily  influenced ;  led  hither  and 
thither  by  each  chance  wind,  but  through  him  we  learn  much 
of  Tennyson  himself,  that  he  firmly  believes  in  the  Crimean 
War  as  a  cure  for  domestic  ills ;  something  to  stir  the  national 
feeling  would  make  even 

"The  smooth-faced,  snub-nosed  rogue  leap  from  his  counter 

and  till, 
And  strike,  were  it  but  with  his  cheating  yardwand,  home." 

We  also  learn  that  Tennyson  was  a  close  observer  and  a 
great  lover  of  nature.  The  entire  poem,  especially  the  love 
passages,  are  filled  with  references  to  nature,  beautifully  and 
truthfully  expressed.  These  passages  are  more  frequent  in 
the  early  part  of  the  poem,  when  the  hero  is  undergoing  the 
change  from  bitterness  to  love.     Such  lines  as 


Or, 
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"For  her  feet  have  touched  the  meadows 
And  left  the  daisies  rosy." 

"And  the  budded  peaks  of  the  wood  are  bow'd, 
Caught  and  cuffed  hv  the  gale," 


are  evidence  of  his  close  observation  of  nature.- 

Something  also  of  Tennyson's  thoughts  in  regard  to  re- 
ligion may  be  learned  from  this  poem.     The  hero  says : 

"We  are  puppets,  Alan  in  his  pride,  and 

Beauty  fair  in  his  flower, 

Do  we  move  ourselves  or  are  moved  by  an  unseen  hand 

at  a  game 
That    pushes    us    off    from    the  board  and  others  ever 

succeed?" 

:!:  :|:  *  *  *  *  * 

For  the  drift  of  the  maker  is  dark, 

An  Isis  hid  by  the  veil : 

Who  knows  the  way  of  the  world,  how 

God  will  bring  them  about. 
*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

I  have  not  made  the  world  and 
He  that  made  it  will  guide." 

Tennyson  admits  man's  ignorance  as  to  the  purpose  of  his 
being,  but  he  also  professes  belief  in  God  and  His  goodness. 

Love  and  war  are  the  ruling  motives  of  the  poem;  they 
dominate  every  movement ;  one  offsets  the  other  and  both 
combine  to  make  a  beautiful  whole,  a  masterpiece  of  English 
literature. 

H.  R.  S.,  '03. 


The  Use  of  Transitions  from  Sentence  to  Sentence. 


In  our  previous  study  of  transitions  we  have  discussed 
only  the  means  of  transition  between  paragraphs.  If  a  work- 
ing use  of  transitions  is  necessary  to  pass  smoothly  from  one 
subject  or  paragraph  to  another,  how  much  more  essential  it 
is  that  we  should  be  able  to  construct  a  paragraph  in  which  the 
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different  thoughts  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  without 
breaking  the  unity  of  the  theme. 

In  order  to  find  some  of  the  best  ways  to  accomplish  this, 
let  us  look  at  the  examples  Macaulay  has  given  us  in  his 
"Essay  on  Milton."  His  favorite  mode  of  transition  seems 
to  be  the  use  of'a  single  word  to  indicate  his  presentation  of  a 
different  thought.  These  words,  such  as  but,  still,  however,  yet, 
etc.,  suggest  that  while  the  thought  he  has  just  presented 
may  be  all  right,  there  is  yet  another  idea,  either  in  contrast  or 
addition,  which  he  wishes  to  use.  Wie  find  an  example  of  this 
method  when,  after  saying  that  if  any  poet  should  follow  the 
metaphysical  accuracy,  for  which  Milton  was  blamed,  he  would 
not  escape  a  disgraceful  failure,  he  passes  on  fflom  this  to  his 
next  thought  by  saying,  "Still,  however,  there  was  another  ex- 
treme, which,  though  far  less  dangerous,  was  also  to  be 
avoided." 

Another  means  of  transition  which  Macaulay  uses,  is  the 
phrase,  usually  presenting  a  contiary  idea.  Some  of  these  are  r 
On  the  contrary,  in  order  that,  in  like  manner,  on  examination, 
and  others  modified  to  suit  the  subject  in  hand.  This  method 
of  transition  is  not  very  strong  and  Macaulay  makes  less  use 
of  it  than  of  any  other  one  kind.  In  paragraph  thirty-nine, 
having  discussed  the  fact  that  every  nation  had  originally  wor- 
shipped only  one  deity,  he  then  says,  "In  like  manner,  the  Per- 
sians thought  it  impious  to  exhibit  the  Creator  under  a  human 
form." 

The  last  mode  of  transition  that  we  have  observed  in 
Macaulay  might  in  many  respects  be  considered  the  best.  This 
is  the  use  of  an  entire  sentence  to  effect  the  passage  from  one 
thought  to  another.  While  other  matters  may  be  more  easily 
adapted  to  ordinary  use,  they  require  far  less  thought  on  the 
part  of  the  writer.  The  last  method  is  more  suited  to  a 
lengthy  paragraph,  which 'discusses  an  important  subject.  A 
good  illustration  of  this  method  is  found  where  Macaulay  has 
been  discussing  the  fact  that  Milton  did  not  belong  to  any  one 
party ;  he  has  said  that  Milton  had  the  best  qualities  of  the 
Puritans  without  their  faults.  Then  he  changes  to  the  Cava- 
liers by  stating:  "Though  his  opinions  were  democratic,  his 
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tastes  and  associations    were    such    as    harmonize  best  with 
monarchy  and  aristocracy." 

Other  ways  and  methods  might  be  cited  from  Macaulay, 
but  each  one  will  find  him  a  master  in  transition,  since  he 
studied  and  chose  the  best  means  adapted'  to  the  peculiar  sub- 
ject he  was  discussing. 

M.  S.,  '08. 


Book  Review. 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  article  by  Miss  Fiona 
MacLeod,  in  the  North  American  Review,  on  Mr.  Yeats'  later 
work : 

"It  is  hardly  a  decade  since  the  rise  of  the  new  'Gaelic'  or 
Anglo-Celtic  'school'  in  literature  was  looked  at  as  the  idle 
dream  of  an  enthusiast  here,  a  visionary  there.  As  for  a  Celtic 
drama — a  drama  that  would  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
accepted  Irish  melodrama  so  popular  in  England,  but  would 
have  everything  in  common  with  the  dramas  of  Irish  poets 
and  the  tragic  history  of  Ireland ;  a  drama  that  would  not  set 
itself  to  please  through  a  facile  laughter  and  an  easy  pathos, 
but  through  the  magic  of  legendary  associations  working 
within  a  passionate  nationalism  of  mind  and  spirit — for  a  Cel- 
tic drama  such  as  this  there  was  not  even  derision.  The  idea 
was  too  remote. 

"To  ignore  now  the  Anglo-Celtic  'school' — I  prefer  to  say 
the  Anglo-Celtic  group — would  be  too  parochial  even  for  a  Lon- 
don critic  trained  in  the  narrowest  of  academical  and  literary 
conventions.  One  may  ignore  this  or  that  writer;  all  cannot 
be  ignored,  for  they  are  now  many,  and  some  have  that  dis- 
tinction which  rebukes  the  sullen.  One  may  deprecate  the 
"movement/  may  decry  it,  may  more  insolently  patronize  it — 
as  some  French  critics  patronize  Aubanel,  Mistral,  and  the 
Provincial  school,  or  as  they  patronize  the  poets  and  roraan- 
cists  of  the  Breton  people ;  but  one  can  no  longer  say  that  it  is 
not  present,  or  is  not  to  be  reckoned  with.     *     *     * 

"At  present,  however,  there  is,  of  the  Irish  group,  one 
writer  who  stands  apart.     Whether  one  care  for  or  dispute  'the 
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Celtic  movement,'  none  denies  that  Mr.  Yeats  is  of  the  very  few 
writers  of  the  younger  generation  who  can  persuade  us  to  the 
use  of  that  sadly  absurd  word,  'genius. '  As  essayist,  roman- 
cist,  dramatist,  but  above  all,  as  poet,  he  has  a  unique  place. 

"The  color  of  his  style  is  the  color  of  his  thought,  and  the 
color  of  his  thought  is  the  color  of  a  genius  larger  than  his 
own,  the  genius  of  his  race. 

"In  a  small  book  of  verse,  "The  Wind  Among  the  Reeds," 
recently  given  us  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  I  think  a  note  is  touched 
which  is  significant.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  mu- 
sic, and  of  a  new  motive.  It  is  not  often,  I  imagine,  that 
titles  are  so  apt  as  that  designed  for  this  little  book.  These 
fewer  than  twoscore  poems,  most  of  them  within  the  boundary 
of  a  page,  are  small  and  slight  as  reeds ;  and  the  wind  which 
moves  in  them  a  delicate  music  is  as  invisible,  as  mysterious, 
as  that  strong  creature  without  flesh,  without  bone,  that 
neither  sees  nor  is  seen,  of  which,  long  ago,  Talissin  sang.  To 
understand  this  intimate  music,  certainly  to  feel  that  music 
translate  itself  into  the  rythm  of  dream,  one  must  go  to  this 
book  as  to  a  solitary  place,  where  reeds  rise  in  the  moonshine. 
To  know  intimately  the  mystery  of  these  solitudes,  it  must  be 
that  the  wind  is  the  only  traveler,  and  sunlight  and  shadow, 
the  stars  and  darkness  and  the  wandering  plover,  are  the  sole 
residents.     *     *     *     * 

"Since  I  have  re-read  "The  Shadowy  Waters,"  I  believe 
that  Mr.  Yeats  may  give  us  a  wonderful  compromise  that  shall 
be  almost  a  new  art,  a  new  art  perhaps.  He  may  find  the  way 
where  the  dreaming  spirit  and  the  shaping  mind  are  not  two 
companions,  but  one  traveler;  he  may  stoop  by  a  well  we  have 
not  seen  and  hear  the  forgotten  voice  of  Connla,  and  out  of  old 
wisdom  fashion  newly  a  new  nature.  In  words  already 
quoted : 

'Dramas  of  the  mind  there  are, 
Best  seen  against  imagined  tapestries,' 

and  it  may  well  be  that,  in  a  day  of  outworn  conventions,  many 
of  us  may  turn  completely  from  the  scenic  illusions  of  the  stage 
carpenter  and  the  palpable  illusions  of  the  playwright  to  the 
ever  new  illusions  of  the  dreaming  mind,  woven  in  a  new,  in- 
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genious,  dramatic  reality  against  imagined  tapestries,  against 
revealing  shadows  and  tragic  glooms  and  radiances  as  real, 
and  as  near  as  the  crude  symbols  of  painted  boards  and  stereo- 
typed phrase  in  which  we  still  have  a  receding  pleasure." 


One  of  the  most  valuable  of  recent  books:  is  "My  Own 
Story"  *  by  the  well-known  author,  John  Townsend  Trow- 
bridge. The  first  part  of  the  book  gives  recollections  of  Mr. 
Trowbridge's  early  life.  He  was  born  near  the  little  back- 
woods town  of  Ogden,  New  York,  in  1827.  His  home  was 
only  a  rough  little  cabin  without  conveniences  of  any  kind. 
Trowbridge  recalls  that  every  evening  his  father  brought  in 
the  great  back-log  with  much  ceremony  and  carefully  covered 
the  fire  for  the  night.  It  was  quite  a  misfortune  if  the  fine 
went  out,  since  in  that  case  some  one  must  go  to  the  nearest 
neighbor's  to  borrow  some  coals,  for  there  were  no  matches  at 
that  time.  Trowbridge  and  his  brothers  slept  in  an  unfinished 
attic  and  many  a  time  in  the  winter  the  snow  drifted  down  on 
their  beds  from  between  the  rough  rafters.  The  boy,  reared  in 
such  humble  circumstances,  early  showed  deep  religious  feel- 
ing, although  he  was  not  moved  by  the  terrible  threats  of  the 
preaching  of  that  day. 

Trowbridge  went  to  the  district  school,  but  showed  no 
special  aptitude  for  knowledge  until  he  was  fifteen,  then  as  he 
says,  his  "mind  had  a  start."  He  soon  exhausted  the  resources 
of  the  school,  and  completed  his  education  by  himself.  He 
was  greatly  attracted  to  language  studies,  and  committed  to 
memory  all  the  foreign  phrases  given  at  the  back  of  the  speller. 
Then  a  cousin  sent  him  a  French  reader,  grammar  and  diction- 
ary, and  with  these  he  laboriously  acquired  French,  although 
he  could  not  speak  it  well  until  he  boarded  with  a  French  fam- 
ily in  New  York.  He  subscribed  to  a  small  library,  and  read 
with  great  eagerness  the  works  of  Scott,  Hume,  Cooper,  By- 
ron, Locke,  Milton  and  Plutarch.  His  favorite  authors  were 
Shakespeare  and  Pope.  All  his  spare  time  was  spent  in  read- 
ing and  study.     He  had  studied   a    little    algebra  in  school,  and 
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he  afterwards  acquired  Latin  by  his  own  efforts.  To  us  there 
is  something  pathetic  in  the  struggle  of  this  back-woods  boy 
to  prepare  himself  for  a  literary  career  with  no  aid  except  that 
of  a  strong  will  and  receptive  mind. 

In  1847  Trowbridge  went  to  New  York  to  become  a 
writer.  The  struggle  of  the  young  man  to  gain  recognition  in 
the  great  city  is  very  inspiringly  told.  He  lived  in  poverty 
until  he  won  the  friendship  of  Major  Noah,  the  editor  of  the 
Sunday  Times,  who  introduced  him  to  publishers  and  enabled 
him  to  earn  a  living  by  his  pen. 

After:  one  year  at  New  York,  Trowbridge  went  to  Boston 
on  a  visit  and  decided  to  live  there.  He  was  intimate  with 
many  of  the  foremost  men  of  letters  of  Boston,  and  his  recol- 
lections of  them  are  vivid.  He  metFather  Taylor,  Dr.  Park- 
man,  Theodore  Parker,  Mrs.  Stowe,  Artemus  Ward,  Mrs. 
Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  Dr.  Morton  and  others  at  this  time. 
He  wrote  short  stories,  principally  for  the  "Carpet  Bag,"  and 
his  first  novel,  "Neighbor  Jackwood,"  an  anti-slavery  story, 
won  great  success  and  was  finally  dramatized. 

Mr.  Trowbridge  was  one  of  the  earliest  contributors  to  the 
"Atlantic  Monthly,"  and  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of 
the  establishing  of  that  magazine.  It  was  named  by  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  and  the  contributors  were  the  most  famous 
writers  of  the  time.  Trowbridge  contributed  to  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  his  poem,  "The  Vagabonds,"  and  the  stories  "Cou- 
pon Bonds,"  "Drummer  Boy"  and  "Cudjo's  Cave." 

After  the  war,  Trowbridge  made  a  trip  through  the  South 
to  get  material  for  a  book  on  the  Civil  War.  He  describes 
very  graphically  the  ruin  of  the  South  and  his  interviews  there 
with  different  prominent  people. 

When  "Our  Young  Folks"  was  started,  Trowbridge  con- 
tributed to  it  the  Jack  Flazard  Books,  and  the  poem  ''Darius 
Green  and  his  Flying  Machine."  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale,  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  and  Walt 
Whitman  were  also  constant  contributors. 

The  latter  part  of  Trowbridge's  book  gives  recollections 
of  Emerson,  Alcott,  Whitman,  Holmes,  Lowell,  and  Longfel- 
low. Trowbridge  was  introduced  to  Emerson  in  their  pub- 
lisher's rooms  and  was  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  his  phil- 
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osophy.  He  was  especially  intimate  with  Walt  Whitman  and 
describes  the  life  of  that  eccentric  genius  in  his  garret  at 
Washington,  where  Trowbridge  often  visited  him.  He  de- 
fends Whitman's  poetry,  although  he  sees  the  inconsistencies 
which  crept  into  it  in  later  years.  The  reminiscenses  of  Long- 
fellow give  a  charming  portrait  of  the  sweet  and  charitable 
spirit  of  the  poet.  One  of  Longfellow's  letters  to  Trowbridge, 
written  just  before  the  poet's  death,  is  published  in  this  book. 

The  value  of  Mr.  Trowbridge's  book  lies  in  its  faithful  por- 
trayal of  the  events  and  impressions  of  a  long  and  exception- 
ally interesting  life.  The  account  of  the  life  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  "West,"  as  Wiestern  New  York  was  called  at  that  time,  the 
reminiscenses  of  the  times  of  Garrison  and  Wendell  Philips, 
of  the  Civil  War,  and  the  impression  of  the  South  after  the 
war,  all  are  invaluable  from  a  historical  point  of  view.  Trow- 
bridge reproduces  for  us  the  atmosphere  of  those  times  and 
thus  makes  the  history  more  vivid. 

From  a  literary  standpoint,  the  anecdotes  of  the  great  men 
of  our  literature  by  a  contemporary,  who  had  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  them,  are  of  the  highest  value.  There  are  few 
who  have  had  the  personal  contact  with  these  great  authors 
which  Mr.  Trowbridge  has  had,  and  the  world  is  fortunate  in 
having  his  impression  of  them  in  a  book  which  will  constantly 
increase  in  value  as  time  passes. 

V.  M.  M.,  'o6. 
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Entered  in  the  Postoffice  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  as  second-class 
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Editorial. 


The  arrival  of  Willliam  Butler  Yeats,  poet,  dramatist,  and 
critic  in  the  United  States  has  drawn  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic to  the  Irish  Revival  of  which  he  is  the  best  representative. 
This  unexepected  movement  was  started  about  ten  years  ago 
on  the  fall  of  Parnell,  the  politician,  when  the  Irish  people 
awoke  to  the  fact  that  since  the  'national'  writers,  they  had 
given  their  whole  mind  to  politics,  and  neglected  literature  and 
art.  Thereupon  the  younger  generation  resolved  to  open  up 
the  life  of  Ireland's  past  and  present,  retaining  the  noblest  ele- 
ments of  Irish  life  and  character.  They  began  by  writing  in 
English  verse  the  old  legends  and  traditions  handed  down  from 
the  time  when  the  Celts  held  sway  not  only  over  the  British 
Isles  but  over  that  vast  territory  stretching  from  the  Danube 
and  the  Adriatic  to  the  Atlantic,  when  Alexander  the  Great 
treated  the  Celtic  king  with  due  courtesy.  Into  the  poetry 
and  prose  they  also  brought  religion  and  mysticism — a  part  of 
the  present  feeling  against  the  externality  of  life.  Soon  the 
Gaelic  league  was  organized,  the  object  of  which  is  to  preserve 
Irish  as  a  national  language,  to  extend  its  use  as  a  spoken  Ian- 
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guage,  to  study  existing  Gaelic  literature,  and  to  cultivate  Irish 
literature.  This  society  has  drawn  numbers  from  all  ranks  of 
life  in  England  and  America  as  well  as  in  Ireland.  London, 
where  there  are  sixteen  schools  for  teaching  Irish,  is  the  strong 
center  of  England,  and  Boston  of  America.  " 

As  was  said,  Yeats  is  the  most  representative  worker  of 
the  Revival.  He  draws  his  subjects  from  Irish  lore  and  le- 
gends and  develops  them  in  an  air  of  mysticism,  for  he  believes 
that  spiritual  truth  does  not  come  by  reasoning  but  by  intuition 
and  spiritual  illumination.  He  insists  on  free  play  of  imagina- 
tion. Some  writers  think  that  on  account  of  this  belief  in  sym- 
bols and  images,  he  shows  that  the  movement  is  not  a  revival 
but  a  decadence.  Another  theory  of  this  poet  is  that  all  sham 
sentiment,  gorgeous  scenery  and  costume,  and  shoddy  ideals 
should  be  swept  off  the  stage  and  give  place  to  genuine  emo- 
tions, aroused  by  lofty  ideals  and  national  legendary  spirit. 
Verse  should  be  intoned,  not  read  or  sung,  to  a  simple  notation 
'whereby  every  word  is  pronounced  so  as  to  reach  the  ear  like 
a  conversational  utterance,  but  also  to  reach  a  certain  tone,  like 
a  definite  note  in  song!'  Quite  a  few  plays  have  been  given 
as  experiments  and  have  met  with  increasing  success. 

Whether  this  revival  will  accomplish  great  good  is  a  ques- 
tion for  the  future  to  answer.  It  has  drawn  the  Celtic  race 
closer  together.  It  has  individuality,  strongly  shown  by  Yeats, 
in  manner  and  melody  and  a  subtle,  haunting  delicacy. 


Athletic  News. 


The  January  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  on  the 
13th  of  the  month.  It  was  decided  to  amend  the  rule  with  re- 
gard to  absence  from  meetings  and  to  excuse  members,  who 
were  either  out  of  town  or  too  ill  to  be  in  school.  The  sugges- 
tion was  made  that  the  Association  give  an  entertainment  to 
raise  money  for  new  apparatus  in  the  gymnasium.  It  was  de- 
cided to  act  on  the  suggestion,  but  the  kind  of  entertainment 
was  not  agreed  upon.  The  names  of  the  members  of  the  bas- 
ket ball  teams  for  the  spring  turn  were  then  read  and  the  meet- 
ing closed.     Basket  ball  teams  for  spring  term : 
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Head  of  both  teams,  Edna  McKee ;  Margarette  Blair,  Vir- 
ginia Parker,  Ruth  George,  Margaret  Weaver,  Nellie  Van 
Tine,  Elizabeth  Harman,  Florence  Pfeil,  Anna  Stanton, 
Frances  Gray,  Margaret  Stone,  Margaret  Haney,  Alice  Young. 


College  Notes. 


Friends,  Romans,  countrymen !  Walk  on  our  new  lino- 
leum in  upper  Dilworth  and  get  that  delightful  thrill  known 
to  it  only ! 

By  some  chance  or  mischance  the  Juniors  inadvertently 
left  a  window  open  in  the  "den''*  during  vacation  and  the  result 
is  beautiful,  coal  black  curtains  slinking  against  the  windows. 

One  of  the  entertainments  among  the  college  girls  during 
the  holidays  was  a  luncheon,  given  by  Miss  Young  for  hen 
classmates.  The  class  colors  were  piettily  carried  out,  the 
cards  being  brown-eyed  susans,  the  chosen  flower  of  '04,  and 
the  brown  and  gold  being  suggested  in  other  ways.  After 
luncheon  there  were  plenty  of  interesting  topics  to  be  dis- 
cussed, and  when,  later  in  the  afternoon,  the  Naughty-Fourites 
bade  adieu  to  their  hostess,  they  heartily  declared  themselves 
indebted  to  her  for  a  most  pleasant  afternoon. 

In  revery,  a  Junior  Maid, 

In  English,  90  in  the  shade, 

A  clean  white  waist,  a  fountain  pen, 

A  start  from  revery,  and  then — 

A  fountain  pen  upturned  in  haste. 

Finis — A  blot  on  that  white  waist ! 
Moral— 

If  you  a  fountain  pen  must  use, 

It  will  not  do  to  sit  and  muse, 

Or  if  you  have  to  lounge  and  lean, 

Don't  wear  a  waist  that's  spankin'  clean. 
Reason — 

Because  of  a  waist  that's  just  bran  clean, 

A  granted  wish  to  sit  and  lean, 

Just  tempts  a  fountain  pen  to  work 

Poetic  justice  on  them  who  shirk. 
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Personals. 


Miss  G. — "A  gardener  of  horses." 

Madame — "All  for  the  twenty-oneth  drop." 

Instructor — "Over  what  bridge  does  this  river  go?' 

Miss  McN.  (translating  French) — "A  herd  of  beef." 

Miss  Sloane's  mother  is  seriously  ill  at  her  home  in  Belle- 
vue. 

Miss  Moore,  '05.,  spent  the  holidays  in  Phillipsburg,  visit- 
ing relatives. 

Miss  McK.  (in  German) — "Then  I  saw  everything  Ger- 
man" (deutlich). 

Miss  Elsie  Musselman,  a  former  student,  visited  the  col- 
lege on  January  13. 

Several  of  the  teachers  were  delayed  the  day  after  vaca- 
tion by  the  heavy  snows. 

Miss  Hoi  man  was  called  home  by  the  death  of  her  grand- 
father the  week  before  vacation. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Prof.  Gittings  the  chapel  was  beau- 
tifully re-frescoed  during  vacation. 

Miss  Hahn  spent  the  Christmas  vacation  in  Philadelphia, 
visiting  Miss  Gait  and  Ruth  Johnstin  on  her  trip. 

Student  (in  Chemistry) — "One  of  the  constituents  of  the 
atmosphere  is  minute  particles  of  insects"  (germs.) 

The  Sophomo'iies  received  a  beautiful  picture  for  their  den 
as  a  Christmas  present  from  their  honorary  member,  Miss 
Brownson. 

Misis  Alice  Ralston,  of  Kittanning,  was  Miss  Clank's  guest 
on  Friday  evening,  January  8.  Miss  Ralston  was  a  student  at 
the  college  for  five  years. 
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A  Junior's  definition  of  a  kiss — "A  noun  used  as  a  con- 
junction. More  common  than  proper.  Sometimes  singular, 
but  more  often  plutlal.     Follows  a  'case'  and  agrees  with  me." 

Madame  (giving-  a  conundrum  to  French  class) — "What 
is  the  difference  between  Napoleon  and  a  clock? 

Answer! — "A  clock  works  by  tic-tacs,  and  Napoleon  work- 
ed by  tac-tics." 

On  January  14,  at  the  close  of  chapel,  Dr.  Martin's  sister- 
in-law,  Mrs.  Ricker,  of  Chicago,  gave  several  humorous  read- 
ings, principally  child-studies.  The  readings  were  delightfully 
rendered,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  girls. 


Alumnae. 


Miss  Mary  Bruce  was  a  recent  visitor  at  the  college. 

Miss  Mary  Willson  spent  the  holidays  at  her  home  in  Al- 
legheny. 

Miss  Alice  Stockton  spent  the  holidays  with  her  mother 
in  Wilkinsburg. 

The  alumnse  report  good  news  concerning  the  endowment 
fund  for  the  college. 

Mrs,  Edwin  Porter  has  gone  to  New  Mexico  with  her  hus- 
band, expecting  to  stay  six  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Miller  were  guests  at  the  Christ- 
mas dinner  of  the  college,  December,  17. 

Miss  Hamilton,  honorary  alumna,  visited  Miss  Jewett, 
another  honorary  alumna,  at  the  latter's  home  in  Granville,  O., 
during  the  holidays. 

Mrs.  James  E.  Hays  (Susan  Ewing,  '87),  of  New  York, 
was  honor  guest  at  a  reception  given  by  her  sister,  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Carson,  Jr.,  on  January  12. 
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Miss  Edith  Stanton,  who  is  secretary  at  Denniston  Uni- 
versity, Granville,  O.,  and  Miss  Dickey,  on  the  faculty  of  St. 
Charles  High  School,  111.,  were  guests  of  honor  at  several  so- 
cial affairs  given  by  members  of  the  class  of  1902,  during  the 
holidays. 


Exchanges. 


The  College  Folio  contains  an  interesting  article  on  "Capri" 
and  "Woman's  Sphere  in  Life." 


The    column     of     the     Bucht elite,    entitled  "Slopover,"     is 
not  very  much  worse  than  its  title. 


The  Pharetra  is  always  good.     "The  Ballad  of  the  Shep- 
herd Who  Stays  Behind"  is  especially  pleasing  and  instructive. 


The  School  Mirror  might  be  more  extensive  as  to  mat- 
ter and  less  so  as  to  cover  and  color  thereof.  The  paper  has, 
however,  individuality,  a  thing  greatly  to  be  desired. 


The  Vail-Deane  Budget  contains  a  very  small  amount  of 
matter.  We  should  like  to  suggest  a  little  more  seriousness. 
Thanks  for  your  reminder,  Budget,  we  shall  "begin." 


"La  Novice,"  a  poem  in  the  Journal,  is  food  for  thought. 
The  writer  had  an  idea  and  succeeded  in  expressing  it.  Would 
that  all  poetical  contributors  to  school  magazines  might  do 
likewise. 


We  cannot  cease  to  praise  the  Lesbian  Herald  for  its 
good  essays.  "The  Poetry  of  Longfellow"  and  "Phillips 
Brooks"  are  this  month  the  features.  Your  "exchanges"  must 
profit  much  by  reading  you. 


That  is  a  good  idea  of  The  Voice,  reproducing  a  picture 
by  half-tone  in  the  center  of  their  cover-design.  The  design 
of  itself  by  the  way  is  ver)'  artistic.  But  the  paper  seems 
hardly  large  enough  for  its  staff. 


The  Journal,  of  the  Pittsburg  High  School,  has  a  very 
delicate  sense  of  color  as  regards  covers,  but  pink  is  scarcely 
becoming  to  Santa  Claus.  A  little  more  thought,  comrade ; 
try  some  of  the  essays  you  so  much  commend,  and  change  a 
heading  or  two. 
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The    latest   researches    in   Virgil  reveal  the  fact  that  the 
wooden  horse  was  made  of  firmapleoak. — Ex. 


The  cover  of  "The  East  Liberty  Academy  Monthly"  is 
noteworthy.     The  paper  is  up-to-date. 


"The  Voice"  has  a  most  artistic  cover  for  October.  The 
print  used  is  certainly  strange,  but  rather  tends  to  add  to,  than 
detract  from  the  paper. 


"I  have  a  few  more  points  to  touch  upon,"  said  the  tramp 
as  he  awkwardly  climbed  over  a  barbed  wirje  fence. — Ex. 


The  Exchange  Editor  may  scratch  a  pen 

Till  the  ends  of  his  fingers  were  sore. 

When  some  one's  sure  to  remark  with  a  jest, 

"Rats  !   How  stale  !   I've  heard  that  before."' — Ex. 


Hie  Best  HOCKEY  SHOES 


^  The  Finest  SKATE  Made 


Geo.     H.    Stoebener, 
SHOES 


5227     PENN, 

22     FRANKSTOWN, 


EAST     END. 


Call  and  see  our  Porcelain  and  Ivory     % 

Miniatures  for  Christmas  Holidays.      % 

THE  | 

C.  A.  JARRETT J 

...STUDIO... 

|   Phone  721  East.        6200  PENN  AVE.   % 


GOOD  THINGS  TO   EAT. 


Geo.  L  Stevenson  \  Co., 

6th  Ave.,  opp.  Trinity  Church, 
Highland  and  Centre  Avenues. 


Phones,      234,  349.      P,  &  A,  362,       City    Store. 
144, 152,153,  P.  &.  A,  144,    East  End  Store. 
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Fine  Millinery  a  Specialty. 

NOTIONS  AND  LADIES' 

FURNISHINGS. 

PYROGRAPHIC 

Outfits  and  Wood 

Such  as 

TEA  TABLES, 
WASTE  BASKETS, 
MUSIC  STOOLS, 

PHOTO  FRAMES, 

STEINS. 

Absolutely  new  designs. 
224     SIXTH     STEE  ET. 

ICoIh's    | 

WOOD   STREET 

AND                                                                       > 

SOUTH   AVENUE, 
Wilkinsburg,      -       Pa. 

,^~~-^~~-~~~~~~~~^ JL 

Strongest  in  the   World. 

The  strongest  financial  institutions  in  the  world 

are  the  life  assurance  companies — and  the  strongest  of  these  is 

THE  EQUITABLE — 
with  its  more  than  $75,000,000  of  surplus  and  careful,  conser- 
vative management — 

_.      _,      ,.   „     _._     ,  „      .   1      And  there's  an  Equitable  Policy  to  meet  your  very  need— 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  j  y  utBU 

Edward  A.  Woods.  Manager, 

Equitable  Floor,  Frick  Building. 


«KP  MMNJAIN  PEN  FOR  $  J  00 


wmm&memm, 


FITTED  WITH    14 K-T  GOLD  POI NTf\  r/tr  IT  A  WEEH 


'iTTSBURGrKPA, 


THE  CITY  DEPOSIT  BANK. 

PENN  &  CENTER  AVENUES. 

Capital,  $200,000.00       Surplus,  $375,000.00 
Assets,  $3,100,000.00. 

James  R.  Mellon,  President. 

J.  D.  Miller,  Cashier. 

Special  Department  for  Women. 
Safe  Deposit  and  Silver  Storage  Vaults. 
4  Per  Cent  Interest  on  Savings  Accounts. 
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Make  this  sentence  more  concise  :  "Mr. 
nd  Mrs.  Flood  drove  up  to  the  door,) 
Ir.  Flood  laid  down  the  reins  upon  the 
ashboard  and  he  and  his  wife  entered! 
he  house." 

"The  reins  descended  and  the  Floods  | 
ame." — Ex. 


TWO    P's    IN    A    POD. 


>oi»rr:L,A.K 

RICES. 


& 


®&$>&  J.<K&$*5fc«*s3^*<S*&*&&&<fc#&&#*«* 


1    1PREST 

JTrodccts. 
We  are  now  receiving  fresh  lots  of  canned 
goods  daily  from  best  packers,  and  can  fur- 
nish you  with  anything  in  the  line  of  new 
canned  vegetables  at  reasonable  prices.  We 
would  suggest  that  you  give  us  your  order 
now  for  canned  goods  as  we  look  for  much 
higher  prices  in  the  near  future.  Make  up 
your  list  and  send  it  to  our  store  and  we  will 
give  you  the  very  best  prices  possible  for  high 
grade  goods.    Gund&rman  A  Buehler. 


ospeh  Caldwell.  Wm.  T.  Graham.    \   iot 


CALDWELL  &  GRAHAM, 

DRY  GOODS  and   MILLINERY. 


708     PENN     AVENUE, 
hone    143.  WlLKINSBURG,    Pa. 


CAIN    Says 


JAMIESON  SISTERS, 
fine    jpbotoQrapbs* 


WALLACE  BUILDING, 

Center  and 
Highland  Avenues. 

Bell  'Phone,   1994   Eayt. 


If  the  Present  and  future  Scholars  of  the  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women  study  economy  they  will  Patronize  CAIN  when  in  need  of 
Anything  in  the  SHOE  LINE.  Cain's  Gym.  Oxfords  are  the  Only  Ox- 
fords for  Gym.  Use.     Do  You  Patronize  CAIN?      Reciprocity  is  good 

for  you. 


-\7^3^E. 


Bell  1190  East. 


Cor.     Penn     &     Highland,    E.    E. 


HE  WM.  E.  STIEREN  CO.,  Inc., 

Artist's  Materials, 
Pyrography    Outfits     and 
Supplier*        .:. 

We  believe  that  we  carry  the  largest  stock 
nd  the  best  assortment. 

543  Smithfteld  Street,  ■ 
PITTSBURG. 


TELEPHONES : 

Bell  25  and  35  East,         P.  &  A.  25  East. 


RANDOLPH  I  McCLEMENTS,  j 


If 
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W.  R.  KUHN  &  CO., 


Confectioners. 


w 

» FANCY     BASKETS,    GERMAN* 
|  FAVORS.    DINNER    CARDS, 

«»  Etc.,  Etc. 


SLIPPERS 


SHOULD  always  bear  the  mark 
of  elegance,  should  alwa3^s 
accord  with  the  costume  and  oc- 
casion. We  specialize  on  slippers; 
our  modes  are  up-to-the-minute 
and  exclusive,  our  slippers  stand 
for  elegance  in  material  and  shape, 
appropriateness  in  color  and  effect. 
Our  Autumn  sandals  with  new 
straps  and  bead  decoration  are  ex- 
ceptional; we  alone  in  the  city  sell 
the  exquisite  slipper  of  European 
hand-made  lace  over  dainty  tints 
in  satin  to  match  any  evening 
gown.  We  alone  sell  stockings  in 
Quarter  Sizes  that  will  fit  any  foot. 


W.  B.  LOVELESS  CO., 
Sixth  and  Penn. 


1 


HORNE-STEWART 

Cloaks  and   Suits  COMPANY 

Millinery  m 

Dry  Goods 
Furs 

Exclusive  and  Authoritative 
Styles  and  Never  too  Much 
to  Pay. 


233-235  Fifth  AvenueBB&BBS&BESS? 


R.  S.  ROBINSON.        'Phones,  289  E.        r.  e.  LOGAN. 

R.  E.  Logan  &  Co., 

MANTELS, 

FIRE  PLACES, 

TILES.    :      :      : 


5929-5931  Baum  St., 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Make  Nice 

CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS 

Wm.  M.  Stieren, 

544  SMITHFiELD  ST„ 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 


" 


A  W,  SMITH, 

FLORIST, 

345   SIXTH  AVENUE, 


vti 


\d> 
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A  choice  and  large  assortment  of 

CUT  FLOWERS 

Always  on  hand,  from  our 
own  greenhouses  and  else- 
where  

ARTISTIC   DECORATING 

For  Weddings,  Receptions 
or   Dinners 

'    All  orders  are  given  the  most 
careful  attention 

TELEPHONE  3280. 
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Our  Blended  Coffee 

is  just  a  sample  of  the  good 
things  to  be  had  at  our  store. 
Have  3'ou  tried  it  ?  25  cents 
per  pound 


t     Highland  Blend  Coffee, 


KUHN  &  BR(X  CO., 

Penn  Avenue,  East  End.  \ 


Golf,  Basket  Ball,  Skates,  Hock- 
ey Goods.     Full  Line 
Athletic  Goods. 


A.  Q.  PRATT  &  CO., 

507  WOOD  ST. 


P.  Lawrence  Jones,  B.S.,  Ph.Q. 

(SUCCESSOR  TO  ELMER    E.    TRIBEY.) 

APOTHECARY, 


iji 


m 


$  5213  Fifth  Avenue,       Pittsburg,  Pa. 


It  Sells  at  25c  a  Pound. 


SPAHR, 


The   Orocer, 


PHONES : 
Bell,  E.  E.  47  and  1150. 
P.  &  A.   E.  E.  47. 


East  End. 


m 

m 

m 
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The  Woman's  College. 

There  are  now  so  many  colleges  for  women,  and  some  of 
them  so  well  established,  that  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  they 
are  all  of  very  recent  origin. 

Forty  years  ago  there  was  no  school  in  the  world  where  a 
girl  could  receive  a  regular  course  of  college  training,  in  classes 
for  women  only.  There  were  a  few  seminaries  that  offered  a 
post  graduate  course  that  amounted  to  a  college  curriculum, 
but  these  opportunities  were  not  very  attractive.  There  were 
some  colleges  open  to  both  men  and  women ;  but  in  these  the 
boy  was  so  evidently  the  chief  consideration,  and  the  girl  a 
sort  of  step-child,  that  her  position  was  always  awkward  and 
often  unpleasant. 

The  demand  for  classical  education  for  young  women  be- 
came so  great  and  so  wide-spread,  that  the  effort  to  establish 
colleges  exclusively  for  women  began  to  take  effect  in  many 
different  places  at  about  the  same  time.  Some  of  these  efforts 
failed,  but  within  twenty  years  after  the  end  of  the  Civil  War 
more  than  a  score  of  colleges  for  women  were  chartered  and 
opened,  and  most  of  them  were  in  successful  operation.  A 
few  of  these  colleges  were  well  endowed,  most  of  them  had 
good  buildings  and  equipment,  and  all  offered  a  full  classical 
course  decidedly  above  the  college  course  of  the  men's  col- 
leges of  that  time.  These  years  were  the  golden  age  of  higher 
education  for  women.  There  was  more  general  interest  and 
enthusiasm,  and  higher  ideals  in  the  minds  of  the  friends  of 
education  then  than  now.  This  enthusiasm  showed  itself  in 
various  ways  which  are  now  interesting  to  recall. 

One  of  the  pleasant  features  of  it  was  the  interest  shown 
in  the  selection  of  beautiful  locations  for  the  colleges.     Welles- 
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ley,  Vassar,  Pennsylvania,  were  probably  tbe  most  fortunate 
in  this  respect ;  but  almost  all  of  these  earlier  colleges  have 
grounds  and  surroundings  that  are  unusually  beautiful. 

Another  evidence  of  the  high  ideals  of  these  founders  is 
the  broad  foundations  that  they  laid.  They  not  only  provided 
for  full  classical  and  scientific  courses,  as  in  the  men's  colleges, 
but  in  most  cases  they  provided,  in  addition  to  these,  good  op- 
portunities for  the  study  of  music  and  of  art.  In  most  of  these 
early  colleges  special  attention  was  to  be  -given  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  gentle  manners  and  the  maintenance  of  sweet  and  de- 
yout  religious  spirit. 

Unfortunately  these  founders  did  not  fully  realize  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  splendid  oppor- 
tunities they  offered.  They  did  not  always  consider  care- 
fully enough  the  cost  of  keeping  up  beautiful  grounds  and  fine 
equipment,  nor  did  they  realize  the  rapid  growth  of  incidental 
expense  connected  with  the  study  of  science,  music,  and  art. 

The  history  of  women's  colleges  for  the  last  twenty  years 
has  been  a  marvelous  story  of  rapid  growth,  and  splendid  de- 
velopment of  some  of  these  older  colleges,  of  the  founding  of 
a  very  few  new  ones,  and  a  strenuous  effort  on  the  part  of  all 
to  secure  the  means  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  students 
and  the  increased  expense  of  maintenance.  The  result  of  this 
struggle  has  been  that  the  colleges  located  near  the  centers  of 
wealth  and  educational  interest  have  been  well  sustained, 
while  those  less  fortunate  have  either  given  up  the  struggle 
and  closed  their  doors,  or  have  patiently  done  their  work  and 
hoped  for  larg'er  opportunity  to  come. 

Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  every  woman's  college  that 
has  attained  to  what  may  be  called  a  national  reputation  is  lo- 
cated on  the  extreme  eastern  border  of  our  country.  The 
seven  great  colleges — Smith,  Wellesley,  Vassar,  Mt.  Holyoke, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Radcliffe,  and  Barnard  are  all  within  a  circle 
whose  radius  is  about  one  hundred  miles,  and  limited  by  Bos- 
ton on  the  northeast  and  Philadelphia  on  the  southwest.  Just 
outside  this  circle  there  is  another  group  of  colleges  that  have 
not  been  so  fortunate  but  are  doing  good  work.  This  group 
includes  Elmira,  Wells,  Wilson,  and  Pennsylvania.  Oddly 
enough  this  group  is-  almost    all    Presbyterian.     Further  south 
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is  another  group,  including'  The  Woman's  College,  of  Balti- 
more, Randolph,  Macon,  and  Converse.  This  last  group  is  of 
more  recent  origin,  and  of  somewhat  different  type.  It  is 
remarkable  that  there  is  yet  no  well  endowed  college  for 
women  west  of  Pittsburg.  Pennsylvania  College  is  the  oldest 
woman's  college  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains.  It  be- 
longs to  the  group  that  was  founded  just  after  the  Civil  War; 
and  shared  with  Vassar,  Wellesley  and  the  others  of  that 
group  in  the  kindly  enthusiasm  and  high  ideals  of  the  time.  It 
also  is  beautiful  for  situation  and  generously  planned  for  the 
Liberal  Arts,  Music  and  Fine  Art. 

It  enjoys  the  honorable  distinction  of  having  produced  the 
largest  and  most  regular  annual  deficit  of  any  college  in  the 
world.  It  is  an  honorable  distinction,  because  it  means  that 
every  year  the  college  has  given  out  to  students  more  than  it 
has  received.  Since  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive, 
it  is  the  most  blessed  of  all  colleges. 

Still,  if  blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their  flight,  we 
would  be  happy  to  see  this  blessing  brighten  by  that  means. 

Prophecy  by  the  uninspired  is  always  open  to  doubt,  yet 
we  venture  to  predict  that  the  present  revival  of  interest  in 
women's  colleges  will  result  in  great  things  for  all  of  them ; 
and,  especially,  for  those  that  like  our  own  "blessed"  alma 
mater  have  stood  in  their  lot,  maintaining  the  dignity  of  sound 
learning  and  the  grace  of  gentle  manners.  We  venture  this 
prediction  also — since  it  is  pleasant  to  predict — that  in  the 
next  stage  of  development  of  education  for  women,  gentle 
manners  will  count  for  more  than  they  have  counted  in  the  re- 
cent past.  The  mere  blue  stocking, — she  of  trained  mind  but 
untrained  manners,  of  much  knowledge  but  little  culture,  we 
are  told,  is  going  out  of  fashion.     God  speed  the  day. 


Macbeth. 


After  reading  Shakespeare's  "Macbeth"  and  following  the 
development  of  the  plot  to  its  completion,  one  turns  and  takes 
a  bird's-eye-view  of  the  whole.  He  recalls  the  characters  as 
they  first  appeared,  the  episode  which  put  them  into  action, 
the  course  chosen,  and  its  end.     And  his  most  careful  attention 
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will  be  directed  to  the  tragic  figure  of  Macbeth — 'Macbeth  who 
dies  without  one  friend  to  shed  a  tear,  with  none  but  enemies 
to  rate  him.  Could  he  have  brought  this  catastrophe  by  his 
own  will?  Were  not  circumstances  the  master  of  his  destiny? 
Did  not  Fate  in  the  guise  of  the  weird  sisters!  and  his  wife 
tempt  him  more  than  he  was  able  to  withstand?  Was  he  not 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning? 

In  going  back  to  seek  the  first  impression  of  Macbeth,  one 
passes  beyond  the  opening  of  the  play  to  the  historical  source 
of  the  character  in  Holinshed's  "Chronicle  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland."  which  work  in  turn  had  found  its  source  in 
Hector  Boece's  "Scotorum  Historiae,"  printed  in  1526.  In 
these  chronicles  is  recorded  the  murder  of  Duncan  by  Macbeth 
and  that  of  King  Duffe,  the  great  grandfather  of  Lady  Mac- 
beth, by  Donald.  This  lady,  the  old  annalists  say,  urged  on 
her  ambitious  husband  by  instigations  of  a  supernatural  kind, 
and,  they  add,  that  Macbeth  saw  in  a  dream  three  beautiful, 
heroic  women,  who  hailed  him  by  the  titles  of  Thane  of  Cro- 
marty, Thane  of  Moray,  and  King  of  the  Scots.  These  items 
and  the  current  belief  in  evil  spirits,  wihich  persecuted  men, 
tempted  and  deluded  them,  was  the  material  for  the  three  weird 
sisters. 

Having  possessed  himself  of  these  facts,  Shakespeare  un- 
dertook to  use  them  in  drama,  so  that  they  would  clearly  teach 
this  lesson  that  an  unchecked,  uncontrolled  passion  brings  ab- 
solute ruin,  that  evil  thoughts,  well-harbored,  though  deeply 
concealed,  respond  to  and  gladly  welcome  other  evil  thoughts, 
and  together  they  work  the  damnation  of  the  soul.  This  truth 
he  had  evidently  gleaned  in  his  life's  experience  among  the 
great  men  of  his  day  by  his  wonderful  ability  to  pick  out  the 
cause  of  the  downfall  of  some  of  them,  looking  for  it  not  so 
much  in  the  environment  as  in  the  men  themselves. 

Such  a  complete  destruction  of  a  noble  character  through 
the  presence  of  a  wrong  desire  is  given  us  in  Macbeth,  a  great 
man  in  the  eyes  of  all,  a  valiant  soldier,  and  a  loyal  subject,  but 
one  who  bore  deep  down  in  his  heart  'a  vaulting  ambition, 
which  o'erleaps  itself.'  Elated  by  a  great  victory  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  advancement  for  service  from  the  'generous  Dun- 
can,' he  with  his  fellow-general  Banquo,  meets  the  three  weird 
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sisters  on  the  barren  heath,  who  hail  him  as  thane  of  Glamis, 
thane  of  Candor,  and  future  king-.  They  are  not  the  visions 
of  an  excited  imagination,  for  it  is  the  matter-of-fact,  loyal 
Banquo  who  first  beholds  them.  To  him  they  promise  king- 
ship for  his  heirs;  but  in  his  upright  heart  the  episode  finds  no 
response.  Macbeth,  however,  is  startled  and  strangely  moved, 
which  effect  is  deepened  by  the  immediate  fulfillment  of  part 
of  the  prophecy.  Why  then  does  he  not  wait  till  fate  fulfills 
the  whole?  Surely  the  thought  of  seizing  the  crown  did  not 
present  itself  now  for  the  first  time,  or  Macbeth  would  not  have 
taken  matters  into  his  own  hands  so  quickly,  but 
would  have  waited.  Hitherto  he  had  kept  his  am- 
bition in  check  from  fear  of  retribution ;  now  when 
the  fates  seem  on  his  side,  he  loosens  his  re- 
straining will,  and  it  needs  but  his  wife  to  still  a  few  qualms  of 
conscience  before  he  can  murder  his  king.  Then  to  avert  sus- 
picion and  violent  seizure  of  the  crown,  he  must  needs  murder 
Banquo  and  make  an  attempt  on  Fleance.  To  guard  his  life 
and  keep  his  dearly  bought  kingship,  he  sinks  deeper  in  guilt. 
He  seeks  the  witches  now,  trusting  in  their  prophesies,  and  is 
told  to  beware  Macduff  and  the  man  not  born  of  woman,  and 
that  he  will  not  be  conquered  till  Birnam  wood  rise.  Reas- 
sured of  his  position,  he  yet  seeks  Macduff's  life,  and,  failing 
to  find  him,  destroys  his  wife  and  child.  But  the  day  of  ven- 
geance comes.  Lady  Macbeth,  after  her  unnatural,  fiendish 
activity,  prates  of  her  sin  in  helpless  sleep  and  dies  of  a  dis- 
eased conscience.  Under  Malcolm  the  avenging  nobles  march 
against  Macbeth,  each  of  their  soldiers  bearing  a  bough  to 
hide  the  small  numbers.  Macbeth  in  mad  despair  and  defiant 
pride  contends  with  Macduff  and  dies  fighting. 

The  character  such  a  plot  develops  is  unusual  and  rather 
hard  to  picture.  The  man  is  so  subservient  to  ambition,  so 
quick  to  do  evil,  yet  his  heart  continually  misgives  him,  for  he 
has  some  good  qualities  ;  no  one  speaks  aught  but  praise  of  him 
at  first,  and  if  he  had  not  met  objective  evil  influence,  he  might 
have  suppressed  the  subjective  tendency  and  not  have  given 
rise  to  so  dark  a  picture.  But  there  were  the  witches,  bent  on 
mischief,  unsympathetic  with  men,  delighting  to  torment 
them, to  entice  and  betray  them'in  deepest  consequence/know- 
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ing  the  present  and  future,  and  though  unable  to  destroy  life, 
capable  of  making  a  man  live  'forbid.'  Yet  Macbeth  could 
have  acted  as  Banquo  did,  who  was  tempted  but  did  not  yield. 
Macbeth's  giving  away  was  his  own  fault.  He  let  evil  dwell 
in  his  thoughts  and  if  it  responded  to  evil  and  drew  him  down, 
he  had  only  himself  to  blame.  And  there  was  Lady  Macbeth. 
Undoubtedly  she  was  a  worthy  "partner,  felt  with  him  in  his 
desire,  and  had  evil  in  her  heart,  seizing  quickly  the  drift  of 
his  passion.  She  is  devoted  to  her  husband's  interests,  seek- 
ing at  all  costs  to  gratify  his  ambition,  stifling  her  own  fears 
to  quiet  her  husband's,  and  playing  the  fiend  for  him.  She 
urges  Macbeth,  not  spitefully  as  the  witches,  but  in  wifely  de- 
votion. She  loved  Macbeth  ;  and  though  she  was  a  bad  woman, 
yet  she  was  a  great  one.  Her  husband  needed  but  little  urg- 
ing. He  had  almost  decided  on  the  evil  course  before  he  first 
spake  with  her  in  the  play,  for  he  shows  no  surprise  at  her 
startling  plan. 

To  his  disturbed  and  turbulent  mind,  Macbeth's 
natural  surroundings  bear  a  striking  similarity — a  heath, 
thunder,  uncouth  creatures  of  air,  or  again  black  night  with 
owl  scream  and  cricket  cry  and  a  solemn  voice,  or  a  cavern  with 
a  boiling  cauldron.  Throughout,  nature  is  in  sympathy  and 
supplies  some  apt  figures.  It  gives  a  fitting  background  to  the 
weird  sisters — 'bubbles  of  earth.'  It  is  rough,  rugged,  wild. 
Stonms  and  bad  weather  prevail.  The  heavens  are  troubled, 
and  in  the  animal  world  there  are  strange  happenings.  On 
account  of  this  correspondence  between  the  plot  and  the  phys- 
ical world,  many  of  the  details  are  left  to  the  reader's  imagina- 
tion. Nature,  a  silent-  artist,  gives  those  little  necessary 
touches  which  complete  the  picture.  So  the  poet  writes  in  an 
easy,  simple  style,  uninterrupted  by  the  thought  that  the  de- 
tails as  given  may  be  misleading. 

A  drama,  having  such  nicety  in  regard  to  details, 
will  not  be  lacking  in  technic.  It  finds  its  incentive 
in  the  appearance  of  the  witches  to  Macbeth,  its  cli- 
max in  Banquo's  murder,  its  catastrophe  in  Macbeth's  death. 
The. ascent  is  rapid,  the  simplicity  makes -a  swift  culmination 
possible.  The  hero  is  at  the  opening  a  free  agent,  he  chooses 
his  own  course  of  action;  and  his  choice  and  success  in  it  mark 
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the  ascent ;  his  failures  and  retribution  the  descent.  Through- 
out the  whole  runs  the  thread  of  selfish  ambition,  stifling  of 
conscience,  and  the  yielding  to  evil.  From  the  first  part  we 
learn  to  know  Macbeth's  character,  for  the  last  half  is  largely 
taken  up  with  the  opposing  party.  One  does  not  feel  'satisfied 
with  the  comparatively  small  space  given  there  to  Macbeth. 
His  actions  have  been  followed  so  closely  in  the  ascent,  that 
we  do  not  expect  this  silence  in  the  descent.  But  he  had 
worked  so  hard  and  successfully  in  his  sin,  that  the  avenging 
powers  must  put  forth  much  labor ;  and  in  the  end  they  have 
prepared  a  just  reward  for  Macbeth.  His  wife  succumbing  to 
the  pangs  of  conscience,  increases  his  despair;  he  sees  that  the 
weird  sisters  have  betrayed  him  ;  his  honor,  reputation,  and 
friends  are  gone ;  his  ambition  has  won  only  curses.  Yet  his 
indomitable  pride  leads  him  to  a  soldier's  death  rather  than  to 
the  humiliation  of  a  prisoner  of  war.  His  action  has  not  only 
blackened  his  soul,  but  brought  about  the  fate  he  strove  to 
hinder.  Yielding  to  evil  has  brought  nothing  but  misery  to 
him. 

In  this  drama  Shakespeare  not  only  shows  his  ability  in 
managing  details  and  technic,  but  his  cleverness  of  invention, 
for  example  the  night-walking  scene — Lady  Macbeth's  retribu- 
tion. He  shows,  too,  that  he  lived  near  the  spirit  world.  How 
else  could  he  depict  those  natural  tempters?  He  must 
have  been  a  diligent  student  of  nature  to  make  her  sympathize 
so  with  his  plot  and  hero,  suiting  the  external  to  the  internal. 
He  must  have  also  been  a  diligent  student  of  human  life  and 
its  varied  ending — a  close  observer  of  men's  ruling  motives. 
And  this  work  further  shows  a  development  in  the  faculty  of 
setting  forth  the  object  of  the  work.  Here  the  purpose  stands 
out  much  clearer  than  in  Shakespeare's  earlier  plays.  In  tech- 
nique, power,  and  interest,  it  surpasses  'Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,'  'As  You  Like  It,'  'Cymbeline,'  and  'Henry  IV.,'  and 
stands  on  a  level  with  'Hamlet'  and  'King  Lear;'  for  in  these 
three  plays  the  incentive,  climax,  and  catastrophe  are  well 
marked,  the  deep  emotions  are  stirred  by  the  awful  evil  and 
tragedy,  and  the  outcome  is  eagerly  awaited.  'Macbeth'  and 
'Hamlet'  open  with  superstition, — one  evil,  the  other  holy;  one 
is  rapid  in  development,  the  other  slow;  one  has  little  philo- 
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sophic  monologue,  the  other  much.  'Macbeth'  and  'Lear'  are 
similar  in  the  condition  of  nature,  the  wildness  of  the  elements. 
One  is,  however,  deliberate  evil,  the  other  error ;  one  contains 
no  irony,  the  other  does.  All  three  are  similar  in  the  great 
tragical  ending. 

From  this  drama  one  learns  that  if  evil  propensities  are 
fostered,  they  increase  in  power  and  crowd  out  all  good  ten- 
dencies. Internal  evil  attracts  temptations,  seeks  to  justify 
the  wrong  and  satisfy  passion.  The  wrong  action  necessitates 
more  wrong.  Friends,  honor,  reputation  must  go,  and  bitter 
retribution  come.  External  evil  cannot  work  injury  upon  a 
good  man  (Banquo),  but  woe  to  him  whose  internal  evil  re- 
sponds. 

Macbeth  was  not  'more  sinned  against  than  sinning.'  He 
was  sorely  tempted,  but  not  forced  by  fate  to  yield.  Shakes- 
peare gives  his  heroes  free  agency,  else  they  have  no  dramatic 
worth.  After  they  make  their  choice,  they  must  of  course 
abide  the  consequences.  Macbeth  is  accountable  for  the 
building  up  of  his  character  to  the  opening  of  the  play ;  and  if 
his  will  had  retained  mastery  over  his  ambition  and  evil  had 
not  "tainted  his  moral  goodness,"  the  witches  would  have 
sought  in  vain  to  delude  him,  and  Lady  Macbeth  would  have 
had  no  occasion  to  urge  him  on  his  way  to  destruction. 

'04. 


A  Graduate's  Lesson. 

"I'm  glad  Fve  decided  to  do  it,  for  these  few  rainy  days 
have  satisfied  me  about  staying  at  home  and  doing  nothing." 

The  speaker,  a  tall,  slender  girl,  stood  at  the  window,  look- 
ing out  across  the  wet,  fertile  fields.  She  was  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  a  wealthy,  w'ell-educated  man,  who,  having  inherited 
this  rich,  productive  farm,  had,  years  ago,  settled  upon  it  with 
the  determination  to  be  a  farmer.  And  when  he  had  accumu- 
lated the  means,  he  had  decided  to  send  his  daughter  to  col- 
lege. 

How  full  of  life  and  interest  those  days  of  Vassar  had  been 
to  Jean.  But  during  her  whole  course,  although  attracted  by 
the  society  and  life  of  college,  still  she  loved  her  quiet  sum- 
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mers  in  the  countny  home.  She  never  thought  of  being  lonely 
there,  and  if  she  had  a  desire  to  see  some  of  her  school  friends, 
they  were  always  eag'er  to  spend  part  of  their  vacation  with 
her  in  her  charming  home. 

And  so  during  those  years  she  had  not  thought  of  the  time 
when  she  would  go  home  without  the  anticipation  of  returning 
the  next  winter,  nor  had  she  thought  that  Whole  years  in  her 
secluded  home  would  be  infinitely  different  from  the  short  va- 
cations. 

Even  when  she  returned  after  her  graduation,  laden  with 
the  spoils  of  victory,  she  said  to  herself,  "If  I  get  lonesome  I'll 
have  the  girls  here."  And  the  girls  had  faithfully  promised 
to   come. 

So  the  summer  passed  quickly,  and  Jean  was  very  happy. 
But  after  the  bright  and  glorious  summer  weather  came  the 
disagreeable  autumn  rains  that  threw  her  into  melancholy 
and  gloom  for  days  at  a  time. 

She  must  do  something ;  she  had  firmly  decided  that. 
"Why !  what  shall  I  do  all  winter  all  alone  ?  Nothing  to  do, 
nothing  to  see,  no  place  to  go,  and  no  one  to  visit  me.  Ber- 
tha's teaching,  Mary's  in  the  library,  Sara's  married,  and  Hel- 
en's in  Europe.  I  seem  to  be  the  only  lazy,  indolent  one  of  us 
all.  I'm  gong  to  work.  Won't  father  and  mother  be  sur- 
prised when  they  know  that  Miss  Brown  cannot  take  the 
school,  and  that  I'm  going  to  take  the  examinations  for  it — a 
regular  little  one-roomed  country  school ! 

"I  wonder  whether  Air.  Edwards  thought  I  was  afraid  of 
their  examinations.  As  though  I  hadn't  taken  exams  enough 
to  know  how.  He  said,  'It  is  our,  usual  custom  to  give  them, 
but  since  you  are  a  college  graduate,  I  suppose — perhaps  that 
we — that  is  that  you — ■'  I'm  almost  sorry  I  interrupted  him  and 
told  him  so  quickly  that  I  wasn't  afraid  of  anything  he  would 
give  me.  I'd  like  to  know  what  he  would  have  said.  But  it's 
all  over  now  and  all  decided,  and  I  go  this  afternoon  fori  the 
great  ordeal." 

The  decision  she  had  made  raised  her  spirits  somewhat, 
and  she  set  out  with  a  light,  happy  heart  to  take  the  examina- 
tions. As  she  drove  along  the  road,  muddy  and  soft  on  ac- 
count of  the  recent  rains,  she  wondered  that  she  had  not  no- 
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ticed  before  how,  even  the  rain,  beautifies  the  fields  and  hills. 
Leaves  of  dark,  shining  green  hung  drooping  from  the  trees, 
and  the  sun,  just  beginning  to  peep  through  the  clouds,  shyly 
as  if  in  fear,  shed  a  beautiful  glow  over  everything  around,  and 
the  little  drops  on  the  tips  of  the  leaves  looked  like  diamonds 
glistening  in  the  sun  light ;  while  the  dark  hills  rose  behind — a 
fitting  background  for  the  half-bright,  half-melancholy  scene. 

As  she  rounded  a  sharp  curve  in  the  road,  she  saw  near  at 
hand  the  little  school  house.  Her  eye  took  it  in  at  a  glance. 
How  small  it  looked !  How  different  from  her  college  idea ! 
How  much  smaller  her  work  seemed  than  that  of  her  friends ! 

She  alighted  and  entered.  Mr.  Edwards  sat  at  a  little 
desk,  evidently  awaiting  her.  He  arose  and  welcomed  her 
cordially,  for  Jean  was  a  favorite  in  the  neighborhood.  "Oh, 
Miss  Jean,  you're  here,  are  you?  I'm  glad  you've  come.  I've 
been  waiting,  but  was  afraid  the  rain  would  frighten  you." 

"Indeed,  rain  doesn't  frighten  me  enough  to  keep  me  in 
the  house ;  in  fact  I'm  afraid  it  frightens  me  out  of  the  house, 
for  it  gives  everything  such  a  melancholy  look  and  feeling. 
Are  your  examinations  ready?''  she  said  laughingly. 

"Yes,  everything  is  ready.  There  is  the  paper,  pen  and 
ink,  and  here  are  the  questions.  Which  examination  will  you 
have  first?" 

"Any  one.  It  makes  no  difference.  Is  this  arithmetic? 
This  will  do." 

She  sat  down  composedly,  arranged  the  paper  and  took 
up  the  pen,  thinking  it  wholly  unnecessary  to  work  the  prob- 
lems first  on  scratch  paper.  The  first  one  was  comparatively 
easy,  and  she  smiled  to  herself  as  she  wrote  the  answer.  The 
second  took  a  few  moments'  thought.  But  as  she  read  the 
third  her;  face  gradually  lost  its  smile  and  grew  quite  grave. 
"Partial  Payments,"  she  said  to  herself.  "I  believe  I've  en- 
tirely forgotten  them.  Do  you  take  the  whole  number  first, 
and  when  do  you  change  the  principal?  I  never  could  remem- 
ber anything  about  them.  I  think  that's  a  silly  question  to  give 
in  an  examination  for  a  position  like  this.  It  isn't  likely  that 
anybody  in  this  school  is  ever  advanced  enough  to  study  per- 
centage, much  less  all. this  foolishness.  No,  that  isn't  right. 
Oh,  I  see  now, — no,  the    rate    is    the  same,  but  the  principal 
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changes,  and  let's  see — what  is  it  about  three  days'  grace? 
Dear!  I  can't  do  it — well,  I'll  do  all  the  rest  and  look  this  up 
before  school  begins." 

So  she  turned  to  the  next.  It  took  but  a  moment  to  ex- 
tract the  square  root,  but  the  cube  root  cost  some  figuring;  but 
finally  she  finished  it  to  her  satisfaction,  and  read  the  follow- 
ing question.  It  sounded  easy,  and  she  began  to  think  that 
her  growing  uneasiness  had  been  unnecessary.  She  had 
known  all  the  tables  once,  but  rake  her  brain  as  she  would, 
she  couldn't  recall  them  with  certainty.  Whether  it  was  Troy 
weight  that  had  eight  drams  in  an  ounce  or  whether  drams  had 
anything  to  do  with  Troy  weight,  she  couldn't  remember. 

By  this  time  the  smile  had  gone  entirely  from  her  face, 
and  as  she  proceeded  it  grew  graver  and  graver.  When  she 
had  finished  she  looked  over  the  paper,  her  expression  chang- 
ing as  she  perused  each  answer. 

"That  was  hardly  a  success,"  she  thought.  "I'll  take 
physiology  next,  for  I'm  quite  sure  of  that.  When  I'm 
through,  I'll  go  over  this  paper  again.  Perhaps  my  brain  will 
be  in  better  working  order  then.  How  many  bones  are  there 
in  the  body?  I  remember  there  were  different  opinions.  Was 
it  ioo  or  108,  or  I  believe  112  ;  yes,  112.  Well,  I'll  put  that  any- 
way, and  say  'opinions  differ.'  I  wish  I  were  a  little  more 
sure  about  these  things.  'Name  the  bones  of  the  head.'  I 
ought  to  know  that  from  our  college  lecture, — a  lot  of  Latin 
names,  I  guess, — but  I  don't  believe  I  remember  them.  What 
shall  I  do?  Why,  I  don't  believe  I've  written  enough  in  either 
of  these  papers  to  pass  the  mark.  And  I  don't  know  any  more 
about  foods,  or  alcohol,  or  the  course  of  digestion — I'm  per- 
fectly ignorant  about  these  every-day  things.  What  good  do 
Latin  and  Greek  do  me  here? 

And  to  her  dismay,  Jean  found  that  she  knew  no  more 
about  the  fundamental  principles  of  grammar,  history,  and 
geography  than  of  physiology  and  arithmetic.  She  had  known 
them  once,  but  where  had  they  gone?  They  were  completely 
hidden  behind  something  that  had  filled  her  mind  later.  As 
she  took  up  one  paper  after  the  other  her  reckless  courage  be- 
gan to  fail ;  soon  her  haughty  pride  disappeared  and  she  strug- 
gled over  the  questions, -as  though  her  dearest  interests  were 
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at  stake.  Her  face  flushed  and  paled  by  turns.  She  felt  in- 
dignant, then  humble.  'Oh  !  if  she  shouldn't  pass  the  examina- 
tions, shouldn't  get  the  school — and  she  had  been  so  sure  of  it.' 
She  could  hardly  keep  the  tears  back  from  her  eyes.  She  felt 
that  she  must  leave  the  place  lest  she  should  lose  her  self-con- 
trol. 'If  she  could  only  get  out  without  any  one  speaking  to 
her.!'  She  arose  quietly,  picked  up  her  gloves  and  turned  to- 
ward the  door. 

"Have  you  finished,  Miss  Jean?  You  haven't  taken  much 
time — but — yes — it's  five  o'clock.  Who  would  have  thought 
it." 

"Yes,  I  finished,  and  am  in  a  hurry  to  go."  Jean  tried  to 
speak  naturally,  even  tried  to  smile,  but  she  felt  that  it  was  a 
failure. 

"I'll  send  your  papers  to-morrow.  The  school  doesn't 
commence  for  a  week  or  two,  so  you'll  have  plenty  of  time  be- 
fore that." 

Jean  did  not  wait  to  hear  more.  She  hurried  out  into  the 
air. 

"I  have  failed  miserably.  I  thought  I  knew  so  much 
more.  But  perhaps  these  papers  will  pass  me  since  they  need 
a  teacher.  I'm  surely  sufficiently  humbled  now  without  let- 
ting all  the  world  know  I  couldn't  pass  these  examinations. 
'To-morrow,'  he  said — well  I'll  try  to  keep  my  hope  till  then." 
But  in  spite  of  this  the  next  morning  seemed  slow  in  com- 
ing, and  with  it  came  another  rain.  Jean  found  herself  wait- 
ing in  nervous  suspense  for  the  letter.  Toward  noon  it  came 
and  she  snatched  it  hastily  from  the  messenger,  and  ran  to  her 
own  room.     The  note  was  quite  brief : 

"I  am  very  sorry  to  tell  you  that  your  papers  were  unsat- 
isfactory, and  that  your  marks  are  not  high  enough  to  enable 
you  to  become  a  teacher  in  this  district.  If  you  would  like  to 
try  again  at  another  time  I  should  be  glad  to  be  of  service  to 
you." 

Jean  sank  down  in  the  chair  and  the  paper  fell  to  the  floor. 
Then  she  leaned  her  head  on  the  table  and  burst  into  tears. 
Having  relieved  her  feelings  somewhat  by  this  outburst,  she 
thought  over  the  last  two  days  and  their  work. 
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"Oh  !"  she  said  bitterly,  "how  differently  I  thought  of  ex- 
aminations yesterday.  But  this  has  taught  me  a  lesson  and 
made  me  determine  that  I  shall  not  be  conquered  in  such  a 
way.  I  shall  study  them  up  if  it  takes  all  winter,  even  if  I 
don't  want  to  teach,  and  take  them  again  and  pass  them,  and 
I'll  take  some  common  sense  and  common  learning  with  me 
the  next  time.  ' 

B.  D.  T.,  '07. 


"The  Scenery  of  Horton  in  the  Poems  of  Milton." 


The  early  surroundings  of  great  men  always  influence 
their  later  life,  and  from  the  accounts  given  in  Raleigh,  Mas- 
son,  Corson,  and  the  Encyclopedia  of  the  life  of  John  Milton, 
we  conclude  that  he  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

He  was  born  in  Bread  Street,  Cheapside,  in  1608.  His 
father,  John  Milton,  was  well  educated  and  paid  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  his  son's  early  education.  Until  he  was  twelve 
years  old,  he  had  a  private  tutor,  and  then  he  entered  St.  Paul's 
School.  Here  he  paid  special  attention  to  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  even  at  that  early  age,  wrote  several  Latin 
poems.  After  completing  the  course  in  St.  Paul's  School  he 
went  to  Cambridge  and  entered  Christ  College,  which  is  most 
beautifully  situated.  The  River  Cam  flows  back  of  it  through 
beautifully  kept  groves,  and  it  is  spanned  by  many  arches.  In 
such  a  beautiful  place  Milton  lived  for  seven  years. 

During  Milton's  college  days,  his  father  had  retired  from 
public  life  and  was  living  in  a  large  country  home  in  Horton. 
When  Milton  came  out  of  college,  being  undecided  as  to  what 
he  should  do,  he  went  to  Horton,  and  was  permitted  to  live  a 
life  of  ease  and  study,  until  he  finally  decided  what  to  do. 

Milton's  life  and  writings  from  that  time  were  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  nature,  especially  the  scenery  around  Horton, 
which  is  rightly  called  the  "bower"  of  poets. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  scenery,  we  shall  have  to  imag- 
ine ourselves  there  with  Milton,  and  see  all  that  he  saw.  Hor- 
ton is  seventeen  miles  from  London  by  one  of  the  roads,  and 
we  shall  imagine  we  are  walking-  along  it.  The  land  is  level, 
and  long  before  we  come  to  the  town  we  can  see  the  church 
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tower  through  the  foliage.  We  are  not  able  to  notice  the  par- 
ticulars, so  we  content  ourselves  with  the  scenery  along  the 
road.  The  fields  are  very  fertile  and  well-watered  and  have 
very  large  crops  of  wheat  and  beans.  About  half  of  the  people 
are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  the  other  half  in  cattle-raising. 
To  feed  the  herds,  many  fields  must  necessarily  be  sown  with 
grass,  and  they  look  most  inviting,  for  many  of  them  are  bor- 
dered with  woods.  The  whole  land  looks  as  if  it  were  watered 
by  canals,  for  there  are  many  little  streams,  and  along  their 
banks,  hedges  and  shrubbery  grow  in  abundance.  Just  on  the 
edge  of  the  town  there  are  two  large  flouring  mills  run  by 
water-power.  They  are  most  beautifully  situated  in  a  cluster 
of  elm  trees,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  imagine  that  Milton  visited 
this  secluded  spot  often. 

But,  now,  at  last  we  have  reached  the  town,  and  such  a 
quiet  little  town  as  it  is.  The  main  street  is  very  straight  and 
is  bordered  by  tall  cedars  and  poplars.  The  first  thing  we  no- 
tice after  entering  the  town  is  an  old-fashioned  church.  It  is 
in  the  center  of  the  graveyard  and  can  only  be  entered  by  pass- 
ing through  a  little  old  gate.  The  tower  is  covered  with  ivy, 
and  the  stones,  worn  with  age,  are  hidden  under  vines  and 
moss.  Within,  everything  is  most  simple  and  very  clean. 
Here  Milton  sat  every  Sabbath  for  six  years. 

Now  that  we  have  seen  the  only  building  that  remains 
since  Milton's  day,  we  shall  go  and  find  the  place  where  his 
home  was.  We  have  only  little  facts  to  depend  on  for  the  de- 
scription of  the  house,  but  the  yard  is  almost  the  same  as  in 
the  poet's  time.  There  was  a  stream  of  water  flowing  through 
the  grounds,  and  the  trees  around  the  house  were  the  homes 
of  many  birds,  especially  the  nightingale,  the  native  bird  of 
Buckinghamshire.  Near  the  house  there  once  stood  an  old 
apple  tree  where  Milton  is  said  to  have  written  many  of  his 
poems. 

From  the  lawn,  Windsor  Castle  can  be  seen  on  the  top  of 
a  high  hill  overlooking  Horton.  One  of  the  main  roads  passes 
Windsor,  and  it  is  most  likely  that  Milton  often  went  there  in 
his  walks. 

Can  we  imagine  such  surroundings  as  not  influencing  a 
person's  life?     It  is  enough  to  say  that  they  influenced  Mil- 
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ton's  so  much  that  during  the  first  two  and  one-half  years  he 
wrote  all  but  one  of  these  English  poems,  that  were  written  at 
Horton. 

In  these  poems  Milton  has  often  introduced  some  scene  or 
description  which  was  taken  from  Horton.  His 
first  two  great  poems,  U  Allegro  and  II  Penseroso, 
were  written  in  1633.  The  scenery  of  the  V Allegro  is  identi- 
cal with  that  of  the  Horton  of  to-day.  The  pleasure  of  a  day, 
as  mentioned  in  this  poem,  are  the  common  everyday  scenes  of 
country  life  in  that  part  of  England.  "The  towers  and  battle- 
ments bosomed  high  in  tufted  trees,"  and  the  hunting  scene, 
are  references  to  Windsor  Castle. 

77  Penseroso  is  not  quite  so  true  in  its  details  to  the  scen- 
ery of  Buckinghamshire.  The  "distant  roar  of  the  sea"  can- 
not be  heard  anywhere  in  the  whole  "shire,"  and  the  "Gothic 
cathedral"  is  either  imagined,  or  else  is  linked  in  thought  with 
St.  Paul  in  London. 

Not  only  in  these  poems,  but  even  in  his  later  ones,  Milton 
has  given  man}',  distinct  references  to  the  land  around  Horton. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  woods  described  in 
Counts  have  been  pictured  from  some  shady  grove  near  Mil- 
ton's home.  Lycidas,  written  in  1637,  also  depicts  the  natural 
beauty  of  Buckinghamshire.  Stock  raising  was  one  of  the  two 
great  occupations,  and  Milton  speaks  of  himself  "feeding  the 
flock  by  fountain,  shade,  or  rill." 

Even  Milton's  greatest  poem.  Paradise  Lost,  although  it 
was  not  published  for  twenty-six  years  after  he  left  Horton, 
was  written  chiefly  on  account  of  the  scooe  it  promised  for 
scenes  of  quiet,  natural  beauty. 

When  we  consider  that  the  scenery  of  Horton  inspired 
the  last  of  the  Elizabethian  writers,  and  the  one  next  to 
Shakespeare  in  rank,  to  write  some  of  the  best  poems  in  the 
English  language,  we  feel  especially  drawn  to  Horton,  and  are 
thankful  that  Milton  went  there  at  the  time  when  he  was  be- 
ginning to  write  poetry. 

M.  L.   B.,  '08. 


FROM   ONE   YEAR  TO   THE  NEXT. 
From  One  Year  to  the  Next. 


"Come,  little  golden  head,  time  to  wake  up.  Breakfast  is 
almost  ready,  and  you  and  sister  will  have  to  'hop-toppa'  this 
morning-,  for  we're  late." 

As  Mary  Woodson  spoke  she  took  her  little  sister  in  her 
arms  and,  sitting  down  with  her  in  her  lap,  began  to  bathe  the 
little  sleepy  face.     Finally  the  blue  eyes  opened. 

"Ibby's  going  to  wake  right  off  this  morning,  sister,  so 
Ibby  can  have  a  Valentine,  sister?" 

"But  Valentines  come  with  the  postman.  Don't  you  re- 
member that,  dear?  Sisters  don't  bring  Valentines  to  little 
girls.  There  now,  my  little  early  bird  is  ready  for  her  break- 
fast I  think,  just  as  soon  as  I  can  get  it  on  the  table." 

Mary  Woodson  had  been  up  for  some  time  preparing  their 
simple  meal  and  doing  all  the  little  household  duties  that  she 
could  before  arousing  little  Elizabeth.  After  breakfast  was 
over  there  would  be  only  the  little  bed  to  make  and  the  dishes 
to  wash  and  put  away  before  the  hour  to  go  to  her  daily  work. 

"Me  going  to  wipe  dishes  this  morning,  sister,"  the  little 
one  said  as  she  slid  down  from  the  table. 

"I  think  this  morning  Sister  Mary  would  like  to  plav  that 
she  is  a  great  lady  with  a  maid  to  get  everything  ready  for  her 
to  go  out  with  her  little  sister  for  a  walk,  so  you  may  play 
maid." 

"Oh,  good!  good!     What  first,  ma'am?" 

Mary  had  played  thus  before  when  so  hurried  that  she 
could  not  spare  the  time  to  hand  the  dishes  one  by  one  to  the 
little  tot  and  replace  them  after  they  were  wiped.  Not  for  the 
world  would  she  let  her  guess  that  the  wiping  of  the  dishes 
was  not  a  real  help. 

"Well,  first,"  she  said,  as  the  play  began,  "I  shall  want  a 
fresh  handkerchief.  You  may  put  my  rubbers  and  my  little 
sister's  by  the  hall  door.  I  shall  need  my  umbrella,  for  I  see 
it  is  quite  cloudy.  I  think  Elizabeth  will  wish  to  take  the  doll 
with  the  pink  dress.  I  presume  you  have  not  learned  her  name 
yet.  Elizabeth,  Gertrude  hasn't  been  for  a  walk  lately  has 
she?  'No,'  well  then  you  may  put  her  wraps  on  for  Eliza- 
beth." 
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Thus  Mary  kept  up  a  cheerful  play  with  the  child  while 
she  swiftly  finished  putting  the  rooms  in  order.  She  never  let 
Elizabeth  feel  the  load  of  care  which  often  kept  her  awake  far 
into  the  night,  when  her  weary  body  should  have  been  relieved 
by  peaceful  sleep. 

When  her  tasks  were  finished  she  put  'on  her  own  wraps 
and  Elizabeth's.  She  had  made  arrangements  with  a  neighbor, 
whom  she  knew  she  could  trust,  for  the  care  of  the  little  girl 
during  the  day,  and  she  left  her  there  each  morning  as  she  went 
to  her  work. 

A  year  ago  Mary  Woodson  had  sat  in  her  own  pretty  room 
in  her  father's  home,  sewing  a  dainty  lace  collar  in  the  neck  of 
a  gown  which  she  was  to  wear  that  night  to  a  Valentine  party 
at  the  home  of  her  dearest  girl  friend.  Xo  party  for  her  to- 
night. Within  a  year  sad  changes  had  come  into  her  young 
life.  To-day  she  again  sat  stitching  upon  dainty  garments, 
but  not  her  own.  Misfortune  within  a  shorter  time  than  a 
year  often  surprises  its  victims  by  working  a  complete'  change 
in  their  mode  of  life. 

The  sudden  failure  of  the  bank,  which  had  swept  from 
John  Woodson  his  comfortable  support,  had  so  shaken  his  fee- 
ble health  that  in  two  months  afterward  he  succumbed  to  the 
fever  which  attacked  his  brain.  Mary  was  left  to  battle  with 
the  problem  of  daily  food  and  clothing  for  herself  and  the  little 
sister,  whom  her  dying  mother  had  intrusted  to  her,  as  she  im- 
printed a  last  kiss  upon  her  forehead. 

Cheerfully,  as  we  have  seen,  she  had  striven  to  fulfill  her 
mother's  request.  She  had  given  up  her  hopes  of  a  college  life 
and  devoted  her  time  to  the  superintendence  of  her  father's 
home  and  the  care  of.  her  baby  sister.  When  her  father  had 
been  taken  and  she  found  herself  without  means  of  support 
and  forced  to  go  from  her  pleasant  home,  her  pride  had  led  her 
to  go  where  she  would  not  meet  daily  those  who  had  known 
her  before.  There  were  few  occupations  open  to  her.  She 
knew  that  without  experience  and  influential  friends  it  was 
useless  to  try  for  a  position  as  a  teacher,  and  so  she  was  using 
her  fingers  in  a  dress-making  establishment. 

To-day,  as  her  work  drew  to  a  close  and  the  time  for  re- 
turning home  approached,. her  thoughts  dwelt  sadly  upon  the 
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wistful  baby  face  of  little  four-year-old  Elizabeth  as  it  had 
looked  when,  with  arms  around  her  neck,  she  bade  her  good- 
bye at  the  neighbor's  door  that  morning.  Remembering  the 
pretty  valentines  of  the  year  before  the  little  one  had  again  re- 
ferred to  the  valentine,  saying,  "Oo  do  think  the  postman  will 
leave  a  valentine,  don't  00,  sister?" 

"Can  I  spare  the  few  pennies  to  get  one?''  was  the  ques- 
tion which  had  rung  through  her  head  all  day.  So  when  the 
superintendent  asked  her  to  drop  her  work  a  few  minutes 
early  and  deliver  a  gown  just  finished,  which  was  to  be  worn 
to  a  fancy  dress  party  that  night,  she  eagerly  answered  that 
she  would.  Car-fare  both  ways  would  be  given  her.  She 
would  walk  and  without  feeling  it  an  extravagance,  use  the 
change  for  a  valentine.  The  little  face  which  she  saw  now  in 
her  vision  was  a  radiantly  happy  one.  Dear  little  motherless 
sister!  How  she  loved  her!  Truly  she  was  doing  all  in  her 
power  to  supply  her  mother's  place. 

So  she  cheerfully  started  upon  her  errand.  A  heavy  rain 
had  fallen  all  day,  and  now  as  evening  drew  on,  it  was  becom- 
ing colder.  A  brisk  breeze  blew  from  the  west.  Cautiously 
but  rapidly  she  went  along  the  slippery  pavement.  She  re- 
alized that  the  walk  would  not  be  an  easy  one,  and  that  she 
would  be  a  little  late  in  reaching'  the  two  rooms  which  she 
called  home.  The  neighbor  with  whom  Elizabeth  had  been 
left  was  obliged  to  go  at  six  o'clock  to  carry  a  lunch  to  her  son. 
She  then  brought  the  child  and  lighting  the  rooms,  left  her  to 
await  Mary's  coming.  Alary  knew  that  she  would  not  be 
frightened  if  left  alone  for  a  little  longer  time  to-night  than 
was  usual. 

As  all  this  passed  through  her  mind  she  hurried  on.  She 
was  obliged  to  watch  every  step,  for  the  icy  street  was  now 
covered  with  a  light  skiff  of  snow  which  slipped  under  her  feet 
and  made  walking  still  more  difficult.  With  eyes  intent  upon 
her  footsteps,  she  was  crossing  [Market  street,  when  a  sudden 
grip  upon  her  arm  forced  her  to  stop. 

"Be  careful !" 

"Look  out  there !" 

"Whoa  !" 
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She  felt  upon  her  cheek  the  hot  breath  of  an  excited 
horse.  Only  for  an  instant.  The  hand  upon  her  arm  snatched 
her  back,  but  too  late  to  avoid  the  stroke  of  the  horse's  rising- 
hoof  as,  checked  so  suddenly,  he  fell  back  upon  his  haunches. 
Limp  and  unconscious  she  was  taken  to  the  nearest  hospital, 
and  with  her  the  box  in  the  cords  of  which  her  fingers  had  been 
so  entwined  that  she  had  not  dropped  it. 

Accidents  in  cities  are  such  common  occurrences  that  only 
occasionally  do  doctors  in  busy  hospitals  find  themselves 
aroused  to  any  personal  interest  in  their  patients.  Each  one, 
as  he  comes  and  goes,  stands  in  the  physician's  eyes  merely  as 
a  body  needing  repair.  The  individuality  of  the  sold  inhab- 
iting that  body  is  unseen  by  him.  Therefore  the  nurs-'i  in  at- 
tendance looked  up  with  quick  surprise  at  Dr.  Mann's  excla- 
mation of  wonder  upon  seeing  this  latest  patient. 

"Mary,  Mary  Woodson,  can  it  be!" 

"Do  you  know  her,  doctor?"  she  asked. 

"Know  her!"  the  doctor  ejaculated  with  fervor.  '"'Jack 
Woodson  was  my  dearest  friend  at  college,  and  I've  played 
with  this  little  girl  by  the  hour.  Poor  child,  I  fear  life  has  not 
been  very  easy  for  her  since  her  father  died  a  year  ago.  Jack 
lived  in  Cincinnati,  and  I  couldn't  go  on  at  the  time.  A  friend 
wrote  me  that  Mary  had  gone  from  the  home  and  I  have 
known  nothing  of  her  since." 

This  information  was  imparted  in  a  disconnected  manner 
half  as  though  he  were  talking-  to  himself,  as  with  a  personal 
interest  added  to  his  professional  one.  Dr.  Mann  set  about  the 
restoration  of  her  lost  consciousness.  At  last  her  trembling 
eyelids  opened,  but  with  no  look  of  recognition  in  them  for  this 
friend  of  her  father  who  had  so  often  been  a  guest  at  her  home. 
The  shock  of  the  accident,  coming  after  the  strain  of  the  past 
year,  had  been  too  much  for  her  feeble,  though  brave,  little 
body. 

All  that  he  could  do  for  her  in  a  professional  way  being 
accomplished,  Dr.  Mann's  thoughts  turned  upon  the  events 
which  had  led  up  to  the  present  one.  With  consternation  he 
thought  of  the  little  one  whom  he  had  last  seen  a  laughing 
baby  in  her  father's  arms.  "Where  is  she  now?"  He  knew 
it  would  be  useless  to  ask  of  Mary.     Some  clue  must  be  found. 
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Upon  inquiny  he  was  told  of  the  package  which  had  been 
brought  with  her  to  the  hospital.  He  found  upon  it  the  name 
of  the  dressmaker  by  whom  she  was  employed.  He  then  con- 
sulted a  directory  and,  finding  the  home  address  of  her  em- 
ployer, went  to  it  with  the  hope  of  gaining  some  information 
concerning  Elizabeth. 

He  found  out  where  Mary  was  living  and  hastened  on 
through  the  stormy  night,  his  mind  full  of  thoughts  of  the  past 
and  plans  for  the  future.  He  had  learned  also  that  Mary  was 
supporting  herself  and  little  sister  by  her  needle,  and  as  he 
sped  along  he  planned  to  help  her  to  something  better. 

With  these  benevolent  purposes  in  mind,  he  reached  the 
house,  and,  climbing  a  long  flight  of  stairs,  pushed  open  the 
door  of  Mary's  apartments.  There,  upon  the  rug,  he  found 
little  Elizabeth,  who  had  sobbed  herself  into  a  land  of  troubled 
dreams.  Her  little  head,  with  its  halo  of  golden  curls,  was 
pillowed  on  her  arms,  her  tear-stained  face  was  turned  towards 
the  grate  as  though  she  had  sought  sympathy  in  the  fire's 
kindly  warmth. 

Tenderly  he  gathered  her  in  his  arms,  and,  wrapping  her 
in  a  warm  shawl,  which  he  had  found  on  opening  a  closet  door, 
carried  her  to  his  home,  where  she  was  well-cared  for.  After 
Mary  had  recovered,  Dr.  Mann  kept  his  resolution  to  aid  her 
in  her  heroic  effort  to  fulfill  the  charge  left  her  by  her  dying 
parents. 

February  14  brought  to  little  Elizabeth,  as  her  Val- 
entine, that  year,  a-  good,  true  friend  who  allowed  none  of 
the  coming  years  to  be  robbed  of  the  joys  which  are  so  dear  to 
childish  hearts. 

J.  G.  G.,  '07. 
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Editorial. 


We  are  accustomed  to  think  that  the  university  of  to-day 
has  or  can  get  anything  it  wants.  Does  it  desire  the  most  dis- 
tinguished or  the  most  learned  man  the  times  produce,  money 
will  bring  him,  for  'every  man  has  his  price.'  Does  it  want  the 
money,  for  a  silver  name-plate  in  a  great  institution  of  learn- 
ing there  is  always  a  parvenu  who  will  gladly  give  a  million  or 
two.  The  Past  has  given  prestige  and  numbers .  The  student 
surely  has  every  need  provided  for — the  best  instructors,  a 
large  student  body  from  which  to  select  friends,  and  a  degree, 
bringing  some  reflected  honor  from  the  great  men  who  have 
borne  it.  But  what  of  personal  contact?  Are  the  individual 
wants  cared  for? 

One  goes  to  college  to  be  educated,  i.  e.  to  be  led  out. 
Each  person  has  his  own  tendencies,  his  own  possibilities. 
These  are  to  be  developed  or  suppressed  by  his  college  train- 
ing. The  more  the  attention  received,  the  more  the  educator 
comes  into  contact  with  the  student  and  learns  to  know  his 
propensities,  the  better  the  result  will  be;  for  he  will  be  able  to 
educate  not  only  the  mental  abilities  but  the  moral,  which  is 
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more  important.  No  matter  how  learned  a  man  or  woman 
may  be,  if  he  has  no  moral  culture,  he  or  she  is  a  failure.  As 
character  is  higher  than  intellect,  character-building  is  higher 
than  intellect-building;  yet  both  can  be  accomplished  at  the 
same  time  with  the  same  master ;  but  the  work  demands  mi- 
nute attention. 

In  a  class  of  fifty  or  a  hundred,  individuality,  unless  unu- 
sually prominent,  is  swallowed  up  in  the  so-called  average 
man,  a  creature  who  exists  only  in  theory.  The  educator  suits 
his  instructions  to  this  average  man.  It  is  impossible  for  him 
to  do  otherwise,  time  and  strength  forbid  that  in  one  hour  he 
learn  to  know  and  satisfy  the  exact  requirements  of  each  of 
the  fifty  or  one  hundred. 

Now,  in  a  small  class,  say  from  ten  to  twelve,  this  demand 
is  not  such  an  absurdity.  Even  if  the  professor  cannot  learn 
each  student's  particular  needs  in  a  day,  yet  having  much  less 
to  learn  he  is  more  likely  to  accomplish  it.  Facts  have  shown 
that  this  is  the  case.  One  of  the  many  examples  showing  the 
superior  advantage,  which  the  member  of  a  small  class  enjoys, 
is  a  remark  made  by  an  Amherst  man.  At  an  intercollegiate 
gathering  in  Baltimore,  some  men  from  Harvard,  Yale,  and 
other  large  institutions  were  boasting  of  the  prowess  of  their 
schools,  and  they  asked  the  Amherst  man  what  his  college  was 
doing.  He  said  he  thought  the  present  catalogue  of  John 
Hopkins  University  could  best  answer,  for  on  the  list  of  in- 
structors to  one  Yale  and  one  Harvard  man  were  thirteen  Am- 
herst men.  Study  of  statistics  for  1900  shows  that  Amherst 
had  one  instructor  to  eleven  students.  Classes  of  this  size  are 
comparatively  small. 

If  an  ordinarily  endowed  person  then  aspires  to  become 
great,  he  stands  a  better  chance  of  attaining  his  end  by  being 
instructed  in  a  small  college.  Here  he  will  receive  more  ex- 
plicit directions.  And  while  the  university's  reputation  may 
gain  for  him  an  earlier  trial  in  the  world,  yet  only  a  well- 
trained  mind  and  character  will  hold  the  place  for  him. 
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Alumnae. 


Miss  Georgiana  Negley  has  gone  to  Florida  to  spend  the 
remaining  part  of  the  winter.  , 

Miss  Sarah  Pfeil  is  taking  Miss  Duff's  place  in  the  study 
hall,  during  Miss  Duff's  illness.  . 

We  sincerely  sympathize  with  Mrs.  Warmcastle  in  the 
death  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Watson. 

We  take  pleasure    in    announcing  the   following  births : 
Mrs.  George  Porter,  a  daughter,  January  23. 
Mrjs.  Sidney  Carmack,  a  son,  January  30. 
Mrs.  Edward  Jones,  a  son,  January  31. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association  was  held  at 
the  college,  Wednesday,  February  3.  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing the  report  of  the  Endowment  Fund  Committee.  In  the 
absence  of  Mrs.  Spencer,  Mrs.  Wm.  S.  Miller  reported  sub- 
scriptions amounting  to  $12,000.  The  alumnse  are  very  much 
encouraged  by  the  progress  of  the  fund. 


Music  and  Art  Notes. 


Walter  Damrosch  recently  conducted  two  Symphony  con- 
certs in  the  regular  Carnegie  Hall  series. 

Much  argument  is  now  taking  place  as  to  whether  "rag 
time''  music  shall  be  allowed  on  the  St.  Louis  Fair  programs. 

On  January  26,  Edward  J.  Napier  gave  an  organ  recital  in 
East  Liverpool,  assisted  by  a  former  pupil  of  the  college,  Miss 
Ruth  Hay. 

The  studio  is  looking  very  festive  just  now  with  its  new 
screens  and  draperies.  The  screens  are  particularly  attractive 
and  we  are  much  indebted  to  Miss  Hahn  for  her  efforts  in  get- 
ting them. 

Although  notices  were  sent  out  some  weeks  ago  announc- 
ing the  new  art  course  and  offering  a  class  in  composition,  the 
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class  has  not  materialized  as  yet.     Perhaps  it  will  spring-  up 
and  begin  to  grow  when  the  warmer  weather  comes. 

We  are  much  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  expect  to 
have  Dr.  John  Quincy  Adams  with  us  again  on  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  of  February.  All  who  did  and  all  who  did  not 
hear  Dn.  Adams'  former  lectures  here  will,  we  are  sure,  be  de- 
lighted to  have  him  with  us  again. 

Antoinette  Sterling,  the  famous  American  ballad  singer, 
died  in  the  city  of  London  on  January  10.  Antoinette  Sterling 
was  born  in  Sterlingville,  Jefferson  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1850.  She 
studied  under  Abella,  Marchesi,  Pauline  Vididot,  and  Manuel 
Garcia,  and  made  her  debut  at  one  of  the  Covent  Garden  prom- 
enade concerts  in  1873.  Miss  Sterling  was  a  tall,  gracious 
brunette,  with  a  wonderful  touching  quality  to  her  voice, 
which  rendered  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  ballad  singing.  She 
had  always  great  respect  for  her  art  and  never  could  be  in- 
duced to  make  any  unworthy  use  of  it.  Her  long  residence  in 
England  has  of  late  years  taken  her  so  entirely  from  the  home 
concert  field  that  she  is  only  remembered  by  the  music-lovers 
of  a  past  generation. 


College   Notes. 


Miss  Brownson  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon 
given  by  the  Sophomores  on  Friday,  February  12. 

Invitations  are  out  for  February  19,  to  meet  the  Seniors. 
The  hostesses  of  the  evening  are  Mrs.  Armstrong  and  Miss 
March. 

Friday,  January  15,  the  Juniors  entertained  the  members 
of  the  Freshman  Class  at  a  "feast,"  the  goodness  of  which  was 
amply  testified  to  by  the  appetites  of  all  the  guests.  How  did 
the  Juniors  know  the  weakness  of  the  Freshman?  Miss  Laura 
Shrom,  a  former  member  of  the  Junior  Class,  was  also  a  guest. 
The  afternoon  was  very  much  enjoyed  by  all  the  girls. 
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Through  the  kind  invitation  of  Miss  Skilton,  the  Seniors 
were  enabled  to  enjoy  the  open  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Collegiate  Alumna?  on  February  12,  in  the  drawing  room  of 
the  college.  The  speaker  of  the  afternoon  was  Mr.  Lusser,  of 
the  School  of  Design,  who  gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on  the 
grounds  for  the  different  points  of  view  of  the  modern  atists. 

Dr.  Root,  traveling  secretary  of  the  Students'  Volunteer 
Movement,  was  the  guest  of  the  college,  January  15  and  16. 
She  gave  a  lecture  in  chapel,  Tuesday  morning,  January  19, 
taking  as  her  subject  "Mission  work  in  India."  Dr.  Root  has 
had  wide  experience  as  a  medical  missionary  in  India,  and  in 
her  lecture  she  gave  an  intertesting  account  of  the  condition  of 
the  people  and  the  good  accomplished  by  mission  work  in  that 
country. 

The  Valentine  dinner,  which  has  come  to  be  an  annual 
event  at  the  college,  was  given  Friday  evening,  February  12. 
The  tables  were  arranged  in  the  form  of  the  letter  H.  The 
decorations  were  in  harmony  with  the  season, and  the  exchange 
of  valentines,  among  the  various  members  of  the  "College  fam- 
ily" was  not  the  least  enjoyable  feature  of  the  affair.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  members,  of  the  Faculty  and  "House  Girls"  there 
were  several  guests  from  the  city  present,  including  President 
and  Mrs.  Martin,  Miss  Jean  Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gittings, 
and  the  Juniors. 

Misses  Frances  Fitzgibbon  and  Florence  Van  Wagener 
were  hostesses  at  a  progressive  luncheon  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day, February  11  and  12,  for  the  Juniors  and  their  honorary 
member.  Miss  Hahn.  The  den  was  artistically  decorated  in 
the  class  colors,  red  and  white,  and  in  the  class  flower,  Amer- 
ican Beauties.  The  menu  was  quite  "original"  in  order  of 
serving — the  first  and  third  courses  appearing  on  Friday  after 
the  second  and  fourth  had  completely  disappeared  on  Thurs- 
day. 

P.  S. — The  chicken  missed  the  train. 

The  Seniors  entertained  the  Facultv  at  a  Salmagundi 
party  on  the  afternoon  o*f  February  5.     When  the  number  of 
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punches  on  the  petals  of  the  ox-eyed  daisy  tally  cards  of 
the  guests  were  counted,  it  was  found  that  the  prizes  were  to 
be  awarded  to  Mrs.  Armstrong-  and  Miss  March.  The  former 
received  an  almond  dish  of  Kaiser  metal  in  the  form  of  a  daisy, 
the  latter  a  small  vase  of  cut  glass.  The  brown  and  gold  color 
scheme  was  carried  out  in  the  refreshments.  Invitations  for 
the  affair  had  also  been  extended  to  Mrs.  Nevin,  the  honorary 
member  of  '04,  Mrs.  Martin,  and  Mrs.  Buehler. 

On  Friday  evening,  February  12,  the  Juniors  entertained 
the  Collegiates,  House  Girls,  and  Faculty  with  a  dance.  The 
class  colors  were  prettily  displayed  in  the  dance  cards,  red 
hearts  with  1905  in  white  on  the  outside.  The  chapel  looked 
especially  pretty,  the  "Pit"  being  transformed  by  the  aid  of 
rugs,  couches  and  cushions  into  a  delightful  cosy  corner.  The 
refreshments  were  served  in  buffet  style  on  account  of  the 
short  time  allowed  for  dancing,  and  added  much  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  "Pit."  Other  guests  of  the  evening  were  Miss 
Sherrard  and  Miss  Houston,  of  '02,  and  the  Misses  Petty,  Pfeil, 
and  McSherry,  of  '03. 

The  reception  given  by  the  Faculty  at  the  college  on 
Thursday,  January  28,  proved  most  delightful  in  every  way. 
It  made  a  pleasant  ending  to  the  week  of  examinations,  and 
marked  the  completion  of  a  term's  work.  In  spite  of  the  zero 
weather,  the  guests  began  to  arrive  early,  and  soon  the  college 
drawing  rooms  were  thronged  with  a  large  assembly  of  trus- 
tees and  friends.  The  guests  were  ushered  into  the  drawing 
rooms  by  the  Juniors,  where  they  were  received  by  Miss  East- 
man, Mrs.  Martin,  'Miss  Clark,  and  Miss  Brownlee,  assisted  by 
the  four  class  presidents.  The  majority  of  the  guests  ad- 
journed early  to  Dilworth  Hall,  where  a  delightful  feature  of 
the  affair — the  dancing,  had  been  provided  for.  This  was 
highly  enjoyed  by  all  as  a  most  acceptable  and  popular  inno- 
vation. The  orchestra  scarcely  rested  until  late  in  the  even- 
ing, when  many  of  the  guests  went  into  the  dining  room, 
where  refreshments  were  served.  The  tables  were  very  pretty, 
each,  being*  decorated  with  pink  carnations.  It  was  not  until 
late  that  the  festivities  came  to  an  end,  and  the  general  opinion 
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is  that  few  of  us  have  had  the  pleasure  of  attending-  a  larger  or 
more  enjoyable  reception  at  Pennsylvania  College. 

Tea  !  tea  ! !  tea  ! ! !  made  in  a  chafing-dish  and  daintily 
served  by  the  great  and  much-to-be-thanked  Mrs.  Armstrong 
to  weary  stay-aften-2  o'clockers. 


Personals. 


Miss  Nellie  Watterson  has  left  school. 

Miss  Mabel  McGogney  has  left  school. 

Why  does  Lena  like  "The  Little  Minister?" 

Miss  H.  (in  Greek) — "The  gulls  dipped  their  foliage  in  the 


sea. 


Miss  Lecrone,  of  Heidleberg,  has  become  a  student  in  the 
college. 

Miss  L.  (translating) — "The  birds  dropped  their  wings 
into  the  sea." 

Miss  McN.  (in  History) — "Charlemagne  was  crowned 
Emperor  in  1800." 

Miss  B.  (in  History) — "This  pope  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  being  thrown  down  the  stairs." 

Miss  Shnom,  one  of  1905's  old  girls,  was  one  of  the  guests 
at  the  luncheon  given  by  the  Juniors,  February  15. 

The  Juniors  were  made  happy  Wednesday,  February  3, 
by  a  visit  from  Miss  Pfeil,  Miss  Petty,  Miss  Sadler,  Miss  Duff, 
and  Miss  McSherry,  1903. 

Miss  B.  (on  emerging  from  English  exam.,  where  they 
have  been  required  to  give  the  references  quoted) — "Well, 
there's  one  thing  to  be  thankful  for — Dr.  Knapp  didn't  ask  for 
the  shelf-numbers." 

Dr.  M. — "Define  metaphysics,  Miss  K." 

Miss  K. — "Well,  I  don't  think  I  can  give  a  definition,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  when  they  can't  possibly  account  for  a 
thing,  they  call  it  metaphysics." 
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Constant  Reader — "No,  the  Juniors  are  not  the  Psycholo- 
gists of  the  future.  Their  unseemly  haste  to  reach  the  Faculty 
parlor  is  due  not  to  a  love  of  "Psych,"  but  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  three  rocking-  chairs  and  five  Juniors. 

Miss  F. — "Well — er,  Dante  and  Milton  might  have  known 
each  other;  there  wasn't  such  a  terrible  long-  time  between 
them,  only  three  or  four  centuries." 

Now  we — but  now  we  don't  know  how  Miss  F.  neckons 
time. 

Well,  we  all  passed !  Congratulations  to  the  lucky  ones 
and  consolations  to  the  others.  We've  all  been  there!  Many 
of  us  wore  that  "up  again  and  take  another"  look  during  the 
strenuous  week  of  exams.  But  "hard  times"  come  but  twice 
a  year,  so  brace  up,  smile,  and  be  happy. 

"There  are  three  things  in  the  world  that  you  can't  depend 
on,"  said  the  girl  with  the  ink  on  her  waist. 

"An  automobile,  a  man,  and — ?"  asked  her  sympathizing 
class-mate. 

"A  fountain  pen.     Just  look  at  my  waist." 


At  Examination.  Time. 


I 
Cram,  cram,  cram, 
Till  my  eyes  are  dim  with  pain, 
And  I  would  that  my  brain  could  hold 
The  facts  that  it  must  contain. 

II 
O,  well,  for  the  ones  who  are  bright, 
As  they  loiter  about  so  gay, 
O,  well  for  the  ones  who  flunk, 
A  tutor  they'll  have  to  pay. 

Ill 
So  the  weary  grind  goes  on, 
Urged  by  strength  of  will, 
But,  O  for  the  sound  of  a  vanished  noun 
And  the  voice  of  a  verb  that  is  still ! 
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IV 

Slam  !   slam  !   slam  ! 

As  I  go  downstairs.     O  me ! 

For  the  sorrowful  voice  of  the  teacher  said, 

"Your  errade  is  seventy-three  ! ! !" 


Athletic    News. 


The  Athletic  Association  met  in  Dilworth  on  February  3. 
The  first  business  brought  up  was  the  entertainment  the  As- 
sociation girls  have  decided  to  give.  After  some  discussion, 
the  President  appointed  a  committee  to  take  the  matter  in 
hand  and  make  plans.  The  following  committee  was  appoint- 
ed :  Miss  Florence  Pfeil,  Miss  Lulu  Gable,  Miss  Mary  Martha 
Wylie,  Miss  Mable  Stonerod,  Miss  Elizabeth  McCracken. 
They  were  urged  to  think  hard  and  have  some  plans  to  sug- 
gest at  the  next  meeting.  The  next  matter  brought  up  was  in 
regard  to  some  members,  who  had  been  absent  from  several 
consecutive  meetings.  The  question  was  whether  the  secre- 
tary should  be  instructed  to  inquire  for  the  excuses  of  those 
members,  or  should  assume — no  excuses  having  already  been 
presented — that  they  had  none  and  drop  them  from  the  Asso- 
siation.  It  was  decided  to  adhere  to  the  rules  and  drop  them. 
As  a  word  of  warning  to  others  we  would  suggesft  that  any 
one  being  absent  and  having  legitimate  excuses  should  present 
them  without  delay  to  the  secretary,  Miss  George ;  otherwise 
they  may  be  obliged  to  enter  the  Association  as  new  members. 
It  was  decided  to  hold  an  extra  meeting  on  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 17,  to  hear  the  report  of  the  committee. 


Exchanges. 


The  number  of   exchanges  received  this  month   was  ex- 
ceedingly small.     What's  the  trouble,  "Geschwister?" 


Mrs.  Flanagan — "I  want  a  pair  of  shoes  for  my  boy." 
Salesman — "French  kid,  ma'am?'' 
Mrs.  F. — "No,  sor,  Irish  kid." — Ex. 
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The  schoolmaster   (entering-  the  dorimitory) — "What  are 
you  doing  out  of  bed  at  this  hour,  -Murphy?" 

Murphy — "O,  sor,  I  got  up  to  tuck  myself  in." — 'Ex. 


The  cover  of  the  "East  Liberty  Academy  Monthly"  is 
striking.  Notice  the  marked  resemblance  between  this  mag- 
azine and  the  "High  School  Journal."  Complimentary  to  both 
but — a  little  more  individuality  would  not  come  amiss. 

The  exchange  column  of  the  "College  Folio"  is  not  very 
extensive.  Could  not  your  stories,  comrade,  come  up  to  a 
higher  level,  and  be  less  trivial  in  character?  One  feels  in- 
clined to  say,  "Oh,  that's  a  girls'  paper;  you  can  tell  by  the 

stories."....  •.. 


A  college  man's  model  day  (with  apologies  to  every  col- 
lege president)  : 

For  sleep  (including  recitations)    12  hours 

For  meals 3  hours 

For  social   duties    5  hours 

In   Princeton    9  hours 

Out  of   Princeton 6  hours 

The  remainder  of  the  day  is  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
hard,  consistent  study. — -Princeton  Tiger. 

OF  COURSE  THERE  ARE  OTHERS 

We  are  more  than  anxious  to  compare  Quality,  Style,   Fit,   Price  in 

GYM.    OXFORDS 
Geo.     H.     Stoebener, 

2  7      PENN, 

FRANKSTOWN,  EAST      END, 

We  Do  Shoe  Repairing. 


GOOD  THINGS  TO   EAT. 
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C.  A.   JARRETT| 

...STUDIO...  1 

Special  Hates  for  Students.        § 

Phone  721  East,  6200   PENN   AVE.    |    \        Phones,      234,  349.      P.  &  A.  362.       City    Store, 

%    [  144,152,153.  P.  &  A,  144.     East  End   Store. 


Geo.  E.  Stevensan  I  Co., 

6th  Ave.,  opp.  Trinity  Church, 
Highland  and  Centre  Avenues. 
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Fine  Millinery  a  Specialty. 

NOTIONS  AND  LADIES' 
FURNISHINGS. 

GOLF  CLUBS 

Designed    by    the    English    Champion, 

J.  H.  Taylor, 

and  built  by 

Cann    &   Taylor. 

Golf   Experts  have   been   added   to  our 
regular  line  of 

KODAKS  and                 - 

ItoCbs    | 

WOOD    STREET 

AND                                                                      / 

SOUTH   AVENUE, 
Wilkinsburg,      -       Pa. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC   SUPPLIES 

Developing,  Printing  and  Enlargements 

from  your  own  negatives,  up 

to  any  size. 

w.  i.  wm, 

224     SI^TIH:     STPIE3  ET, 
PITTSBURG,   PA. 

$ 

Strongest  in  the   World. 

The  strongest  financial  institutions  in  the  world 

are  the  life  assurance  companies — and  the  strongest  of  these  is 

THE   EQUITABLE — 

with  its  more  than  $75,000,000  of  surplus  and  careful,  conser- 
vative management — 

And  there's  an  Equitable  Policy  to  meet  your  very  need — 
The  Equitable  Life  Assurance   Society, 
Edward  A.  Woods.  Manager, 

Equitable  Floor,  Frick  Building. 
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FITTED  WITH    l*K_T  GOLD  POINTS  Wr  If  A  WEEK     fc 


THE  CITY  DEPOSIT  BANK. 

PENN  &  CENTER  AVENUES. 

Capital,  $200,000.00       Surplus,  $375,000.00 
Assets,  $3,100,000.00. 

James  R.  Mellon,  President. 

J.  D.  MILLER,  Cashier. 

Special  Department  for  Women. 
Safe  Deposit  and  Silver  Storage  Vaults. 
4  Per  Cent  Interest  on  Savings  Accounts. 
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"The  Dickinsonian"  contains  goods 
latter,  but  its  form  reminds  one  tool 
luch  of  the  newspaper. 


Owner — ''See  here  !  you  want  to  han- 
le  that  trunk  more  carefully." 

Porter; — "I'll  look  out  for  it,  sir.  II 
now  a  man  who  let  one  fall  on  his< 
>es  last  month  and  he  ai<n't  out  of  the} 
uspital  yet." — Ex. 


pSEPH     CaLDJVELL. 


Wm  .  T.  Graham. 


CALDWELL  &  GRAHAM, 

DRY  GOODS  and   MILLINERY. 


708      PENN      AVENUE 
■ione    143.  WlLKINSBURG,     Pa  . 


I    Best  of  All  FLOUR 


Superior  to  all  Others    %i 


«J      FOR   SALE   BY^j 


WMW  & BUEHLEU, 

Grocers, 

$    Sheridan  Ave.   and  Rodman   St.    $i 


JAMIESON   SISTERS, 

fine    pbotograpbs. 


WALLACE    BUILDING, 

Center  and 
Highland  Ave.  ues. 

Bell  'Phone,    IQ94    E&j-t. 


■g*zg^v€.*&^¥&t&m&&g^ 


CAIN    Says 


If  the  PRESENT  and  future  Scholars  of  the  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women  study  economy  they  will  Patronize  CAIN  when  in  need  of 
Anything  in  the  SHOE  LINE.  Cain's  Gym.  Oxfords  are  the  Only  Ox- 
fords for  Gym.  Use.  Do  You  Patronize  CAIN?  Reciprocity  is  good 
for  you. 

Bell  1190  East.  Cor.     Penn     &     Highland,     E.    E. 


HE  WM.  E.  STIEREN  CO.,  Inc., 

Artist's  Materials, 
Pyrography     Outfits     and 
Supplier         .:. 

Webelieve  that  we  carry  the  largest  stock 
nd  the  best  assortment. 

543  Smithfield  Street, 
PITTSBURG. 


•  RANDOLPH  &  McCLEMENTS,  { 


FL0WIE1S      FOR 
iSILL   OCCASIONS. 


TELEPHONES 


Bell  25  and  35  East, 


P.  &,  A.  25  East. 
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W.  R.  KUHN  G  CO., 

Confectioners. 


•yji 


v 


FANCY     BASKETS,    GERMANS 
FAVORS,    DINNER    CARDS. 
Etc.,  Etc. 


•ft 


>g6-:6@eeeefee&:©e&:6666ee6S:©e6-:&:6< 


SLIPPERS 


SHOULD  always  bear  the  mark 
of  elegance,  should  always 
accord  with  the  costume  and  oc- 
casion. We  specialize  on  slippers; 
our  modes  are  up-to-the-minute 
and  exclusive,  our  slippers  stand 
for  elegance  in  material  and  shape, 
appropriateness  in  color  and  effect. 
Our  Autumn  sandals  with  new 
straps  and  bead  decoration  are  ex- 
ceptional ;  we  alone  in  the  city  sell 
the  exquisite  slipper  of  European 
hand-made  lace  over  dainty  tints 
in  satin  to  match  any  evening 
gown.  We  alone  sell  stockings  in 
Quarter  Sizes  that  will  fit  any  foot. 


W.  B.  LOVELESS  CO., 
Sixth  and   P  e  n  n  . 


^^^■■■■i  h 0 R N  E-ST EWA RT 

Cloaks  and   Suits  COMPANY 

Millinery 

Dry  Goods 

Furs 

Exclusive  and  Authoritative 
Styles  and  Never  too  Much 
to   Pay. 


233-235  Fifth  Avenuel 


R.  S.  ROBINSON.        'Phones,  289  E.        r.  e.  LOGAN 

R.  E.  Logan  &  Co., 

MANTELS, 

FIRE  PLACES, 

TILES.    :      :      : 


5929-5931  Baum  St., 


Weather  House 

When  the  L,ady  comes 
out  it  will  be  fair. 
When  the  Man,  it  will 
rain. 
They    work    accurately — 
$1.00   to   $5.00. 


Wm.  M.  Stieren, 

OPTICIAN, 

544  SMITHFIELD  ST., 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Eyes  Examined.         — 


Pittsburgh,  ?a 


Glasses  Grounc 


A,  W,  SMITH, 

FLORIST, 

345    SIXTH  AVENUE, 


A  choice  and  large  assortment  of 

CUT  FLOWERS 

Always  on  hand,  from  our 
own  greenhouses  and  else- 
where  

ARTISTIC    DECORATING 

For  Weddings,  Receptions 
or   Dinners 

All  orders  are  given  the  most 
careful  attention 

TELEPHONE  2280. 
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Our  Blended  Coffee  * 


TRY     THE 


is  just  a  sample  of  the  good 
things  to  be  had  at  our  store. 
Have  you  tried  it?  25  cents 
per  pound 


t     Highland  Blend  Coffee, 


*       KUHN  &  BRO.  CO., 

>  Penn  Avenue,  East  End. 


East  End.  ^ 


Golf,  Basket  Ball,  Skates,  Hock= 

ey  Goods.     Full  Line 

Athletic  Goods. 


A.  Q.  PRATT  &  CO., 

507  WOOD  ST. 


P.  Lawrence  Jones,  B.S.,  Ph.Q.  jSj 


(SUCCESSOR   TO   ELMER    E.    TRIBBY.) 

APOTHECARY, 


as 

to 

ja  5213  Fifth  Avenue,       Pittsburg,  Pa. 


It  Sells  at  25c  a  Pound. 


SPAHR,  i! 


The    Grocer, 


PHONES : 
Bell,   E.  E.  47  and  1150. 
P.  &  A    E.   E.  47. 


East  End. 
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DAVID  H.  TESH, 


-DEALER   IN- 


Fresh    and    5moked 


OF   ALL    KINDS. 

STALL  NO.  7, 
DIAMOND  MARKET, 


'phone 


P.  &  A.   II25 


TO   BELL  2255, 
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THE    EQUITABLE    TRUST    COMPANY 

PAYS      /|,      PER  CENT 


BANK     BY 


MAIL 

509     SMITHFIELD 


STREET 
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25  Gents  a  Pound 

DAINTY  CORRESPONDENCE  PAPER 

Suitable  for  any  occasion 
Easy  to  write  on     . 

French  Dimity  in  white,  blue  and  grey — 
Royal  Court  Linen  in  white  and  blue — 
Old  Vienna  Bond  in  white — 
Duquesne  Vellum  in  white — 

Envelopes  to  match 

J.  R.   WELDIN  &   CO., 

429-431  Wood  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


THE      BERLITZ      SCHOOL 

OF  LANGUAGES 

Is  to  Language  Teaching  what  Web- 
ster's Dictionary  is  to  all  others — 
First  and  Foremost.     :::::: 


Temporary   address—  N  1X0  N    BUILDING 

Bell  'Phone, '689  Grant 


L    <2s 


Fine,  New  Wash  Goods. 

Our  complete  1904  stock  is  at  your  com- 
mand— in  large  assortments  of  the  choicest 
— priced  to  ampl}-  repay  your  investigation. 

Cotton  Novelties  and  Linens  —  White 
Goods,  Shirting  Madras,  Oxfords,  French 
Organdies,  Chiffon  Organdies,  Printed  Tul- 
les, Shanghai  Cottons,  Mercerized  Jasper 
Silks,  Batistes,  Lawns,  Etc.,  in  so  much 
larger  variety  than  usually  shown  that 
people  who  have  never  tried  our  method  will 
be  delighted. 

Our  advance  informaton — in  ever}'  in- 
stance absolutely  trustworthy — impressed  us 
so  forcibly  as  to  what  was  to  be  demanded 
by  Fashion  that  wye  hesitated  neither  a  day 
nor  an  hour,  but  proceeded  to  arrange  for 
this  showing  which  you  are  invited  to  see. 


Always  Welcome! 

The  Latch  String  is  on  the  outside 
to  all  to  visit  and  inspect  our 

CARPETS,  RUGS 

and 

FURNITURE. 

The  prices   will    interest   you   if  in 
the  market. 


VINCENT,  SCOTT  &  CO., 


BOGGS      &      BUHL,  6023    Penn    Ave.,         East    End. 


ALLEGHENY,   PA. 

PHOTOGRAPHS 
RICHARDS'  East  End  Studio 

Mew    Policy 

INAUGURATED  1904 
A  cut  of  about  X  to  )A,  in  everything. 

Better  Work.     Larger  Force.     More    Prompt 

Delivery. 
Call  and  See.     Special  School  Rates. 

Whitfield  Building 
BAUM    AMD     WHITFIELD    STS. 


r 


81   East — Both  'Phones. 


Already  the  advance 
Spring  modes  in  Wo- 
men's Apparel  begin 
to  bud.  Eloquent 
promises  of  the  flow- 
ers to  be  ! 


W  ^^      C^*    rS^^  That  originality  and  dis- 

(0  '  •   —        tinctiveness  characteristic 

^  ^^  in  Gusky  att  re  finds  due    f 

V  ^ —  expression  in  Spring  erf  a-     ■ 

d  ^  tions.  Prices  always  Lowest    0 
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As  we  follow  the  ONE-PRICE  SYSTEM  absolutely, 
you  know  the  price  of  our  Pianos  BEFORE  coming 
in  to  see  them.     That  makes  Piano  buying  easy. 

The    Artistic 
KLEBER      PIANO 

is  $375^00!     Sold  on  an  eight  years'  trial. 

Kt      xt*    p   "CT-   T~>  60  Years  in 

J-/  J-V    E- >   A-V   J7*-  ,  Pittsburgh. 

221-233     Fifth     Avenue. 

Factory  :— Greensburg,  Pa. 


TO  SEE  WELL  IS  HALF  THE 

Pleasure  of  Living. 

How  many  of  the  spectacle  and  eye-glass 
wearing  public,  when  looking  into  a  mirror, 
will  find  the  pupils  of  their  eyes  directly  oppo- 
site the  optical  centers  of  their  glasses  as  they 
should  be?  Not  many.  More  especially  is 
this  noticeable  when  wearing  eye-glasses. 

Our  practical  experience  has  show"  us  that 
in  seven  cases  out  of  ten  the  le.ftpupil  is  nearer 
to  the  nose  than  the  right.  —With  the  Fox 
Lasso  Clamp  each  lens  can  be  adjusted  inde- 
pendently, and  this  proper  adjustment  will 
give  improved  vision  and  relieve  the  eye  strain 
caused  by  badly  adjusted  eye-glasses,  which 
are  so  common. 


PAT. JULY  0.1901 
MAR.  18, 1902 

The  secret  of  the  comfort  of  the  Fox  Lasso  Clamp 
is  in  its  spring  construction  and  in  the  perforation  in 
its  upper  end.    ' 

The  Lasso  eye-glass  clamps  can  be  attached 
to  any  make  of  eye-glasses  in  a  few  minutes' 
time.  They  will  not  irritate,  pinch  or  wrink]e 
the  skin  and  cannot  tilt  forward  or  fall  off. 
Cost  no  more  than  the  old  style.  Prescription 
lenses  are  ground  by  our  own  experts  and  our 
charges  for  same  the  lowest  in  the  city. 

WALLACE  OPTICAL  CO., 

Tel.  1040  Grant.  642  Penn  Ave. 


W.  W.  WMRICK, 

Jeweler. 

Repairing  Given  Prompt 
Attention. 

6109  PENN    AVE.,   EAST   END. 

'Phone  488  East. 

A    FLE^S^IINIT    SI^ifHT 


is  a  home  where  the  hostess  knows  the  grace 
and  beauty  of  Art  Pottery,  Fine  China,  Cut 
Glass.  Banquet  Lamps,  Bric-a-Brac,  Etc. 
Visit  our  store  and  see  the  beautiful  collection 
of  fine  wares.  They  bring  forth  many  expres- 
sions of  admiration  for  their  beauty,  newness 
and  low  prices 


T.  Q.  EVANS  &  CO., 

642  Liberty  Avenue, 

Bell  Phone  866.     P.  &  A.  Main  244.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Delicious   Chocolates   and   Bon-Bons. 

REYMER'S, 

243  FIFTH  AVE., 

Hot    Chocolate    and     Bouillon. 


Wurjct^rly     BrobI)^r^ 

Arb  Deal^r^ 

337 
Sixbb  Ave.       Pittsburgh 
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Sey    "West    Cigfa-rs. 


PRICE     BROS., 


Cor,   Penn  Avenue   and  Sixth  Street. 


MacDONALD'S 

CRIMES  43INI&    *     - 

Novelties,  Dinner  Fav- 
ors, Fancy  Baskets  and 
Boxes,  Etc 


that  we  print  more  books  than  any  firm 
in  the  East   End? 

that  our  Programs,  Topic  Cards  and  Leal- 
lets  elicit  the  admiration  of  lovers  of  Fine 
Printing? 

DDo   "STo-io.  3^n©Txr 

that  we  are  prompt,  and  that  an  order 
for  a  dollar  receives  as  much  care  and  at- 
tention as  one  for  a  hundred  dollars?  . 
If  you  are  fastidious,  if  you  require 
prompt  and  efficient  service,  come  to  .    . 

SI»-A.3E=Cia    3c    EITSCHEE, 

6117-6119  Kirk  wood  Street. 


mm 


pJ,t\BN 


IVe  Establish  the  Standard  of  Ex- 
cellence for    others    to    Institute. 


208  Sixth  Street, 


Pittsburg. 


Oliver    McClintock    Co. 

Carpetings,    Draperies,    Oriental  and 
Domestic  Rugs. 

A  superb  collection  of  high-class  designs  from 
the  world's  best  manufacturers — thoroughly 
in    keeping    with    modern    ideas    of     home 
decorations. 

Oliver   McClintock    Co. 

219  Fifth  Avenue. 


IWORLD'S 


FAI  R 

ST.  LOUIS  1904 


EadiiToits    Cla.ssifi.ed.    In/to 


Jno.  D.  Carson.  W   A.  Renshaw. 


R.  E.  Chislett. 


JOHN  A.  RENSHAW  &  CO., 

Family    Grocers    and    Tea 
Dealers, 

Cor.  Liberty  Ave.  and  Ninth  St., 


Allegheny  Store: 
RENSHAW,  CARSON  k  CO., 
103  Federal  St. 


PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


L 

8  Fifteen  Great  Departments 

to  be  arranged  in  nine 
great  Exhibit  Palaces, 
and  more  than 

One  Hundred  Important 
Buildings 

FOR    A    ROUTE 

Look  at  the  Map  of  the 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Short  Lines 
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The  Union  Trust  Co.  of  Pittsburgh 


335,  337,  339    FOURTH    AVENUE 


CAPITAL, 
SURPLUS, 


$1,500,000 
$16,000,000 


YOUNG      WOMEN 

Should  learn  something  of  business  affairs  by  having  their  own  PERSONAL 
BANK  ACCOUNTS,  either  such  to  check  or  in  our  Savings  Department.  The  practice 
of  balancing  their  own  statements,  computing  the  compound  interest  on  deposits 
and  watching  the  rapid  increase  of  small  savings  is  of  great  value. 

INVESTMENTS  may  be  made  through  our  Trust  Department  and  monthly  or 
quarterly  statements  will  be  rendered,  together  with  checks  for  income  collected.  The 
officers  of  the  Company  will  be  pleased  to  give  any  information  desired  on  such  matters. 

Receives  Deposits  and  Allows  Interest  at  the  Rate  of  Two  Per  Cent. 
Per  Annum  on  Daily  Balances  Subject  to  Check. 


rF'OTJITXDIErD     1BS1. 


Steinway, 
Krakauer, 
Chauncey, 
Mason, 
Hamlin, 


Pianos 


ONE  DOLLAR 

and  upwards  opens  a. 
savings  account  with 
[this  bank  and  every 
I dollar  on  deposit  earns 
IFour  per  cent,  interest;! 
I  Two  per  cent,  paid  on] 
checking  accounts. 

Your  money  will  be 
absolutely  safe  and  can 
be  deposited  either  In 
person  or  by  mail. 
Write  for  booklet  No.  S 

PITTSBURGH 
B&NK  fOR  SAVINGS 

4  AVE    &  SMITHFIEID  ST  PITTSBURGH  PA, 
ESTABLISHED 


P.   ROBERTS  &  SONS,  Leading  Jewelers.  I 

BEAUTIFUL    THINGS^      ^*~ 

for  personal  use  or  gift  giving — essentially  a  stock  | 

of  worthiest  quality— PRECIOUS  STONES,  JEWELRY,  | 

Sterling  Silver,  Works  of  Art.  J 

p.    Roberts    &    SONS,  225  Fifth  Avenue.  | 
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The  Personality  of  Hawthorne. 


Julian  Hawthorne  in  his  recently  published  book,  "Haw- 
thorne and  his  Circle,"  faithfully  and  intimately  portrays  the 
personality  of  the  great  romancer.  This  study  of  Hawthorne 
by  his  son,  who  admired  and  appreciated  him,  is  especially  in- 
teresting since  it  refutes  the  view  of  his  personality  held  by 
many  critics. 

Throughout  the  book,  Hawthorne's  disposition  is  invariably 
presented  as  lovable  and  sympathetic,  both  in  his  relation  to  his 
family  and  to  the  outside  world.  His  family  thought  him  the 
embodiment  of  every  virtue.  "  To  his  son,  he  seemed  the  foun- 
tain of  love,  honor,  and  energy  ;  *  *  *  the  animating  or  organ- 
izing principle  of  other  persons  and  events."  To  his  children, 
he  was  not  a  vague  far-away  being  to  be  held  in  awe  and  rever- 
ence, but  an  interesting  and  sympathetic  companion  who  entered 
fully  into  all  their  pursuits.  Especially  at  his  Tanglewood 
home  were  Hawthorne's  relations  to  his  family  tender  and 
intimate.  He  used  his  mechanical  talent  for  their  amusement, 
making  them  miniature  yachts  and  wonderful  door-knob  men 
who  plied  a  wooden  saw  with  great  energy.  He  encouraged 
them  in  the  out-door  life  which  he  himself  loved.  Often  they 
spent  a  day  in  the  woods,  when  Hawthorne  would  lie  at  full 
length  on  the  leaf-strewn  ground  looking  up  into  the  trees  and 
dreaming.  Suddenly  he  would  call  to  them  to  hide  their  eyes, 
and  "  the  next  moment,"  says  his  son,  "  from  being  there  beside 
us  on  the  moss,  we  would  hear  his  voice  descending  from  the 
skies,  and  behold !  he  swung  among  the  topmost  branches, 
showering  down  upon  us  a  hailstorm  of  nuts."  In  the  winter 
time,  he  coasted  down  the  Salem  hill  with  them,  and  took  part 
in  their  snow-ball  fights,  enjoying  the  sport  as  much  as  they. 


THE  PERSONALITY  OF  HAWTHORNE. 

Not  only  was  Hawthorne  his  children's  playmate,  but  he 
was  also  their  wise  and  helpful  counselor  and  teacher.  While  he 
lived  in  the  old  house  at  Salem,  he  worked  in  the  morning,  and 
devoted  his  afternoons  and  evenings  to  his  family.  At  this  time 
he  read  the  English  Classics  aloud  to  them,  told  them  stories, 
and  answered  their  questions.  He  not  only  tried  to  develop  in 
them  a  love  of  the  best  in  literature,  but  also  aimed  to  inspire  in 
them  the  loftiest  traits  of  character.  This  he  did  not  by  moral 
homilies,  but  though  his  own  exquisite  personality,  which  aroused 
in  his  children  a  desire  to  be  like  him.  His  son  says,  "  I  thought 
him  the  most  beautiful  of  human  beings  *  *  *  beautiful  in  the 
feeling  which  he  aroused  in  me  beholding  him.  He  was  beauti- 
ful to  be  with,  to  hear,  touch,  and  experience." 

Although  Hawthorne  studied  the  moral  development  of  his 
children,  he  discouraged  in  them  the  slightest  tendency  to 
mawkish  sentiment  or  morbid  fancy.  His  own  imagination  was 
rooted  in  common-sense  and  his  children  "breathed  a  manly, 
robust,   and  bracing  atmosphere  in  his  company." 

Hawthorne's  relation  to  the  outside  world  was  no  less 
kind  than  his  relation  to  his  family.  After  he  had  become  famous 
as  the  author  of  the  Scarlet  Letter,  his  home  became  not  only  a 
literary  but  a  moral  Mecca.  Toward  all  who  came,  he  was 
invariably  courteous  and  considerate.  Those  in  need  of  sym- 
pathy found  him  more  approachable  even  than  Emerson,  for 
Emerson  was  concerned  with  types  and  classes,  while  Hawthorne 
was  interested  in  individuals.  "  Emerson  was  magnanimously 
public  ;  Hawthorne  exquisitely  private.  Together  they  met  the 
needs  of  nearly  all  that  is  best  in  human  nature." 

Hawthorne's  broad  sympathy  for  all  classes  was  shown  no- 
where else  so  well  as  during  his  consulate  at  Liverpool.  Here 
he  showed  himself  not  only  an  efficient  business  man,  but  the 
one  man  who  could  enter  intelligently  into  all  the  affairs  and 
projects  of  his  clients.  Here  he  came  in  contact  with  every  type 
of  humanity,  incidentally  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture that  was  invaluable  to  him  in  his  literary  work.  In  his  in- 
tercourse with  people,  Hawthorne  had  the  faculty  of  seeing 
things  from  their  standpoint,  and  having  thus  gained  a  clear 
view  of  their  opinions  and  judgments,  he  would  examine  the  as- 
sertions in  the  light  of  his  own  convictions.     Thus  he  was  sym- 
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pathetic  and  intuitional,  but  on  the  other  hand  critical  and  logi- 
cal. These  opposite  traits  together  formed  a  combination  which 
could  not  be  overcome. 

In  this  attitude,  Hawthorne  met  the  varied  classes  of  people 
who  brought  their  projects  and  complaints  to  his  office  at 
Liverpool.  But  he  also  made  the  acquaintance  of  men  of  his 
own  tastes  who  fully  appreciated  his  manly  dignity  of  character. 
These  men  formed  the  real  society  of  which  he  was  fond.  He 
was,  however,  averse  to  going  as  an  official  into  the  so-called 
1  society  '  of  England,  among  people  with  whom  he  had  no  bond 
of  interest.  He  delighted  to  visit  the  homes  of  the  poor,  but 
had  to  be  dragged  to  those  of  the  rich,  and  by  this  very  inde- 
pendence he  proved  himself  a  thorough  American. 

During  this  life  in  England,  Hawthorne  lived  for  a  time  at 
a  Mrs.  Blodgett's  boarding  house,  a  favorite  resort  for  retired 
sea-captains.  It  was  here  that  he  showed  his  broad  democratic 
and  cosmopolitan  nature.  He  became  the  good  comrade  of  the 
rough  skippers,  joined  in  their  amusements,  and  really  enjoyed 
the  time  spent  in  smoking  and  talking  with  them.  "  No  one 
took  liberties  with  him,  and  he  took  none  with  anybody  ;  yet 
there  was  no  trace,  in  his  intercourse,  of  stiffness  or  pose. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  obviously  elevated  the  tone  of  our  little 
society  ;  the  stout  captains,  who  feared  nothing  else,  feared  their 
own  worse  selves  in  his  presence.  None  of  them  knew  or  cared  a 
straw  for  his  literar)'  genius  or  productions,  but  they  were  aware 
of  something  in  him  which  they  liked  and  respected." 

This  view  of  Hawthorne,  in  his  relations  to  his  family  and 
to  the  outside  world,  brings  us  into  close  touch  with  one  of  the 
most  lovable  and  inspiring  American  men  of  letters,  a  man  whose 
sweetness  and  dignity  of  character  made  a  deep  impression  on  his 
son,  and  through  that  son  influences  us. 

Vkrna  Madtes,  '06. 


A  Mysterious  Visitor. 


It  was  a  dark,  gloomy  morning,  the  air  was  heavy  and  the 
clouds  hung  near  the  earth.  The  sparrows  flew  chirping  and 
twittering  close  to  the  eaves  of  the  Bancroft  house,  which  stood, 
wrapped  in  gloom,  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  lawn.     It  was  a 
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large,  old-fashioned  square  house  with  a  broad  veranda,  sup- 
ported by  huge  pillars.  A  long  window  in  the  library  opened 
upon  the  veranda.  The  curtain  was  thrown  back,  and  a  tall, 
slender  girl  was  looking  with  sombre  eyes  at  the  gloomy  sky. 

"But,  I  tell  you,"  she  said,  "  there  was  some  one  in  my 
room  last  night.  You  laugh  at  me  before  you  have  heard  what 
happened.  Have  you  ever  known  a  ghost  to  be  in  this  house? 
Because,  if  you  have,  then  it  certainly  paid  me  a  visit." 

Alice  was  visiting  her  school  friend,  Madge.  She  had  ar- 
rived early  in  the  morning  the  day  before.  That  evening  she 
had  gone  to  her  room  early  after  spending  the  day  quietly  in  con- 
fidential talk. 

The  next  morning  Madge  was  reading  in  the  library  when 
suddenly  Alice,  quite  out  of  breath,  rushed  down  stairs  declaring 
that  some  one  had  been  in  her  room  the  night  before.  Madge, 
thinking  her  friend  had  only  imagined  it,  tried  to  laugh  her  out 
of  the  idea,  saying  : 

"Nonsense,  ghosts  are  only  fancies;  you  must  have  read 
something  too  exciting  before  you  went  to  bed.  What  was  it? 
Sherlock  Holmes  or  Poe?  " 

At  these  words  Alice  turned  toward  Madge,  her  blue  eyes 
flashing.  Crossing  the  room  she  stopped  to  pet  her  friend, 
Rover,  who  was  lying  near  the  mantel,  and  looking  at  her  with 
great  liquid  brown  eyes.  "  Nice  dog,"  she  said,  then  shook  her 
finger  threateningly  at  Madge. 

"  It  was  not  a  dream,  you  may  be  sure  of  that.  Just  as  soon 
as  you  left  me  I  locked  the  door  and  went  to  bed  immediately." 

"  Alice,  are  you  sure  3^ou  locked  the  door  ?  "  asked  Madge. 
"  But  even  if  you  didn't  I  can't  imagine  who  would  go  to  your 
room." 

"  Certainly,  I  did,"  said  Alice,  "  because  I  remembered  how 
far  my  room  was  from  you.  I  fell  asleep  almost  immediately,  I 
think.  During  the  night — I  haven't  any  idea  what  time  it  was — 
I  was  startled  by  a  noise  which  sounded  like  something  falling 
against  the  door. ' ' 

"  Goodness,"  exclaimed  Madge,  sitting,  up  straighter  than 
ever  in  her  chair. 

"  I  lay  quite  still  and.  listened.  At  first  I  thought  it  must 
have  been  some  one  passing,  then  I  remembered  that  my  room 
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was  at  the  end  of  the  hall.  Next,  I  heard  the  most  gruesome 
sound — a  groaning  and  an  effort  to  open  the  door.  I  covered  my 
head  and  fairly  shivered." 

"Alice,  what  are  you  telling  me?  How  could  such  a 
thing  happen  ? ' ' 

"Well,  it  happened  just  the  same,"  said  Alice,  as  indig- 
nantly as  gentle  Alice  could  say  anything.  "And  something 
worse  than  that  happened,  too.  I  lay  there  just  shaking,  but 
when  I  thought  how  perfectly  silly  I  was,  I  uncovered  my  head 
little  by  little  as  far  as  my  eyes,  and,  oh,  Madge,  there  was  a 
hollow,  husky  breathing  in  the  room,  and  in  the  one  little  ray  of 
light  streaming  through  the  window  something  was  waving  up 
and  down  and  every  other  way.  It  looked  just  like  a  hand  to 
me!" 

' '  A  hand,  my  goodness,  no  wonder  you  look  so  pale  this 
morning.  Now,  what  could  it  have  been?  Did  you  see  any- 
thing this  morning,  wasn't  your  room  disturbed  ?  " 

"  Well,  the  dress  I  had  thrown  across  my  chair  near  the  door 
was  on  the  floor  this  morning,  and  now  despite  your  laugh- 
ing, I'd  like  to  know  whether  someone  was  not  in  my  room  ?  " 

' '  I  agree  with  you, ' '  said  Madge.  ' '  Some  one  or  something 
must  have  been  there.  Now  the  question  is  : — What  ?  We 
won't  say  anything  to  mother,  but  you  and  I  will  stay  up  to- 
night and  see  the  mysterious  visitor." 

"But,  Madge,  aren't  you  afraid,"  cried  Alice.  "You 
weren't  there  ;  you  don't  know  how  terrible  it  was  !  " 

"Oh,  well,  I  like  excitement,"  answered  Madge;  "but  I 
don't  mind  confessing  to  you  that  a  cold  chill  runs  up  and  down 
my  back  when  I  think  of  it  seriously.  Anyway  if  you  will 
come  with  me,  I'll  venture  —will  you  ?  " 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  Alice,  "  but  honestly,  Madge,  I'm 
terribly  frightened  !  " 

That  evening,  two  girls  crept  up  the  front  steps  and  along 
the  hall  to  Alice's  room.  Madge  went  first  carrying  a  huge 
cane  and  a  small  candle.  Alice  followed  her  closely.  Indeed, 
half  the  time  she  trod  on  Madge's  heels. 

At  last  they  were  in  the  room  and  the  key  was  turned. 
Alice  sat  trembling  on  the  window-seat,  and  predicted  that  she 
"  knew  she'd  faint."      Madge  assumed  a  heroic  attitude  and  de 
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clared  in  a  sepulchral  voice  that  she  was  certain  she  would  not 
faint,  but  that  she  would  settle  any  intruder  that  came  there. 

"Hush,"  said  Alice,  "let  us  be  perfectly  quiet."  She 
leaned  back  against  the  pillows,  while  Madge  walked  on  tip-toe 
from  one  window  to  another,  pausing  every  few  minutes  to 
listen. 

Suddenly,  there  was  a  crash  at  the  door,  followed  by  a  groan. 
Alice  pulled  frantically  at  Madge,  and  Madge,  forgetting  her 
boasted  bravery,  sank  down  on  the  window-seat  beside  Alice.  A 
whiff  of  air — the  girls  knew  that  the  door  was  open.  Then  came 
heavy,  regular  breathing.  Not  a  motion  did  either  of  the  girls 
make — how  could  they  when  that  unnamable  thing  seemed  to 
be  coming  nearer  and  nearer.  Suddenly  Madge,  recovering  a 
little,  struck  a  match,  then  both  girls  gave  a  gasp  of  astonish- 
ment, for  there  in  the  middle  of  the  room  stood — Rover,  the 
Newfoundland  dog. 

"Well,  did  you  ever,"  cried  Madge,  while  Alice  jumped  up, 
put  her  arms  around  the  bewildered  dog,  and  exclaimed  :  "  Oh, 
you  blessed  dog,  what  a  relief  you  are." 

"Now,"  said  practical  Madge,  "how  did  that  wonderful 
ghost  of  yours  get  into  the  room,  Alice?  Perhaps  Rover  can 
tell  us.     Can  you,  Rover?" 

Rover  did  not  know.     He  only  wagged  his  tail. 

Running  to  the  door,  Madge  shut  it,  locked  it,  then  stooped 
to  look  at  the  lock.  "  Why,  Alice,  look  here  ;  the  door  doesn't 
lock.     See!" 

Sure  enough,  the  lock  was  broken,  and  although  the  key 
turned,  the  bolt  did  not  latch. 

"Oh,  Alice,  Alice,"  said  Madge,  "this  will  be  something 
good  to  tell  the  girls.  Think  of  wise  Alice  not  being  able  to  tell 
the  difference  between  a  dog's  tail  and  a  hand  !  " 

"I'm  glad  I  did  make  a  mistake,"  answered  Alice. 
"  Tell  the  girls  if  you  want  to,  but  let  me  tell  you  that  if  you 
had  been  there  alone,  had  heard  that  awful  groan,  and  had 
seen   something  waving,  you'd  have  been  frightened,  too." 

G.  T.,  '07. 
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The  Life-work  of  George  Frederic  Watts.* 


The  "Life-work  of  G.  F.  Watts  "  was  written  by  Hugh 
MacMillan  for  the  Temple  Biography  Series.  It  is  the  work  of 
one  who  has  studied  carefully  and  reverently  the  paintings  of 
Mr.  Watts,  has  seen  their  perfect  harmony,  and  desires  to  show 
it  to  others.  Mr.'  MacMillan' s  object,  therefore,  is  to  bring  out 
the  truth  of  the  artist's  saying,  that  all  his  works  were  "frag- 
ments of  the  great  epic  painting — the  story  of  mankind." 

Though  the  author  does  not  in  any  place  in  his  book,  defin- 
itely state  that  Mr.  Watts'  works  embody  the  Present,  Past,  and 
Future  of  this  story,  still  the  reader  after  a  study  of  the  paint- 
ings as  interpreted  by  Mr.  MacMillan,  appreciates  his  relation- 
ship. 

First  looking  at  those  which  concern  the  Present,  we 
perceive  that  the  paintings  of  men,  of  nature,  of  every-day  life, 
and  also  those  ideas  put  into  symbolic  form,  have  to  do  with  our 
own  time.  In  them  we  have  first  placed  before  us,  the  character 
of  the  man  of  to-da}',  for  in  his  portraits,  Mr.  Watts  has  not 
merely  made  an  accurate  copy  of  the  features  of  those  who  sat  to 
him,  but  has  recorded  their  personality,  and  so  has  given  to  the 
world  many  of  what  may  be  called  "  character  sketches."  This 
series  of  portraits  is  very  complete,  comprising  most  of  the  great 
men  of  the  Victorian  Era,  and  therefore  gives  a  many-sided  view 
of  the  man  of  the  present  day. 

Turning  from  the  portraits  to  nature  paintings,  we  see  that 
they  show  to  us  the  correspondence  between  the  natural  and 
spiritual  in  life.  From  them,  therefore,  we  learn  how  man  must 
look  upon  Nature.  Watts  thinks  that  it,  if  rightfully  studied, 
brings  revelations  to  the  soul.  By  looking  upon  the  beauties 
of  Nature,  man  may  learn  that  God  has  mercy  upon  him,  since 
He  permits  him  to  enjoy  such  beauty.  But  still  more  by  the 
beauty  of  God's  world,  is  man  prepared  to  enjoy  the  glories  of 
immortality.  With  what  reverence  then  should  he  look  upon 
Nature,  and  with  what  reverence  should  he  depict  it  ! 


*  I^ife-work  of  George  Frederic  Watts.    By  Hugh  MacMillan  in  the  Temple  Biogra- 
phy series. 
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But  man's  relation  to  himself,  and  to  the  natural  world,  are 
not  the  only  sides  of  his  nature.  Still  another  side  is  shown  in 
Watts  paintings  of  every-day  life.  Here  we  see  what  should  be 
our  feelings  toward  our  fellow-men — especially  what  sympathy 
we  should  have  for  the  poor,  who  need  our  help,  and  here  we 
also  are  told  how  the  lower  creations  should  be  regarded.  As 
the  lower  animals  serve  us  faithfully,  so  should  we  care  for 
them,  and  be  kind  to  them.  These  paintings  teach  us  therefore 
what  should  be  the  relation  of  man  to  the  world  about  him,  just 
as  the  portraits  and  landscape  paintings  show  his  relation  to 
himself  and  to  Nature. 

But  these  works  serve  only  as  an  apprentice-ship  to  some- 
thing even  higher.  From  the  paintings  of  spiritual  beauties  in 
faces  and  in  Nature,  the  artist  advances  to  the  portrayal  of 
abstract  qualities  and  virtues.  Mr.  Watts'  beautiful  representa- 
tion of  Hope  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  this  series,  which 
comprises  many  of  the  artist's  finest  paintings.  From- ' '  Hope  " 
we  learn  that  we  are  not  to  despair  of  the  world  and  of  ourselves, 
but  that  harmony  will  at  last  come  out  of  discord  and  triumph 
out  of  sorrow.  Thus  each  one  of  the  paintings  in  this  series 
brings  its  lesson  to  us — lessons  which  are  needed  and  which  if 
learned  will  help  to  bring  about  that  harmony  and  triumph  of 
the  good,  which  as  yet  have  not  come  to  our  troubled  world. 

And  with  this  feeling  of  hope  we  leave  the  Present  and  turn 
to  the  Past  of  the  great  story  of  mankind.  For  the  Past  is  im- 
portant to  us  because  of  the  relationship  which  it  bears  to  the 
Present.  Mr.  Watts'  paintings  of  Greek  myths  and  those  paint- 
ings in  which  he  has  borrowed  themes  from  English  and  Italian 
poets,  alike  show  us  this  relation,  because  the  artist  saw  the 
inner  meaning  of  the  stories  and  their  application  to  the  present 
time.  For  instance,  in  the  painting  of  "Orpheus  and 
Eurydice,"  is  showed  forth  the  danger  of  attempting  to  hold  too 
tightly  to  our  earthly  joys.  But  further,  in  the  utter  despair  of 
the  pictures,  is  seen  the  hopelessness  of  the  pagan  religion,  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  hopefulness  of  the  Christian.  When 
Eurydice,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  Orpheus,  was  lost  to  him, 
she  was  lost  forever.  They  had  no  hope  to  which  they  could 
look  forward,  and  by  its  help  endure  present  sorrow.  With  them 
when  life  was  over,  joy  was  over.     After  considering  this  picture 
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we  should  surely  feel  the  blessing  which  we  have,  in  being  free 
from  the  awful  terror  which  filled  the  heart  of  Orpheus,  as  he 
felt  that  he  could  no  longer  hold  Eurydice — that  she  must  go 
away  into  the  darkness  and  leave  him  behind. 

So  in  the  painting  of  Psyche  is  seen  the  truth  that  often 
"  to  see  all  is  to lose  all."  Psyche  could  not  be  content  with 
merely  loving  Cupid,  but  felt  that  she  must  see  him.  But  when 
she  did  see  him,  he  must  leave  her  since  the  condition  upon 
which  he  had  come  to  her,  was,  that  she  should  never  behold 
him.  This  story  of  Psyche  is  often  repeated  to-day.  When 
truth  is  given  to  men  they  will  not  receive  it  simply, 
and  with  faith  that  it  is  the  truth.  But  they  must  dissect  it,  and 
try  to  reason  it  out,  and  often  when  they  have  reached  the  point 
where  they  think  that  the  mysteries  of  it  are  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained, they  doubt  the  truth  itself,  for  their  eyes  have  been 
blinded  to  it.  Other  lessons  are  embodied  in  other  works  be- 
longing to  this  class,  such  as  those  of  Paolo  and  Francesca  and 
of  Una,  whose  stories  are  found  in  the  well  known  poems  of 
Daute  and  Spenser.  Thus  in  these  paintings  we  see  how  the 
lessons  of  the  Past  are  also  the  lessons  of  the  Present,  and  as 
such  should  be  heeded  by  us. 

As  the  Past  is  closely  connected  with  the  Present  so  is  the 
Future.  From  Mr.  Watts'  Biblical  pictures  we  learn  that  the 
miseries  which  sin  has  brought  into  the  world  will  at  length  be 
overcome  and  that  evil  will  no  longer  have  power.  In  the 
"  Cycle  of  Death,"  however,  still  more  of  the  future  of  man  is 
revealed.  In  this  the  artist  tells  us  that  it  is  Death  which  makes 
our  world  beautiful  since  it  opens  up  the  future.  Heaven  can 
come  only  when  life  on  earth  is  done,  for  it  is  only  through  death 
that  man  obtains  immortality.  This  idea  is  brought  out  in  both 
"Love  and  Death"  and  "  Death  Crowning  Innocence."  Death, 
as  Watts  pictures  it, is  nothing  to  be  feared, but  rather  something 
to  be  desired.  Yet  we  are  not  to  consider  it  as  the  crown  of 
life,  but  only  as  a  means  to  obtain  the  crown.  Death's  power 
while  great  will  not  last,  and  the  day  will  come  when  Love, 
which  while  on  earth,  has  been  conquered,  will  in  its  turn  con- 
quer Death,  and  reign  supreme.  Dove  on  earth  is  weak,  but 
when  it,  like  man,  has  through  Death  obtained  life,  nothing  can 
conquer  it,  and  even  that  "  last  enemy  "  will  lie  prostrate  before 
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it.     And  so  we  have  as  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  Cycle,  "  Love 
triumphant." 

The  interpreter's  task  is  over,  Mr.  MacMillan  has  fulfilled 
his  object  and  has  showed  the  harmony  of  the  great  artist's 
works,  and  in  so  doing  has  revealed  something  of  the  painter's 
mind.  Mr.  MacMillan  says  that  all  Watts'  paintings  "shadow 
forth  in  expressive  symbols  the  religion  of  Watts — his  belief  in 
the  moral  government  of  the  universe,  his  serene  faith  that  all 
things  come  through  a  Divine  ordering  and  in  conformity  to  a 
Divine  plan — his  artistic  solution  of  the  great  problems  of  sin, 
and  life,  and  death,  and  judgment,  of  the  ruin  and  redemption 
of  the  world." 

So  the  value  of  this  book  is  not  a  purely  artistic  one.  Not 
only  has  Mr.  MacMillan  done  thorough  j  ustice  to  the  execution  of 
the  paintings,  but  he  has  also  made  clear  the  great  moral  truths 
which  the}7  express. 

Very  few  of  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  viewing 
Mr.  Watts'  pictures,  could  have  seen  the  half  of  what  Mr.  Mac- 
Millan with  his  clear  insight  has  seen.  So  the  book  is  of  value 
to  those  who  have  seen  the  paintings,  as  well  as  to  those  who 
have  not,  and  may  never  have,  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  great 
artist's  work  for  themselves. 

Therefore  to  all  who  have  anjT  love  for  art— to  all  who  care 
for  the  lofty  ideas  art  may  express — to  these  the  book  will  be  of 
value. 

Finally  we  conclude  that  as  a  successful  book  and  as  a  help- 
ful one,  this  interpretation  of  the  life-work  of  "  England's 
greatest  artist"  will  surely  endure. 

Anna  Gribr  Wii/lson,  '06. 


An  Opportunity. 


"Don't  stay  too  late,  girls.  Take  good  care  of  them, 
George,"  called  Mrs.  Smith  first  to  the  girls,  then  to  the  driver. 

' '  Yes,  we'  11  be  back  early.  We  left  some  fudge  in  the  house 
for  you,"  called  one  of  the  girls  merrily  as  they  started  off. 

It  looked  like  a  merry  party,  indeed.  Six  happy  girls  were 
sitting  in  the  straw-covered  floor  of  the  wagon,  with  their  baskets 
scattered  about,  and  the  driver  was  on  the  high  seat  in  front. 
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The  horses,  decorated  for  the  occasion  with  ribbons  and  foliage, 
held  their  heads  high  and  galloped  along  swiftly  as  though  they, 
too,  enjoyed  the  outing. 

The  little  picnic  party  passed  through  the  village,  crossed 
the  bridge,  which  spanned  the  river  bordering  the  town,  and  were 
soon  speeding  toward  the  country.  How  beautiful  everything 
looked  that  morning !  On  one  side  of  the  road,  that  wound  around 
through  the  low  hills  like  a  serpent,  the  land  rose  gently  and 
gradually  to  a  moderate  height,  and  the  grassy  turf  wTas  quite  free 
of  trees  or  shrubs.  But,  on  the  other  side,  separated  by  the  river, 
dotted  here  and  there  by  little  islands — mere  blots  of  green  with 
a  border  of  pebbles — or  by  huge  rocks  standing  like  sentinels  in 
the  dark  waters,  there  was  along  stretch  of  wooded  land,  reaching 
so  far  out  that  the  green-topped  hills  touched  the  heavens,  and 
over  all,  the  sun,  shining  from  a  cloudless  sky,  shed  a  bright 
beautiful  light  which  made  the  whole  landscape  harmonize  with 
the  merriment  of  the  girls. 

"  I  feel  as  happy  as  a  bird  to-day,  girls,"  said  Margaret  in 
lively  tones.  "This  weather  makes  me  feel  energetic  and  full 
of  life." 

"Yes,  it  gives  us  energy  enough  to  go  to  a  picnic,"  said 
Mary,  laughing. 

"  Girls,  we're  always  using  our  energies  for  ourselves,  and 
I  wonder  if  we  aren't  misusing  our  strength  a  little.  It  seems 
to  me  I'm  always  doing  things  for  myself  and  not  helping  any- 
one else."  Ruth  said,  thoughtfully. 

"  Can't  do  good  if  you  never  have  an  opportunity,"  said 
Margaret,  carelessly. 

"  They  say  everybody  has  opportunities,  only  some  are  too 
blind  to  see  them,"  answered  Ruth.  "And  I  wonder  if  it  isn't 
true.  We're  so  bent  on  our  own  pleasures  that  we  don't  look 
about  enough  to  see  opportunities." 

"  How  could  anybody  have  a  chance  to  do  something  great 
when  her  life  is  as  quiet  and  uneventful  as  ours,"  Margaret  ar- 
gued. 

"  But,  perhaps  the  occasion  is  commonplace,  too.  It  may 
be  so  little  out  of  the  ordinary  that  we  pass  by  it  without  even 
noticing  it." 
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"Well,  we'll  watch  for  it,"  said  Margaret  lightly.  "But 
just  now  I'm  hungry  enough  to  eat  all  the  victuals  myself." 

"  Where  shall  we  stop  for  lunch  ?  "  said  Ruth,  who  seemed 
to  be  a  leader  among  the  girls. 

"  It  must  be  time  for  dinner  now,"  answered  Margaret 
quickly.  "  Let's  stop  at  the  first  place  we  find  that's  suitable 
for  a  picnic." 

"How  far  is  it  to  Cohondi  ?  "  asked  Ruth.  Then  she  ex- 
plained to  her  friend,  Mary,  who  was  a  stranger  in  the  town,  that 
Cohondi  was  a  little  settlement,  consisting  of  a  factory  and  a  few 
houses  scattered  on  either  side  of  the  river. 

"  About  one-half  mile,  just  across  the  bridge  and  at  the  top 
of  the  hill  yonder,"  answered  George. 

' '  Do  you  think  we  can  find  a  place  there  where  we  can  set 
our  table  ?  " 

' '  I  suppose  so  ;  there  are  some  old  ruined  houses  along  the 
road.' ' 

Soon  they  came  in  sight  of  the  village,  and  Mary  looked 
eagerly  at  the  little,  rudely  built  factory,  and  the  muddy  water 
of  the  river,  dammed  to  form  a  pond.  But  a  perplexed  look 
came  into  her  face  as  she  asked  where  the  people  lived.  In  her 
mind  a  factory  town  was  necessarily  like  a  suburb  of  Pittsburg. 
She  did  not  think  that  name  could  be  applied  to  anything  so 
small. 

"Oh,  some  of  them  live  over  there  in  those  little  huts 
around  the  factory,  and  some  in  these  houses  on  this  side  of  the 
river,"  answered  Margaret.  "  Although  most  of  them  are  for- 
eigners, they  don't  live  crowded  in  one  place  as  your  city  Ital- 
ians do.  It's  a  wonder  they  don't,  too,  but  they  seem  to  prefer 
having  room  enough  to  breathe, — perhaps  because  the  old  ruined 
farm-houses  were  scattered,  and  they  thought  it  was  easier  to 
occupy  them  than  to  build  new  ones." 

"There's  a  place.  Why  won't  that  do  for  a  lunch  room?" 
asked  Ruth.  "The  yard  in  front  of  that  old  house — nobody 
lives  there ;  and  there  is  shade  and  everything  we  want. 
Couldn't  we  stop  here,  George  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Miss  Ruth,  at  any  place  you  say." 

So  the  girls  soon  alighted  and  started  off  to  iuspect  the 
house,  while  George  drew 'the  wagon  up  to  the  side  of  the  road, 
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unhitched,  and  tied  the  horses.  In  a  few  minutes  the  girls  came 
back  satisfied  with  their  investigation. 

"  It  looked  like  a  haunted  house,"  Margaret  said  gaily,  as  if 
to  cast  away  all  thoughts  of  fear.  "  It's  a  good  thing  we' re  here 
in  the  day-time.  But  let's  get  dinner  ready  ;  I've  been  hungry 
for  an  hour." 

The  baskets  were  all  in  the  yard,  and  George  was  making  a 
fire  to  boil  the  coffee  ;  so  the  girls  spread  out  the  table-cloth  and 
began  to  get  the  lunch  ready. 

By  this  time  the  picnic  party  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
everyone  within  sight,  and  the  little  children,  interested  in  such 
an  unusual  proceeding,  began  to  peep  through  the  fence. 

"  We'll  give  them  some  when  it's  ready,"  suggested  Ruth. 
But  the  numbers  increased  with  such  rapidity  that  the  girls 
looked  at  each  other  in  dismay. 

Soon  one  little  fellow,  somewhat  bolder  than  the  rest, 
crawled  through  a  hole  in  the  fence  and  viewed  without  any  im- 
pediment the  wonderful  feast.  Another  followed,  and  another, 
and  in  a  few  moments  the  on-lookers  stood  in  a  line  on  the  in- 
side of  the  fence  instead  of  the  outside.  Such  a  group  of  inno- 
cent, neglected,  filthy  children.  One  could  scarcely  tell  whether 
their  little  hands  and  faces  were  brown  or  white,  and  their  ill- 
fitting  clothes  were  just  as  soiled  as  their  hands. 

The  girls  passed  around  the  sandwiches  and  cake  to  their  un- 
expected visitors  aud  sat  down  to  eat.  But  the  children's  por- 
tion disappeared  so  rapidly,  and  they  watched  every  mouthful 
the  girls  ate  so  greedily,  that  their  entertainers  could  not  help 
sharing  everything  with  the  little  strangers.  When  lunch  was 
finished,  the  girls  reclined  lazily  on  the  grass  under  the  trees, 
and  left  the  children  free  to  despoil  the  table  as  best  they  could. 

At  first  they  hesitated,  then  one  of  the  children  hastily 
snatched  a  banana.      "  They'll  catch  you,"  whispered  another. 

"  They  won't  neither.  They  don't  care.  I'm  going  to  ask 
'em." 

True  to  his  word  the  little  fellow  walked  bravely  up  to  the 
girls  and  asked.      "  You  don't  care  if  we  take  'em  do  you  ?  " 

He  stood  before  them  proud  and  dauntless,  awaiting  their 
answer, — a  thin  little  figure,  clad  in  ragged  clothes.  His  dark 
face,  big  brown  eyes,  and  curly,  black  hair,  gave  the  face  an  un- 
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ususal  attractiveness.     He  wore  a  faded  blue  waist,  with  a  great 
hole  in  the  sleeve,  and  his  dirty,  dusty  feet  were  bare. 

"  Of  course  we  don't  care,"  answered  Ruth.  "Help  your- 
selves." Then  turning  to  the  girls,  "  How  they  seem  to  enjoy 
it,  the  poor,  little  things." 

"  What  is  your  name?  "  She  asked  the  boy  who  had  just 
spoken  to  them, but  who  was  now  returning  quickly  to  the  table. 
"  My  name's  Angelo,"  answered  the  boy. 
"  And  mine's  Johnny,"  said  another  litte  fellow  close  behind. 
"  Come  here  and  talk  to  us,  and  tell  us  what  you  do  up  here." 
"  Don't  do  nothin'." 
' '  Do  3rou  go  to  school  ? ' ' 

"  Hain't  no  school  here.     There's  one  up  the  river,  but  I 
don't  go — too  far."   And  the  child  started  back  toward  the  table. 
When  he   was  near   enough    to   hear  again,    Ruth    asked, 
"  Don't  you  go  to  Sunday  School  either?" 
To  what  ? " 
"Sunday  School." 
;<  Don't  know  what  that  is." 
'  What  do  you  do  on  Sunday  ? ' ' 
"  Same  as  other  days,  I  guess.  " 
'  Girls  we  ought  to  start  a  mission." 
'You'd  better  hadn't." 
What?"  asked  Ruth. 
'Start  nothin'  here." 

"  But  it's  a  Sunday  school,  to  tell  you  good  stories  and  how 
to  be  good.     Wouldn't  you  come  ?  " 
No." 
;<  But  you  would,  Johnn}'  ?  " 

I  don't  know.  We'uns  always  do  what  Angelo  does." 
"  Then  Angelo  must  come  by  all  means.  Tet's  see — he 
might  be  a  leader  and  take  care  of  the  things.  We  would  have 
to  have  singing-books  and  Sunday  School  papers,  and  the  little 
gilt  stars,  to  mark  those  who  are  here,  and  pictures  to  give 
them." 

Angelo  began  to  show  signs  of  interest.  His  big  eyes  opened 
in  wonder  at  the  mention  of  so  many  unheard  of  things.  He 
drew  up  closer. 

"  Where  would  you'ns  have  it  ?  " 

"  Why  couldn't  we  have  it  here  in  this  old  house?     Some 
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chairs  and  a  table  would  be  all  we  need.  Will  you  sweep  out 
that  big  front  room,  Angelo?  We'll  send  up  the  chairs  and 
table.     Will  you  fix  it  up  for  us?  " 

"Yes,  if  I  knowed  how.  Mebby  I  could  get  a  broom  we 
could  keep,  and  sweep  it  every  time." 

"  Perhaps  you  could,  and  that  would  be  better  than  ever. 
Of  course  a  Sunday  School  room  ought  to  be  nice  and  clean." 

Now  that  Angelo  was  interested,  Ruth  felt  quite  confident 
of  success. 

"Don't  you  think  we  could  do  it,  girls?  Drive  up  here 
Sunday  afternoons  and  have  a  Sunday  School  ? ' ' 

"  Of  course  we  could.  Our  very  opportunity,"  cried  the 
girls. 

"  Be  sure  to  be  ready  for  us,  for  we'll  be  here  in  the  after- 
noon." 

On  the  way  home  the  girls  planned  their  Sunday  School, 
and  determined  that  it  must  be  a  success.  They  felt  sure  they 
could  get  the  children  together  and  that  the  combined  efforts  of 
six  girls  could  interest  them. 

The  next  Sunday  they  arrived  early  in  the  afternoon  at  the 
old  ruin,  and  to  their  surprise  found  the  room  filled  with  children 
waiting  for  them.  True  to  his  word  Angelo  had  swept  and 
scrubbed  and  everything  was  scrupulously  clean  and  neat,  and 
now  he  ran  out  eagerly  to  lead  them  in. 

"  It  looks  just  lovely,"  said  Ruth,  "  and  I'm  glad  you  are 
all  here  on  time,"  and  while  Mary  hung  up  the  picture  roll,  Mar- 
garet wrote  down  their  names,  and  explained  that  every  time 
they  were  there  she  would  put  a  little  gilt  star  after  their  names. 
And  Mary  told  them  a  story  to  illustrate  the  simple  song  she 
taught  them  ;  and  they  willingly,  almost  eagerly,  repeated  the 
simple  childish  words  after  her.  Then  Ruth,  by  the  aid  of  the 
scroll,  told  them  the  lesson  story  and  taught  them  the  golden 
text.  And  the  children  were  so  interrested,  that  they  were  sony 
when  it  was  time  to  go  home. 

"  Children,  come  next  Sunday  just  as  early  as  to-day,"  said 
Ruth,  not  knowing  that  the  children  had  sat  a  full  half-hour 
quietly  in  their  seats  waiting  for  them. 

On  the  way  home  Ruth  said,  "I'm  glad  we  went  on  our 
picnic  that  day,  for  just  see  how  eager  to  learn  the  poor  children 
are,  and  it  seems  so  good  to  be  helping  some  one." 

B.  D.  J.,  '07 
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Editorial. 


The  news  on  the  pages  of  our  daily  papers  depends  so  much 
necessarily  upon  rumor  and  inference,  that  a  paragraph  or  even 
a  column  telling  of  strained  relations  and  predicting  a  clash 
between  two  nations  receives,  especially  if  they  be  countries  on 
the  other  side  of  the  globe,  but  little  attention  and  less  belief 
from  many  readers.  And  it  is  not  until  the  newsboys  raise  the 
war  cry  with  an  extra  edition,  whose  flaming  headlines  are  a 
message  from  the  scene  of  actual  conflict  that  we  give  credence 
to  the  report  and  ask  the  cause  of  trouble  and  what  the  countries 
in  question  have  been  doing  to  lead  up  to  this  state  of  affairs. 
So  when  the  papers  recently  announced  war  in  Korea  between 
Russia  and  Japan,  quite  a  few  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
grounds  of  quarrel  and  must  needs  do  some  search  work. 

Why  should  Korea  be  the  scene  of  action  and  not  Russia  or 
Japan  ?  Korea  is  the  bone  of  contention.  Both  countries  want 
this  well  situated  strip  of  coastland — one  as  a  place  of  export, 
the  other  of  import.  The  policy  of  the  one  for  the  last  fifty 
3rears  has  been  expansion  to  include  all  Asia  in  a  Slavonic 
world-empire.     That  of  the  other  is  to  get  a  foothold  in  Asia 
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and  an  outpost  to  guard  her  own  land.  Korea  is  too  weak  to 
oppose  any  encroachments,  and  to  express  her  wants. 

With  Japan  this  longing  is  not  a  recent  one.  In  days 
when  history  wTas  not  yet  written,  she  invaded  Korea  and 
conquered  it  so  completely  that  its  king  promised  submis- 
sion "  till  the  streams  flow  backwards."  In  time,  though  Japan 
still  remembered  the  treaty,  the  Koreans  seem  to  have  forgotten 
it  and  a  second  invasion  was  deemed  necessary.  So  complete 
was  the  devastation  that  the  Koreans  have  never  fully  recovered 
from  it  and  still  hold  it  against  Japan.  In  trouble  they  went  for 
aid  not  to  their  hated  master  but  rather  to  China,  who  gradually 
assumed  suzerainity.  In  1871  Korea  refused  Japan  her  tribute, 
and  though  not  immediately  punished,  yet  to  avert  war 
three  years  later  she  had  to  declare  two  ports  open.  For  the 
next  twenty  years  China  and  Japan  both  strove  to  impose  on 
Korea  and  establish  their  power,  and  in  1894  war  gave  Japan  the 
advantage.  But  Russia  posing  as  China's  friend,  robbed  the 
victor  of  the  spoils  and  f  uthered  her  own  interests  by  obtaining 
permission  to  run  her  great  railway  across  Manchuria. 

The  following  year  a  party  of  Koreans,  led  or  accompanied 
by  some  Japanese  soldiers,  murdered  their  hated  queen  and  her 
family.  The  king  flew  to  the  Russian  legation  and  now  Japan 
met  her  new  enemy.  While  there  the  king  from  gratitude 
granted  Russia  the  privilege  to  cut  timber  in  the  valley  of  the 
Yalu. 

Japan  sought  reconciliation  by  diplomacy.  Two  conventions 
were  held — one  during  May  1896  in  the  capital  of  Korea,  the 
other  during  1898  in  Tokio.  In  the  first  each  agreed  to  maintain 
no  more  than  800  troops  for  protecting  their  legation  and  open 
ports  in  Korea,  and  that  Japan  might  have  200  gendarmes  to 
guard  her  telegraph  line  from  Fusan  to  the  capital.  In  the 
second  they  recognized  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of 
Korea  and  pledged  themselves  not  to  interfere  in  her  internal 
questions.  Japan  was  permitted  to  increase  her  trade  with 
Korea  unmolested.  These  agreements  Russia  kept  as  long  as  it 
was  advantageous. 

In  the  summer  of  1903  the  Russian  government  sent  over 
many  Manchurians  to  fell  the  trees  on  the  Yalu  and  to  make 
settlements,  claiming  that  the  privilege  of  cutting  timber  meant 
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eve^thing  in  any  way  connected  with  the  work.  Japan  urged 
Korea  to  declare  that  region  open  and  not  permit  Russia  sole 
possession,  but  Korea  lacked  the  courage.  In  August  Japan 
proposed  that  both  countries  mutually  agree  to  respect  the  inde- 
pendence and  territorial  integrity  of  China  and  Korea,  to  main- 
tain principles  of  an  equal  opportunity  for  commercial  industry 
of  all  nations  with  China  and  Korea,  and  that  Russia  recognize 
Japan's  preponderating  interests  in  Korea  and  her  exclusive 
right  to  give  advice  to  Korea  in  the  interest  of  reform.  Russia 
declined  to  recognize  the  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity 
of  China  but  agreed  to  maintain  principles  of  equal  opportunities 
for  commerce  in  China.  She  declared  Manchuria  outside  Japan's 
interests  and  proposed  a  neutral  zone  in  Korea.  Japan  wanted 
the  zone  to  be  half  in  Manchuria.  In  vain  they  argued,  neither 
would  yield.  Japan  recalled  her  ambassador,  and  on  February  6, 
Russia  recalled  hers.     War  had  been  virtually  declared. 

Such  is  the  situation  in  Korea.  Russia  has  violated  her 
agreement  in  outraging  the  independency  of  Korea  and  in 
hindering  Japan's  commercial  developments. 

One  nation  demands  the  seaports  as  the  means  to  accomplish 
the  upbuilding  of  a  rich  and  great  interior.  The  other  must 
have  Korea  independent  or  under  her  protection  to  ward  off  her 
enemy  and  guard  her  own  existence,  Neither  Russia  nor  Japan 
has  any  right  to  Korea,  unless  they  can  rule  and  develop  the 
country  better  than  any  form  of  native  government. 
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On  February  22nd,  a  Washington's  Birthday  dinner  was 
given  at  the  College  for  the  house  girls,  at  which  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Martin  and  Miss  Jean  Martin  were  guests.  The  long  table  was 
artistically  decorated  with  the  national  colors,  and  the  traditional 
cherry  tree  and  hatchet  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  were  also 
prominent  features.  Many  of  the  guests  were  attired  in  quaint 
colonial  gowns  which  had  belonged  to  their  great  grandmothers. 
Among  those  represented  were  Theodoria  Burr,  Dolly  Madison, 
and  other  prominent  persons  of  the  olden  time.  After  dinner 
the  girls  spent  the  evening  in  dancing  in  the  Chapel,  and  all 
declare  that  they  had  spent  a  very  delightful  evening. 
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The  Wednesday  morning  lectures  during  the  month  have 
been  uniformly  helpful  and  interesting.  On  February  16,  Dr. 
John  Quinc}'  Adams  of  Philadelphia,  lectured  in  the  morning  on 
the  "  Development  of  Art  Appreciation,"  and  in  the  afternoon, 
on  "Art  and  the  Day's  Work."  On  February  24,  Dr.  Warfield, 
President  of  Lafayette  College,  spoke  on  the  Constitutional 
History  of  the  United  States,  showing  that  our  form  of  govern- 
ment is  one  of  evolution  not  revolution,  coming  largely  out  of 
Roman  Law  and  the  various  English  Constitutions.  A  talk  of 
very  practical  interest  was  that  given  by  Mr.  Welker  from  the 
Oilver  McClintock  Company,  on  the  history  and  making  of 
oriental  rugs. 

One  of  the  prettiest  and  most  enjoyable  affairs  of  the  year 
was  that  given  to  the  seniors  by  Mrs.  Armstrong  and  Miss 
March,  February  19th.  The  guests,  who  included  Dr.  Martin 
and  Mrs.  Martin,  the  House  Girls,  and  the  Facult3'  were  received 
in  the  drawing  rooms.  The  rooms  looked  beautiful  with  the 
festoons  of  red,  white,  and  blue  crepe  paper,  and  gay  as  well  as 
business-like  with  their  many  little  tables.  As  it  was  a  Salma- 
gundy,  all  sorts  of  games  were  enjoyed,  from  jack-straws  to  tiddle- 
dy-winks,  and  many  red  hatchets  were  flourished  when  the 
"  punching  lad)'  "  went  her  rounds.  At  the  close  of  the  evening 
it  was  found  that  Miss  Pew  was  the  most  successful  player,  and 
several  others  were  on  a  par  as  next  highest.  From  this  num- 
ber Miss  Eastman  won,  and  the  two  successful  contestants,  were 
rewarded  according  to  their  merits, a  gold  stick  pin  being  given  to 
the  former,  and  a  pin  tray  of  kaiser  metal  to  the  latter.  The 
refreshments  were  very  effective,  the  candied  cherries  in  little 
crocked  hats  being  the  cause  of  special  admiration. 

The  3rd  Year  Preps  afforded  a  very  delightful  entertainment 
in  the  presentation  of  "  The  Ladies  of  Cranford,"  a  play  repre- 
senting the  English  Village  Life  fifty  years  ago.  The  cast  was 
as  follows: 

Mary Caroline  Haney 

Jessie Laura  Newell 

Miss  Mattie Hazel  Danagh 

Miss  Pole Virginia  Diehl 

Mrs.  Jamison Edna  Jones 
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Miss  Betty  Barker Marguerite  Weaver 

Mrs.  Forrester May  Craig 

Martha Isabelle  Barbour 

Peggy Urma  Bixler 

Jennie . Cornelia  Bullock 

Mrs.   Purkis ... Klizabeth  Townson 

Susan Sophia  Craighead 

Mrs.  Jamison's  dog Carlo 

A  temporary  stage  had  been  erected  in  the  Gymnasium  for 
the  occasion  and  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience  composed  of 
the  faculty,  students,  and  friends  of  the  girls,  filled  the  room. 
We  are  all  indebted  to  the  Ladies  of  Cranford  for  a  very  de- 
lightful evening  and.congratulate  them  on  the  great  success  of 
their  entertainment. 


Alumnae  Notes. 


Formal  announcement  has  been  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Martha  White  Mahood  and  Rev.  George  Ernest  Raitt. 

Miss  Lyra  Kelly  and  her  parents  are  leaving  Pittsburg  in 
the  near  future,  returning  to  their  former  home  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  Shrom  has  returned  from  New  York  where  she 
spent  several  months  studying  music  under  the  direction  of 
Oscar  Langnor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Porter  have  removed  from  Shouse- 
town  and  with  their  little  daughter,  Margaret  Louise,  are  "  at 
home"  at  5821  Rural  Avenue,  East  End. 

Mrs.  William  L-  Coyle,  Miss  Harriet  Duff,  Miss  Edith 
Edeburn,  Miss  Ann  Houston  and  Miss  Annie  Kearus  are  an 
enthusiastic  committee  endeavoring  to  make  the  benefit  matinee 
a  financial  success. 

The  Second  Decade  Club  of  the  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women  held  its  regular  meeting  at  the  home  of  Miss  Carrie 
Kim,  Friday  afternoon,  February  12.  The  Committee  on 
Current  Events  had  arranged  a  Russian  program  and  interesting 
talks  were  given  by   Misses  Moore,  Taylor,  Littell,  Kingsbury, 
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and  Houston.  The  girls  then  indulged  in  a  general  discussion 
of  the  Russian-Japanese  question.  The  annual  election  of 
officers  took  place  with  the  following  results  : 

Miss  Houston President. 

Miss  Pfeil Vice-President. 

Miss  McSherry  . . . Secretary. 

Miss  McClelland Treasurer. 


Personals. 


Miss is  keeping  lent  by  loaning  it. 

Miss  Armstrong  was  the  guest  of  Miss  Hahn  on  March  7th. 

The  Seniors  are  diligently  working  with  the  "  axe  "  of  the 
Apostles. 

Miss  A  in  German  II — "  I  waited  for  the  carriage  but  it  did 
not  came." 

Student  (Translating  "Thrice  blessed  Achaeaus.") — "Three 
long  Achaeaus." 

Miss  B.  (in  German  translating  "  Das  erste  Mai.")      "  The 
first  meal  that  I—." 

We  are  glad  to  have  Miss  Duff  and  Miss  Hall  with  us  again 
after  their  recent  illness. 

On  March  7,  Miss  Green  entertained  at  dinner  Mrs.  Dickey 
and  Miss  Florence  Dickey. 

Miss  S.  (in  English.) — "  Dr.  K.,  do  you  want  me  to  read 
what  you  told  me  to  leave  out?  " 

Miss  Sue  Miller  was  a  guest  at  the   "  feed  "   given   by  the 
Fourth  Year  Preps  on  February  12th. 

Student   (in  German,  translating    "  Kr  spottet  sein   Vater 
aus.")     "  He  spotted  his  father  out." 

An  informal  tea  was  given  by  Miss  Bostwick  in  the  studio 
after  Dr.  Adam's  lecture,  February  16th. 
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Dr.  M.  in  Logic — "  Miss  P.,  what  can  you  say  of  doctor  ?" 
Classmate  in  a  whisper — "  He's  Scotch." 

•sisojog  sqi  joi  s;aao  3Aii-A'}uaA9s  sn  3MO  noA"  laq^aqAi 
aaptsuoo — siq}  }b  xpoj  o;  sb  snouno  os  naaq  3ABq  noA"  souig 

Madam,  discussing  the  effects  of  war.  "  The  trouble  with 
the  French  is  that  we  are  too  light."      And  the  class  laughed. 

Madam — "  I  think  I  will  give  you  young  ladies  something 
less  exciting  to  discuss  than  the  war,  for  example  :  a  few  verbs." 

Miss  Houston  formerly  a  member  of  the  faculty,  President 
and  Mrs  Martin,  and  Master  Drew  Martin  were  Miss  East- 
man's guests  at  dinner,  March  4th. 

The  day  of  prayer  for  Colleges  was  observed  at  the  College 
on  Wednesday  morning,  February  17.  The  services  were  held 
in  the  study-hall,  and  conducted  by  Dr.  Martin. 

Miss  B. — "Now  our  word  lunatic  comes  from  moon,  and 
means  one  made  foolish  by  the  moon,  but  we  don't  think  of  that 
nowadays."     And  she  didn't  seem  to  see  why  the.girls  laughed. 

Scene  :  Sophomore  Den.  Sophomores  eating  gingerbread. 
Enter  Dr.  K. 

Miss  S.  (enthusiastically)—"  Oh,  Dr.  K.,  do  have  a  bite  !  " 

Mrs.  Edward  E.  McCoy,  a  former  student  at  the  College, 
and  her  little  daughter  Miss  Eda  Gregg  McCoy  dined  with  us 
February  25,  guests  of  Mrs.  Armstrong  and  Miss  Edna  McKee. 

Dr.  Warfield,  President  of  Lafayette  College,  was  Dr.  Mar- 
tin's guest  a  few  days  while  in  the  city  recently.  He  conducted 
vesper  service  in  the  College  drawing  rooms,  Sunday,  February 
1st. 

Miss  McNitt  was  called  home  during  the  month  by  the 
illness  of  her  father  who  died  the  day  after  she  reached  home. 
The  Sorosis  extends  sympathy  to  Miss  McNitt  in  her  bereave- 
ment. 

Miss  C.  bursting  wildly  into  Junior  Den. — "  Girls  !  !  " 
Girls  springing  madly  up,  "Goodness  !  What  !  Is  the  den  on 
fire?  Speak  !" 

Miss  C. — "  Does  wahrend  take  transposed  order?" 

Inquirer — The  Juniors  were  not  courting  pneumonia  on  the 
morning  mentioned.  It  was  simply  the  response  of  their  music- 
al souls  to  the  bewitching  strains  of  that  exquisite  creation  "Be- 
delia  ' '  floating  up  from  a  street  piano  that  led  them  to  lean  out 
of  the  window  regardless  of  "  rain,  hail  or  snow." 
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Exchanges. 

Mrs.  Proudman  :  "  Our  Willie  got  meritorious  commenda- 
tion at  school  last  week." 

"  An  empty  pocketbook  is  a  staunch  friend.  Others  may 
grow  cold,  but  you'll  find  no  change  in  it." — Ex. 

Mrs.  O'Bull :  "  Well,  well  !  Ain't  it  awful  the  number  of 
strange  diseases  that's  ketched  by  school-children." — Ex. 

Teacher — "  What  is  a  Magnate  ?" 

Small  Boy — "  A  Magnate  is  one  of  those  things  that  eats 
holes  in  cheese." — Ex. 

Went  to  College, 
Joined  the  eleven, 
Pla3red  one  game, 
And  went  to  heaven. — Ex. 

A  little  bird  sat  on  a  telegraph  wire, 

And  said  to  his  mates,  "  I  declare, 

If  wireless  telegraphy  comes  into  vogue, 

We'll  all  have  to  sit  on  the  air." — Ex, 

This  is  an  excellent  idea  of  the  High  School  Journal: — The 
offering  of  prizes  in  the  field  of  designing  as  well  as  literature. 
And  the  Journal  gets  the  benefit  every  time.  The  personals  of 
this  magazine  are  a  source  of  endless  amusement  even  to  those 
who  do  not  know  the  life  of  the  school. 

of  course:  there:  are  others 

We  are  more  than  anxious  to  compare  Quality,  Style,  Fit,  Price  in 


Geo. 


6227      PENN, 

22      FRANKSTOWN, 


Stoebener, 

EAST     END. 


We  Do  Shoe  Repairing. 


THE  I 

C.  A.  JARRETTj 

...studio... 

Special  Rates  for  Students. 

I   Phone  721  East.         6200  PENN  AVE.   | 


GOOD  THINGS  TO   EAT. 


h.  I  Stevenson  &  Co., 

6th  Ave.,  opp.  Trinity  Church, 
Highland  and  Centre  Avenues. 


Phones,      234,  349.      P.  &.  A.  362.       City    Store. 
144, 152,153.  P.  &  A.  144,    East  End  Store- 
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R.  S.  DAVIS  &  CO., 


mm, 


346      FIFTH     AVENUE, 
Pittsburgh. 


Bell  Phone  1788  Court. 
P.  &  A.  Phone  1065  Main. 


QOLF  CLUBS 

Designed    by    the    English    Champion, 

J.  H.  Taylor, 

and  built  by 

Cann    &    Taylor,  Golf  Experts, 

Have   been  added  to  our  regular   line. 

KODAKS  and — . 

PHOTOGRAPHIC   SUPPLIES 

Developing,  Printing  and  Enlargements 

from  your  own  negatives,  up 

to  any  size. 

W.  I  IUDLT, 

224     SIXTH     STHEET, 
PITTSBURG,   PA. 


*C8C9C8C8C9C8C8D£83Oi03C 

Strongest  i?z  the   World. 

The  strongest  financial  institutions  in  the  world 

are  the  life  assurance  companies — and  the  strongest  of  these  is 

THE  EQUITABLE — 
with  its  more  than  $75,000,000  of  surplus  and  careful,  conser- 
vative management — 

And  there's  an  Equiiable  Policy  to  meet  your  very  need — 
The  Equitable  Life  Assurance   Society, 
Edward  A.  Woods.  Manager, 

Equitable  Floor,  Frick  Building. 

PENN  &  CENTER  AVENUES. 

Capital,  $200,000.00       Surplus,  $375,000.00 
Assets,  $3,100,000.00. 

James  R.  Mellon,  President. 

J.   D.  MILLER,  Cashier. 

Special  Department  for  Women. 
Safe  Deposit  and  Silver  Storage  Vaults. 
4  Per  Cent  Interest  on  Savings  Accounts. 


$25_°  FOUNTAIN  PEN  FOR #100 


GUARANTEED 

anus 

fitted  with  I4K-T  GOLD  P0INT%  TRr  ita  ween 

(IF  NOT  SATISFACTORY 

r  riONEr  tv/u  be 


<t  bl.s^  636  LIBERTY  ST.  ■  ■' ^     REFUNDED 


'iTTSBURGrLPA? 
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Sedate  Business  Man  (over  tele- 
hone)— 'Hello !     Who's  this?" 

Office  B'oy  (at  other  end) — "I  dun- 
0!  Better  look  yourself  up  in  the  di- 
>ctory." — Ex. 


*   Best  of  All  FLOUR 


Superior  to  all  Others 


Just  a  full  deck  at  the  debating  soci-| 

V. 

How's  that? 

Whv?     Just  52  and  the  joker  pres-{ 

t.— Ex. 


gj      FOR   SALE   BY-t^ 

|    smDs&iuK  &  mm, 

i  Grocers, 

&   Sheridan  Ave.  and  Rodman   St.    $ 


oseph  Caldwell. 


Wm.  T.  Graham. 


CALDWELL  &  GRAHAM, 

DRY  GOODS  and  MILLINERY. 


708     PENN     AVENUE, 
hone    143.  WlLKINSBURG,    Pa. 


JAMIESON  SISTERS, 

jfine    ipfootograpbs. 


WALLACE   BUILDING, 

Center  and 
Highland  Ave.  ues. 

Bell  'Phone,   1994   Ea^-t. 


*AIN    Says^ 

He  can  sole  and  heel  all  foot  trouble,  and  lie  is  able  to  do  it. 

Have  YOU  any  foot  trouble?  How  are  your 
GYM.  OXFORDS— or  do  YOU  wear  GYM. 
OXFORDS  ? 

SHOES  MENDED.  -^jy  -J^J-  _  ^  _  C  -i^_  I  ILT  , 

II  1191  East. 


Cor.     Penn     &     Highland,    E.    E. 


n 


HE  WM.  E.  STIEREN  CO.,  Inc.,     s  t  RANDOLPH  &  McCLEMENTS,  } 

Artist's  Materials, 

Pyrography    Outfits     and  ,   ;  FLOWE1S     P« 


Supplier 


Webelieve  that  we  carry  the  largest  stock  i    | 
id  the  best  assortment.  >    t 


543  Smithfield  Street, 
PITTSBURG. 


I      TELEPHONES: f 

t   Bell  25  and  35  East.         P.  &  A.  25  East,    j 
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W.  R.  KUHN  &  CO., 


Confectioners. 


FANCY     BASKETS,    GERMAN* 


FAVORS,    DINNER    CARDS, 
Etc.,  Etc. 


Hi 


SLIPPERS 


SHOULD  always  bear  the  mark 
of  elegance,  should  always 
accord  with  the  costume  and  oc- 
casion. We  specialize  on  slippers; 
our  modes  are  up-to-the-minute 
and  exclusive,  our  slippers  stand 
for  elegance  in  material  and  shape, 
appropriateness  in  color  and  effect. 
Our  Autumn  sandals  with  new 
straps  and  bead  decoration  are  ex- 
ceptional ;  we  alone  in  the  city  sell 
the  exquisite  slipper  of  European 
hand-made  lace  over  dainty  tints 
in  satin  to  match  any  evening 
gown.  We  alone  sell  stockings  in 
Quarter  Sizes  that  will  fit  any  foot. 


W.  B.  LOVELESS  CO., 
Sixth  and  Penn. 


""■  HORNE-STEWART 

Cloaks  and   Suits  COMPANY 

Millinery 

Dry  Goods 

Furs 

Exclusive  and  Authoritative 
Styles  and  Never  too  Much 
to   Pay. 

I 

233-235  Fifth  Avenuel 


R.  S.  ROBINSON.        'Phones,  389  E.        r.  e.  LOGAN. 

R.  E.  Logan  &  Co., 

MANTELS, 

FIRE  PLACES, 

TILES.    :      :      : 


5929-5931  Baum  St., 


Weather  House 

When  the  I,ady  comes 
out  it  will  be  fair. 
When  the  Man,  it  will 
rain. 
They    work    accurately — 
$1.00  to   $5.00. 

Win.  M.  Stieren, 

OPTICIAN, 

544  SMITHFIELD  ST., 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Eyes  Examined.         — 


Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


Glasses  Ground 


1  i 

J 

A, 

W,  SMITH, 

FLORIST, 

j 

345 

SIXTH  AVENUE, 

m 

A  choice  and  large  assortme 

nt  of 

iff  \ 

CUT  FLOWERS 

Always  on   hand,    from  our 
own  greenhouses   and  else- 

1  * 

ARTIST1C    DECORATING 

For  Weddings,    Receptions 

All  orders  are  given  the  most 

\4/  1 
1   1 

TELEPHONE  2380. 
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Our  Blended  Coffee  * 


TRY    THE 


is  just  a  sample  of  the  good 
things  to  be  had  at  our  store. 
Have  you  tried  it  ?  25  cents 
per  pound 


% 


KUHN  &  BRO.  CO., 


Penn  Avenue, 


East  End. 


^<\/%,<*%/****.'WW* 


iasT  tna,  ^ 


Golf,  Basket  Ball,  Skates,  Hock- 
ey Goods.     Full  Line 
Athletic  Goods. 


A.  G.  PRATT  &  CO., 

507  WOOD  ST. 


Highland  Blend  Coffee, 

It  Sells  at  25c  a  Pound. 


SPAHR, 


The   grocer, 


PHONES : 
Bell,  E.  E.  47  and  1150. 
P.  &  A.   E.  E.  47. 


East  End. 


1     DAVID  H.  TESH,     \ 


P.  Lawrence  Jones,  B.S.,  Ph.G.  f 


(SUCCESSOR   TO   ELMER    E.    TRIBBY.) 

APOTHECARY, 


5213  Fifth  Avenue,       Pittsburg,  Pa. 


« 
m 

fx 

» 

m 

« 

*  beu,  2255, 


— DEADER  IN — 

Fresh   and    Smoked 


MEATS 


OF  ALX    KINDS. 


STALL  NO.  7, 
DIAMOND  MARKET, 


'phone 


P.  &  A.  II25 


^  6=Si6  6S&  SSS-  6&S  6=  C  £$•:&  &&&&§•:$■  C-^' 


THE    EQUITABLE    TRUST    COMPANY    § 

PAYS     £±     PER  CENT 


h 


BANK     BY     MAIL 

509     SMITHFIELD     STREET 


3° 
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25  Gents  a  Pound 

DAINTY  CORRESPONDENCE  PAPER 

Suitable  for  any  occasion 
Easy  to  write  on     .     .     . 

French  Dimity  in  white,  blue  and  grey — 
Royal  Court  Linen  in  white  and  blue — 
Old  Vienna  Bond  in  white — 
Duquesne  Vellum  in  white — 

Envelopes  to  match 

J.  J?.  WELDIN  &   CO., 

429-431  Wood  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

L    6z 


THE      BERLITZ      SCHOOL 

OF  LANGUAGES 

Is  to  Language  Teaching  what  Web- 
ster's Dictionary  is  to  all  others- 
First  and  Foremost.     :::::• 


Temporary   address—  N  I  XO  N    BUILDING 

Bell  'Phone,  689  Grant 

Always  Welcome! 


Spring    ZF1a,sli.i©x>.s. 

Our  showing  of  the  newest  and  prettiest 
things  for  women  and  misses'  wear  was 
never  equalled. 

Years  of  experience  in  choosing  the  best 
of  the  newest — backed  up  by  lower  prices 
and  large  assortments  form  a  most  interest- 
ing and  practical  combination. 

You  are  earnestly  invited  to  avail  yourself 
of  the  manifold  advantages  here. 


BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 

PHOTOGRAPHS 
RIG  HARDS'  East  End  Studio 

Hew   Policy 

INAUGURATED  1904 
A  cut  of  about  %  to  •/,  in  ever)7tbing. 

Better  Work.     Larger  Force.     More   Prompt 

Delivery. 
Cai.1,  and  See.    Special  School  Rates. 

Whitfield  Building 
BAUM   AND    WHITFIELD    STSs 


The  L-atch  String  is  on  the  outside 
to  all  to  visit  and  inspect  our 

CARPETS,  RUGS 

and 

FURNITURE. 

The  prices   will   interest  you   if  in 
the  market. 


VINCENT,  SCOTT  &  CO., 

6023    Penn   Ave.,         East   End. 


r 


8 1  East— Both  'Phones. 


Already  the  advance 
Spring  modes  in  Wo- 
men's Apparel  begin 
to  bud.  Eloquent 
promises  of  the  flow- 
ers to  be  ! 


That  originality  and  dis- 
tinctiveness characteristic 
in  Gusky  attire  finds  due 
expression  in  Spring  crea- 
tions.  Prices  always  Lowest    # 
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We  have   received  two  numbers   of 
'he  Journal,"  of  Blairsville  College. 

is  a  neat  little  paper,  nnd  contains 
tractive  matter,    though    we    woulrij 
;ggest  a  greater  amour*      However, 
jjantity  is  always  subordinate  to  qua] 
We  welcome  you,  '"Journal." 


s  we  follow  the  ONE-PRICE  SYSTEM  absolutely, 
i.  know  the  price  of  our  Pianos  BEFORE  coming 
:  o  see  them.    That  makes  Piano  buying  easy. 

The   Artistic 

KLESER      PIANO 

is  $375.00.    Sold  on  an  eight  years'  trial. 

T      tt*    tz>    "CT-    D  60  Years  in 

-Lv  i-V   *—>   J-V  **■  »  Pittsburgh. 

221-223     Fifth     Avenue. 

Factory:— Greensburg,  Pa. 


WALLACE  OPTICAL  CO., 

642  Penn  Avenue. 

'Phone  1040  Grant. 


'es  Tested. 

Prescriptions  Promptly  Filled. 

All  Work  Guaranteed. 


W.  W.  WnRKICK, 

Je-weler. 

Repairing  Given  Prompt 
Attention. 

6109  PENN    AVE.,   EAST   END. 

'Phone  488  East. 

FLE^S^INIT    SllMT 


is  a  home  where  the  hostess  knows  the  grace 
and  beauty  of  Art  Pottery,  Fine  China,  Cut 
Glass.  Banquet  Lamps.  Bric-a-Brac,  Etc. 
Visit  our  store  and  see  the  beautiful  collection 
of  fine  wares.  They  bring  forth  many  expres- 
sions of  admiration  for  their  beauty,  newness 
and  low  prices 


T.  Q.  EVANS  &  CO., 

642  Liberty  Avenue, 

Bell  Phone  866.    P.  &  A.  Main  244.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Delicious   Chocolates  and   Bon-Bons. 

REYMER'S, 

243  FIFTH  AVE., 

Hot    Chocolate    and     Bouillon. 


•*WW%>*s%^*>%&'%*>W*%. 


IOTOGRAPHY 

Bell  Phone  747  R  2  Court 
P.  &  A.  Phone  1493  Main 

JOHN  C.  ROSS, 

20  Fifth  Street. 

Complete   Line   of    Stamped    and 
Decorated  Wood. 


Wur)d^rly     Brobt)^r^ 
Art  Deal^r^ 


gent  for 
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Whan  that  Aprille  with  its  shoures  soote 

The  droghte  of  March  hath  perced  to  the  roote, 

And  bathed  euery  veyne  in  swich  licour 

Of  which  vertu  engendred  is  the  flour ; 

Whan  Zephirus  eek  with  his  swete  breeth 

Inspired  hath  in  every  holt  and  heeth 

The  tendre  croppes,  and  the  yonge  sonne 

Hath  in  the  Ram  his  halne  cours  yronne, 

And  smale  fowles  maken  melodye, 

That  slepen  al  the  nyght  with  open  ye, 

So  priketh  hem  nature  in  hir  corages ; 

Tbanne  longen  folk  to  goon  on  pilgrimages, 

And  palmeres  for  to  seken  stranunge  strondes. 

— Chaucer. 


Discord  in  the  Organ. 


It  is  a  fact,  acknowledged  probably  by  all,  yet  sometimes 
lost  sight  of,  that  every  material  thing  in  the  universe  has  its 
unique  place  which  nothing  else  can  fill.  This  was  empha- 
sized to  my  mind  one  bright  spring  morning  as  I  sat  in  our 
college  hall  listening  to  a  conversation  carried  on  within  the 
organ,  which  had  just  found  a  home  there;  a  conversation 
which  arose  from  the  show  of  haughty  pride  made  by  the  pom- 
padour grand  piano  which  stood  near  the  organ.  It  was  per- 
fectly quiet  in  the  room,  when  suddenly  there  came  to  my  ear 
the  sound  of  a  voice,  a  tiny  flute-like  voice  which  seemed  to 
come  from  the  very  depths  of  the  great  organ  and  thread  its 
way  out  between  the  'pipes. 
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"Isn't  it  absurd?"  it  said.  "Look  at  that  proud  thing.  It 
stands  there,  awkward  creature,  as  tho'  it  were  absolutely  the 
only  thing  in  the  building  worthy  of  notice.  Why,  its  very 
newness  is  offensive.  And  it  has  no  ancestry  to  speak  of.  It 
can  only  trace  its  family,  with  any  certainty,  for  four  centuries 
or  so,  while  we  pipes  can,  in  direct  line,  follow  ours  back  to  a 
few  centuries  before  the  time  of  Christ,  and  I  might  even  be 
said  to  owe  my  origin  to  the  far  famed  Pan  himself." 

"I,  I,"  scornfully  mocked  the  bellows,  "there  are  some 
others  who  feel  their  importance  as  well  as  the  piano.  I  would 
have  you  know  that,  while  the  pipes  are  the  oldest  part  of  the 
organ,  they  would  never  have  attained  their  present  perfection 
but  for  me.  Before  1113^  usefulness  was  discovered,  it  was  pos- 
sible for  only  one  pipe  to  be  played  upon  at  a  time,  and  that  a 
very  small  one,  such  as  one  man  could  supply  with  air  from  his 
lungs.  But  by  my  aid  many  pipes  can  be  supplied  with  air 
and  played  at  once,  doing  away  with  many  men's  labor.  And 
two  pipes  may  now  be  used  of  such  great  size  that,  by  the  old 
method,  the  lungs  of  a  Samson  would  not  be  able  to  supply 
them." 

"You  are  quite  right,"  said  a  deep,  rumbling  voice,  which 
I  found  issued  from  one  of  the  front  pipes  of  the  org^an,  "I  and 
my  relatives,  some  of  whom  have  doubled  and  redoubled  my 
sixteen  feet  of  height,  owe  much  to  you." 

"You  need  not  boast  too  much  of  your  height,"  a  delicate 
mite  of  a  pipe,  enclosed  within  the  swell  box,  ventured,  "re- 
member that  you  are  never  allowed  to  speak  alone,  by  the 
master  who  sits  below  at  the  manuals.  You  must  always  be 
aided  by  some  of  the  rest  of  us  if  your  singing  is  pleasing." 

The  Great  Trumpet,  for  that  was  the  name  of  this  giant, 
was  about  to  make  a  taunting  reply  when  a  wave  of  motion, 
which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  keyboard,  checked  him. 
Then  the  voix  humaine,  a  sweet,  faint  echo,  said,  "My  friend, 
the  key-board,  who  speaks  to  me  only  by  means  of  a  sign  lan- 
guage conveyed  upward  through  a  system  of  levers,  asks  me 
to  remind  you  of  her  usefulness  and  of  the  great  advancement 
she  has  made  in  the  last  few  hundred  years.  Do  you  know 
that  once  each  one  of  her  keys  was  a  hands  breadth  in  size  and 
took  the  full  force  of  a  man's  fist  to  move  it  so  that  an  organist 
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bore  the  name  of  'organ  beater?'  Why,  now  the  action  of  or- 
gans is  so  easy  that  I  heard  an  organist  say  not  long  ago  that 
he  found  difficulty  in  making  his  touch  light  enough." 

"I  think,"  said  a  slider  which  stood  open  beneath  a  set  of 
pipes,  "that  none  of  you  have  a  more  important  work  than  I. 
But  for  me  and  my  sister  sliders,  all  the  pipes  in  this  organ 
would  be  sounding  whenever  the  keys  were  touched.  But 
only  when  one  of  the  little  knobs,  called  a  stop,  below  there 
near  the  manuals,  is  pulled  and  gives  me  warning,  do  I  slip 
over  so  that  the  little  holes  in  me  will  correspond  to  the  one  in 
the  lower  end  of  each  pipe  and  allow  the  air,  which  the  wind 
trunk  has  brought  from  the  bellows,  to  pass  up  through  them. 
The  rest  of  the  time  I  keep  their  mouths  carefully  closed  so 
that  they  can  speak  only  when  the  organist  desires." 

"That's  true,"  said  a  coupler,  "but  then,  too,  I  have  my 
work.  Before  T  was  given  a  place  in  the  organ,  a  player  could 
only  use  those  pipes,  at  one  time,  whose  exact  key  or  pedal  he 
could  touch ;  but  now  by  use  of  a  button  he  can  with  my  aid 
connect  two  sets  of  pipes,  so  that  they  may  be  played  together 
by  a  finger  upon  a  key  or  a  foot  upon  a  pedal." 

"Well,  well,  children,"  said  the  great  frame-work  which 
bound  all  the  speakers  into  one  home  circle,  as  it  were.  "Don't 
you  think  this  is  useless  wrangling?  Each  one  of  you  has  a 
mission  and  is  needed  to  make  the  organ  complete,  and  I'm 
willing  to  admit  that  even  the  piano  has  its  place,  for  how 
could  the  girls  who  come  here  every  evening  to  dance  get  along 
without  it?" 

Just  as  this  was  said  a  faint  sound  as  of  a  distant  bell  ring- 
ing came  to  my  ears.  "What  new  member  speaks  now,  I  won- 
der?" But,  alas,  the  new  member  proved  to  be  the  rising  bell 
bidding  me  arouse  from  this  dream,  in  which  the  parts  of  the 
organ  which  I  had  watched  being  put  in  place  had  found  voices 
to  assert  their  merit. 

J.  G.  G.,  '07. 


A    STUDY    OF    KEATS' 
A  Study  of  Keats'  "Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn." 


John  Keats  has  been  given  a  place  among-  the  first  of  the 
English  poets  on  account  of  the  merit  of  several  of  his  works. 
Among  these  is  the  "Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn,"  which  has  lived 
for  many  years  and  probably  will  live  as  long  as  men  enjoy 

poetry. 

Keats  was  born  in  London  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  and  his  life  was  contemporaneous  with  that  of 
many  other  great  literary  men,  among  whom  were  Shelley, 
Lamb,  Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth.  It  was  cut  short  by  an 
early  death  ;  but  in  those  twenty-six  years  he  had  accomplished 
more  than  most  men  do  in  a  long  life-time.  And  it  was  near 
the  close  of  this  short,  but  eventful,  life  that  he  wrote  the  poem 
on  the  "Grecian  Urn" — just  before  he  took  his  last  look  at  his 
native  land  and  sailed  for  Italy. 

Keats  probably  wrote  the  poem  because  some  Grecian 
Urn  which  he  had  seen  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him.  He 
saw  something  in  that  simple,  silent  urn  which  was  hidden 
from  most  men.  He  felt  that  a  lesson  came  directly  from  it  to 
him,  and  it  was  the  greatest  pleasure  to  impart  these  thoughts 
and  feelings  to  others.  He  may  have  had  no  other  motive  than 
that  of  self-expression,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  must  have  been 
rather  a  longing  to  share  with  others  the  pleasure  and  benefit 
which  came  to  him  from  the  beautiful  urn. 

The  versification  and  prosidy  of  the  poem  are  not  perfect. 
The  rhyme  scheme,  we  admit,  is  irregular,  but  even  then  there 
are  faults.  So  also  are  there  faults  in  the  rhythm.  There  are 
five  stanzas  in  the  poem,  each  containing  ten  lines.  These 
lines  do  not  seem  to  rhyme  by  any  definite  or  regular  scheme. 
The  first  and  fifth  stanzas  have  the  same  rhyme  scheme,  also 
the  third  and  fourth,  while  the  second  differs  from  the  third 
and  fourth  in  only  one  place.  There  are  many  faults  even  in 
this  irregular  plan,  caused  either  by  the  carelessness  of  the 
writer  or  a  change  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  words.  For  in- 
stance, "Arcady"  rhymes  with  "ecstasy,"  "on"  with  "lone," 
"priest"  with  "dressed,"  "morn"  with  "return,"  etc. 

The  metre  is  iambic  pentametre  and  is  less  faulty  than  the 
rhyme,  there  being  but  one  verse,  the  first  in  the  stanza,  which 
fails  in  harmony. 
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The  subject  of  the  ode  is  a  Grecian  Urn.  The  silent  testi- 
mony of  this  ancient  work  of  art  must  have  made  a  great  im- 
pression upon  Keats.  He  addressed  the  Urn  and  merely  men- 
tioned the  paintings  or  carvings  on  its  surface  which  probably 
had  suggested  numberless  legends  to  him.  Evidently  there 
are  different  scenes — some  of  gods,  some  of  men,  some  of  for- 
ests, some  of  towns,  here  a  love  scene,  there  a  picture  of  a  sac- 
rifice according  to  the  ancient  rites. 

The  theme  of  the  ode  is  expressed  in  the  last  two  lines — 

"Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty" — that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know. 

And  the  preceeding  stanzas  all  lead  up  to  it.  All  through  the 
poem,  the  thought  of  the  silence  of  the  Urn  is  emphasized,  and 
its  unchanging  character.  Keats  calls  it  the  "bride  of  quiet- 
ness," and  bids  its  soft  pipes  play  on,  for  its  "unheard  melo- 
dies" are  sweet.  It  cannot  explain,  cannot  answer  a  question, 
cannot  tell  why  the  little  town  is  desolate.  Neither  can  those 
fair  scenes  change.  The  youth  cannot  leave  his  song ;  the 
lover  cannot  kiss,  nor  can  the  maiden  fade  away.  The  quiet, 
changeless  scenes  mystify  the  poet : 

"Thou,  silent  form,  dost  tease  us  out  of  thought 
As  doth  eternity:" 

And  so  when  all  the  age  is  gone  the  speechless  urn  will 
remain,  knowing  nothing  on  earth  and  needing  to  know  noth- 
ing but  what  it  says  to  man,  "Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beautv." 

B.  D.  J.,  '07. 


"Saul." 

We  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  story  of  Saul  and 
David.  How  at  times  the  evil  spirit  falls  on  Saul  and  only  the 
beauty  of  David's  exquisite  playing  on  the  harp  charms  it 
away. 

The  poem,  "Saul,"  seems  for  the  most  part  to  have  been 
written  by  David,  telling  of  his  experience  with  Saul  in  one  of 
his  dark  times.     It  begins  with  his  arrival  at  the  palace,  con- 


"SAUL." 

tinues  through  the  battle  for  life  and  reason,  and  only  ends 
when  he,  David,  is  again  in  his  own  sphere,  among  his  sheep. 

As  David  arrives  at  the  palace,  Abner,  one  of  Saul's  at- 
tendants, meets  him,  anxiously  explains  the  condition  of  Saul, 
everyone's  fear  for  him  and  their  ignorance  whether  he  lives 
or  is  dead,  since  they  dare  not  disturb  him  and  he  has  not 
spoken  for  three  days,  during  which  time  there  has  been  a  fast 
in  the  royal  tent.  Now  that  David  has  come  there  is  rejoicing. 
Possibly  while  David  was  learning  of  Saul's  condition  he  was 
making  his  way  to  the  king's  tent.  Kneeling  he  breathes  a 
prayer  to  the  God  of  his  fathers,  and  pulls  up  the  spear  that 
obstructs  his  entrance  to  the  first  enclosure  and  is  soon  at  the 
second.  Here  all  was  dark  and  as  David  boldly  spoke,  "Here 
is  David,  thy  servant,"  no  voice  replied,  no  sound  was  heard, 
no  form  visible  until  a  sunbeam  burst  through  the  tent  and 
showed  Saul  upright  against  the  tent  prop,  motionless.  Then 
David  took  his  harp  and  tuned  it.  As  was  natural  he  played 
the  tune  familiar  to>  the  sheep  as  they  came  to  the  pen  door ; 
this  finished,  the  one  so  dear  to  the  quails  that  they  leave  their 
mates  in  the  cornfields  to  follow  the  player;  later,  in  succes- 
sion, the  help  tune  of  reapers,  the  dirge,  and  the  glad  chant  of 
the  marriage.  Then  it  was  that  Saul  groaned.  Even  now 
David  was  not  permitted  to  rest  from  his  labors.  Saul  shud- 
dered, his  jewelled  turban  gleamed,  but  again  his  body  lay  cold 
and  still.  David  took  his  harp  and  played,  singing  this  time 
and  commemorating  in  song  Saul's  life,  the  pleasures,  the 
many  dexterous  feats  he  had  accomplished,  the  joy  of  one  so 
strong  and  well,  of  Saul's  life  so  full  of  promise.  In  the  midst 
of  the  song  David  spoke,  "Saul,"  and  stopped  and  waited  to 
see  what  would  happen.  Slowly  as  one  in  a  dream,  dazed  still, 
unable  to  understand  what  was  taking  place,  Saul  awakened. 
Now  was  David  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  It  seemed  that  Saul 
would  let  life  with  its  sweet  blessings  slip  past.  What  could 
David  do  to  interest  him?  In  a  flash  the  dreams  of  his  boy- 
hood came  to  him  for  answer,  dreams  which  he  had  indulged 
while  watching  the  sheep,  and  now  he  decided  to  use  them  in 
attempting  to  restore  Saul  to  his  right  reason.  Once  again  he 
touched  his  strings  and  this  time  chanted  the  story  of  Saul's 
life  from  his  own  standpoint,  embellished  by  his  own  dreams. 
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With  the  seer's  instinct' he  dwells  on  Saul's  future,  how  glori- 
ous it  will  be,  but  to  God  let  him  give  thanks.  Now  comes 
another  change.  Of  his  own  life,  he  sings  may  not  all  this  be 
a  dream,  in  the  morning  will  he  not  waken  among  his  own 
sheep,  will  not  the  Kidron  and  the  Hebron  be  near?  While 
singing,  David  perceived  Saul  slowly  but  surely  rousing,  re- 
suming his  old  kingly  habits.  His  eyes  became  fixed  on  Da- 
vid's and  into  David's  heart  a  love  sprang  for  Saul : 

"Could  I  help  thee,  my  father,  inventing  a  bliss, 
I  would  add,  to  that  life  of  the  past  both  the  future  and  this; 
I  would  give  thee  new  life  altogether  as  good,  ages  hence, 
As  this  moment, — had  love  but  the  warrant,  love's  heart  to 
dispense !" 

In  an  instant  he  realizes  what  it  would  mean  to  give  his 
life  to  Saul.  There  would  be  no  more  harp,  no  more  music, 
and  with  that  thought  he  burst  into  song,  this  time  expressing 
his  religious  views. 

Browning  puts  into  the  mouth  of  David  his  own  religious 
belief,  his  own  philosophy.  In  the  night  David  found  his  way 
home,  and  as  the  morning  dawned  all  trouble  and  sadness  fled 
away. 

E.  G.,  '06. 


A  Group  of  Paragraphs. 


I. 

After  reading  Tennyson's  "Idylls  of  the  King,"  the  part 
which  seems  to  have  impressed  itself  most  clearly  upon  the 
memory,  is  the  scene  between  Guinevere  and  Arthur,  when  he 
seeks  her  out  for  a  last  sad  farewell.  Humbled  she  lies  at  his 
feet,  while  his  heart  rent  with  conflicting  passions,  utters 
his  wonderful  parting  speech.  In  this  cry  from  the  depth  of 
his  wounded  heart  we  hear  a  true  expression  of  the  greatness 
of  King  Arthur.  For  her  own  good  he  points  out  to  her  the 
great  harm  her  sin  has  worked,  shows  her  how  she,  to  whom 
his  love  was  given,  has  wrecked  his  life  work.  Yet,  with  all, 
he  pities  her,  he  loves  and  forgives  her ;  and  the  nobility  of  the 
man  shows  forth  most  strongly  as  he  holds  out  to  her  a  hope 
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that  God  too  will  forgive  her,  if  she  strives  to  atone,  and  that 
they  may  meet  in  Heaven.  He  has  thus  left  her  with  the  one 
comfort  in  which  her  weary,  broken  soul  may  find  relief. 
Guinevere  shows  herself  more  of  a  woman  than  we  have 
thbught  her,  even  in  this  scene,  and  if  we  follow  her  after-life 
we  are  led  to  see  that  Arthur's  hope  in  her  ability  to  rise  was 
not  a  vain  one.  Because  this  passage  reveals  the  true  worth, 
the  best  aspect  of  the  two  main  characters,  we  feel  justified  in 
calling  it  the  most  memorable  one. 

J.  G.,  '07. 

II. 

Each  description  Tennyson  writes  tends  to  bring  out  more 
vividly  the  character  of  the  person  in  the  story,  or  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  story.  In  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  his  description  or 
portrait  sketch  of  Elaine  prepares  us  for  Elaine's  actions.  He 
tells  us  how  she  cared  for  Lancelot's  shield,  making  for  it  a 
silken  case,  embroidered  with  flowers  and  a  "yellow-throated 
nestling  in  her  nest ;"  how  she  fancied  stories  fox  each  seratch 
or  dent  upon  the  shield,  and  how  high  up  in  the  tower  "she 
lived  in  fantasy."  From  the  portrait  sketch  we  learn  Elaine's 
dreamy  and  fanciful  nature.  Consequently  we  are  not  sur- 
prised when  Elaine  dreams  about  her  love  for  Lancelot  and 
fancies  that  it  may  be  returned.  In  the  description  of  Lancelot 
we  learn  Lancelot's  character,  and  also  we  forecast  the  out- 
come of  his  love  for  the  queen  while  reading  of  the  struggles 
he  made  against  it.  Lancelot  knew  he  was  doing  wrong 
against  the  king  and  against  himself;  consequently 

"His  mood  was  often  like  a  fiend,  and  rose 
And  drove  him  into  wastes  and  solitudes 
For  agony.  *  *  *  *" 

From  these  mental  states  we  hope  that  some  time  in  the 
future  he  may  overcome  his  great  love  for  Guinevere.  All 
Tennyson's  descriptions,  especially  the  character  sketches,  are 
important,  as  this  one  is,  to  the  plot  of  the  story ;  each  charac- 
teristic of  person  or  place  brought  out  in  his  descriptions  is 
made  use  of  in  the  development  of  the  whole. 

G.  T.,  '07. 
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III. 
Guinevere,  King  Arthur's  Queen,  must  have  been  very 
beautiful,  being-  variously  described  as  "the  fairest  of  all  flesh 
on  earth,"  "the  fairest  under  heaven,"  "the  pearl  of  beauty ;" 
these  and  many  other  epithets  that,  so  far  as  physical  beauty 
wlas  concerned,  she  must,  have  been  indeed  without  a  peer. 
She  was  tall,  with  a  form  and  manner  well  suited  to  her  im- 
perial rank  and  station  in  life.  She  possessed  "the  roundest 
arm  on  earth,"  and  a  neck  to  which  the  swan's  was  tawnier 
than  her  cygnets,"  while  the  crowning  glory  of  all  her  beauty 
was  her  hair,  which  was  golden ;  this  natural  crown  being 
probably  a  more  beautiful  one  than  that  which  she  would  wear 
as  Queen  of  England.  But  aside  from  mere  physical  beauty, 
Guinevere's  face  could  scarcely  have  been  an  attractive  one. 
When  one  considers  her  lack  of  high  moral  qualities,  he  is  led 
to  the  belief  that  her  features  did  not  bear  that  stamp  of  refine- 
ment which  only  true  goodness  and  nobility  of  character  can 
give.  M.  H.  P.,  '07. 


Thackeray's  "English  Humorists." 


In  the  record  of  the  lives  of  the  greatest  humorous  writers 
of  England,  as  given  in  Thackeray's  "English  Humorists,"*  we 
must  not  look  for  an  amusing  tale,  but  rather  expect  to  find 
much  of  seriousness  and  sometimes  even  sadness.  The  great 
men  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  whom  Thackeray  speaks, 
.had  many  trials  to  meet;  in  fact,  on  the  whole,  the  record  of 
these  humorists  seems  sadder  than  that  of  any  other  class  of 
men. 

Thackeray  first  tells  of  Swift,  whose  life  is  the  most  bitter 
of  all  those  here  recorded.  Swift  was  born  in  Dublin  and  edu- 
cated at  Trinity.  When  a  young  man  he  entered  the  house- 
hold of  Sir  William  Temple.  Here  he  was  regarded  merely  as 
a  servant,  and  was  treated  as  one — a  condition  of  things  which 
was  so  galling  to  his  pride,  that  he  often  felt  it  impossible  to 
bear,  for  he  scorned  his  position  and  those  whom  he  served. 


*English  Humorists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  William  Make- 
piece  Thackeray.  New  edition,  published  by  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  Lon- 
don. 
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Yet  he  felt  that  he  could  not  escape,  and  once  when  he  had  ac- 
tually left  Sir  William,  he  voluntarily  returned  to  his  life  of 
slavery. 

As  years  went  on  Swift's  outward  circumstances  became 
more  prosperous,  yet  he  still  lived  a  miserable  life.  He  was 
unhappy  in  his  relations  to  himself  and  to  the  world  about  him. 
His  religion,  even,  was  but  a  source  of  bitterness.  He  was  sin- 
gularly lonely.  Thackeray  says  that  "he  sooner  or  later  shrank 
away  from  all  affection"  and  was  able  to  take  a  human  interest 
in  nothing.  For  him  a  dark  cloud  hung  over  all  brightness  and 
hid  it.  And  indeed  it  is  not  strange  that  he  feared  to  love  any- 
one, for  he  seemed  to  bring  misfortune  upon  those  who  cared 
for  him.  The  story  of  Stella  is  one  of  the  saddest;  yet  though 
her  whole  life  was  saddened  by  his,  Stella  was  the  one  bright 
spot  in  Swift's  existence-^the  only  one  upon  whom  he  ever  be- 
stowed his  affections. 

But  Swift  regarded  his  fellow-beings  with  the  same 
gloomy  eye  with  which  he  looked  upon  himself.  He  consid- 
ered man  an  utterly  base,  mean  creature.  In  his  "Gulliver's 
Travels,"  he  represents  him  as  far  below  animals,  and  appears 
to  consider  it  very  improbable  that  he  will  ever  rise  any  higher 
than  he  now  is. 

He  looked  at  the  dark  side  of  everything  and  so  found  lit- 
tle comfort  in  religion.  Though  he  had  long  before  taken  or- 
ders, and  was  now  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  he  sometimes  seemed 
sceptic — not  purposely,  for  he  suffered  intensely  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  scepticism,  and  strove  in  vain  to  escape 
from  it.  Thus  Swift's  life  was  one  of  utter  gloom  and  bitter- 
ness. Indeed  it  seems  almost  irony  to  call  him  a  humorous 
writer. 

The  life  of  Congreve  was  very  different  from  that  of  Swift, 
yet  it  cannot  be  called  happy  in  spite  of  its  brilliancy.  For 
though  Congreve's  works  appear  gay  and  witty  and  seem  not 
at  all  to  concern  sadness,  they  all  have  running  through  them 
that  despairing  thought:  "Let  us  eat  and  drink  for  to-morrow 
we  die."  Viewed  in  these  later  days,  Congreve's  merriment 
seems  empty  and  meaningless,  because  in  it  we  find  no  helpful 
and  hopeful  thoughts.  -  From  the  reading  of  this  work  alone, 
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we  may  conclude  that  Congreve  was  without  true  happiness, 
and  that  his  mirth  is  sometimes  forced. 

Addison's  life  differed  widely  from  Swift's  or  Congreve's. 
Yet  he  too  had  many  trials  to  bear.  When  he  first  took  up 
writing  as  his  profession  no  one  recognized  the  worth  of  the 
young  author  and  consequently  he  was  forced  to  face  not  only 
a  sense  of  unappreciated  merit,  but  actual  poverty  as  well. 
But  at  length  the  literary  world  began  to  realize  that  Addison 
was  a  man  of  genius,  and  soon  his  trial  of  poverty  was  at  an 
end.  Still  his  life  was  not  entirely  smooth,  for  in  his  own 
family  he  felt  a  lack  of  sympathy  which  prevented  perfect  har- 
mony. He  had  married  Lady  Warwick,  the  mother  of  the 
young  Earl,  and  this  union  brought  happiness  to  neither  hus- 
band nor  wife,  for  Lady  Warwick  could  not  enter  into  his 
thoughts,  and  so  Addison  remained  in  his  own  family  circle, 
despite  his  kindly  loving  nature,  a  lonely  man. 

This  same  sense  of  loneliness  he  must  have  felt  among  the 
majority  of  his  friends.  Very  many  could  admire  but  very  few 
could  understand  him.  He  was  not  like  Swift,  shut  up  within 
himself,  but  stood  alone  simply  because  of  his  superiority.  He 
could  but  feel  himself  greater  than  the  most  of  his  acquaint- 
ances, and  this  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  have  many  inti- 
mate friends.  Yet  he  was  not  marie  proud  and  scornful  by  this 
sense  of  separateness,  but  only  became  more  gentle  and 
thoughtful  of  others.  In  considering  Addison  we  note  this 
marked  difference  between  him  and  Swift.  Addison  was  puri- 
fied and  ennobled  by  his  trials,  while  Swift's  nature  was  embit- 
tered by  the  troubles  through  which  he  passed. 

Another  strong  contrast  may  be  drawn  between  the  char- 
acter of  Steele  and  that  of  Gay.  Steele  was  a  strange  mixture 
of  good  and  bad.  He  was  a  man  who  loved  fervently,  as  we 
learn  from  the  way  in  which  he  regarded  Addison,  but  he  also 
had  many  faults.  He  was  of  an  impulsive  disposition,  which 
was  always  leading  him  into  trouble  of  some  sort.  One  of  his 
most  prominent  traits  was  his  prodigality,  of  which  he  often 
tried  to  cure  himself,  but  in  vain.  Steele's  whole  life  consisted 
in  sinning  and  repenting,  but  all  his  repentance  was  of  no  avail, 
because  it  never  reached  the  point  of  turning  away  from  sin. 
Yet  no  one  can  denv  that  Steele's  faults  cost  him  much  suffer- 
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ing,  which  was  all  the  greater  because  he  realized  how  weak 
was  his  resistance  and  how  hopeless  the  struggle.  The  record 
of  this  life  is  so  sad  that  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  we 
turn  to  Gay,  whose  calm  seriousness  is  an  exact  opposite  to  the 
fiery  impulsive  Irish  nature  of  Steele.  Gay  wras  a  man  whose 
loving  disposition  won  him  many  friends,  and  as  we  read  of  his 
kindness  and  sweetness  we-  wish  we  might  have  known  this 
"English  Humorist." 

Pope  presents  yet  another  type.  His  nature  was  more 
troubled  than  that  of  Gay.  He  had  more  to  endure,  for  both 
physically  and  mentally  he  suffered  intensely.  He  was  never 
at  any  time  in  his  life  in  perfect  health  and  often  had  to  bear 
great  bodily  pain.  P>ut  he  suffered  more  on  account  of  his  ex- 
treme sensitiveness.  He  was  a  man  who  was  hurt  by  the  least 
neglect  or  slight,  and  so,  often  felt  great  pain  over  the  real  or 
fancied  opposition  which  he  met.  An  instance  of  this  is  found 
in  the  struggle  over  his  translation  of  Homer.  While  Pope's 
translation  was  being  made,  Tickell,  with  Addison's  help, 
brought  out  one  of  his  own.  Pope  considered  that  this  was  a 
sign  of  envy  on  the  part  of  the  two  friends,  and  was  so  angry 
that  all  his  friendship  for  Addison  ceased.  Such  a  man  could 
not  avoid  trouble,  for  he  was  hurt  by  what  many  other  men 
would  regard  as  of  no  importance.  So  he  suffered  more  than 
others  who  outwardly  had  more  to  bear.  Prior,  Smollett,  and 
Fielding  probably  endured  less  than  Pope,  although  they  all 
had  to  bear  bitter  poverty.  Prior  lost  an  appointment  which 
he  had  received  from  Queen  Anne,  and  wras  forced  to  become 
an  Oxford  pensioner.  Smollett,  in  his  youth,  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  a  living  for  himself.  He  wras  tossed  around 
by  the  world  which  did  not  consider  his  talent  at  all,  but  was 
harsh  and  unkind.  Yet  those  experiences  did  not  take  away 
his  native  humor  and  honesty.  Fielding  also  in  spite  of  his 
brilliancy,  suffered  from  want.  Not  only  that,  but  he  had  to 
endure  sickness.  Remorse  preyed  upon  him,  so  that  his  life 
was  rendered  sorrowful.  Fielding's  works,  however,  show;  no 
trace  of  bitterness,  but  are  pure  and  helpful.  His  troubles, 
like  those  of  Addison,  did  no  harm  to  his  character. 

But  not  all  humorists  have  left  behind  works  like  those  of 
Fielding.     Sterne's  writings,  for  instance,  are  of  doubtful  value, 
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because  they  always  seem  to  have  in  them  a  trace  of  impurity. 
From  a  study  of  the  life  of  Sterne  we  learn  that  the  man,  like! 
his  works,  lacked  sincerity  and  steadfastness,  without  which 
no  life  can  be  truly  happy. 

Again,  when  we  take  a  passing  glance  at  Goldsmith,  we 
see  that  he  was  not  free  from  trouble,  and  like  many  others, 
when  a  young  man,  was.  extremely  poor.  On  account  of  his 
poverty,  his  patrons  often  insulted  him  and  treated  him  with 
condescension.  This  was  all  the  harder  to  bear  because  he 
could  not  help  realizing  that  he  was  above  those  who  criticised 
him  and  regarded  him  with  contempt.  But  Goldsmith  at  last 
succeeded  in  making  himself  famous,  and  now  his  works  are 
widely  read  and  known. 

As  we  close  the  book  we  think  how  much  penetration 
Thackeray  has  shown  in  the  portrayal  of  the  lives  and  charac- 
ters of  these  "English  Humorists."  Himself  a  satirical  writer, 
he  is  competent  to  discuss  the  lives  and  works  of  his  great 
predecessors.  In  the  forty  years  of  life  which  had  passed  be- 
fore he  delivered  the  lectures  which  were  afterward  published 
under  the  title  of  "English  Humorists,"  Thackeray  had  seen 
much  of  the  world  and  had  acquired  that  deep  insight  which 
characterizes  all  his  works.  These  lectures  were  given  at  the 
time  when  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  powers,  both  of  body  and 
mind,  Everyone  who  reads  the  book  will  feel  glad  that  Thack- 
eray has  left  behind  him  a  work  about  men  so  widely  known  as 
are  these  "English  Humorists  of  the  18th  Century." 

A.  G.  W.,  '06. 


A  little  book  by  Alary  W.  Brownson  was  issued  about 
Easter-time,  under  the  title,  "His  Sister."  *  There  seems  to  be  a 
specially  close  relation  between  author  and  her  book,  for  by 
nature  and  by  training,  the  religious  field  seems  to  be  hers. 
There  is  reverence  in  the  plot,  and  particularly  in  the  portrayal 
of  the  character  of  Jesus ;  emotion  is  displayed  in  several 
scenes  and  characters ;  intellectual  training  is  shown  in  the  re- 
creation of  the  facts  of  Christ's  daily  life  and  surroundings. 
The  author's  wide  and  deep  knowledge  of  Biblical  thought  and 


*"  His  Sister,"   by  Mary  W.  Brownson.      Winona   Publishing  Co., 
Chicago,  1904. 
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time,  as  well  as  personal  observation  of  the  Holy  Land  where 
Christ  walked,  give  reality  and  meaning-  to  the  story.  Such 
attributes  of  mind  and  heart  enabled  her  to  write  a  most  inter- 
esting story. 

The  plot  is  simple,  the  story  of  a  Jewish  girl's  unbelief  and 
how  it  was  overcome.  A  noble  lady,  Rachel  of  Antioch,  whose 
son  Jesus  was  healed  of  a  deadly  sickness,  seeks  the  Great 
Physician,  that  she  may  worship  and  praise  Him.  She  jour- 
neys to  Nazareth,  and  asks  for  Him  of  the  water-carriers  about 
the  public  well.  The  petty  jealousy  of  Jesus'  neighbors  is 
shown  in  their  answers,  justifying  the  saying,  which  is  the 
theme  of  the  story,  "A  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in  his 
own  country."  Rachel,  at  last,  learns  from  Jesus'  sister,  Eliz- 
abeth, that  He  whom  she  seeks  is  at  the  feast  in  Jerusalem. 
Elizabeth  confesses  her  former  lack  of  faith  in  Jesus,  and  her 
ever-present  remorse  over  her  refusal  to  join  the  little  band  of 
Galileans  "who  followed  after  Him."  Upon  invitation  of  Ra- 
chel to  accompany  her  to  Jerusalem,  Elizabeth  sets  out.  When 
they  are  about  a  day's  journey  from  the  Holy  City,  intense 
darkness,  settling  upon  the  earth  at  noonday,-  delays  their 
progress,  fear  overtakes  them.  Soon  after,  Rachel's  servant, 
Helah,  comes  with  the  news  of  Jesus'  crucifixion  on  the  Great 
Day  of  the  feast.  He  heard  the  tidings  from  a  little  band  of 
Jesus'  followers,  who  are  "bowed  in  a  grief  so  bitter  that  all 
the  world  is  blackness  to  them  still."  The  two  women,  sor- 
row stricken,  set  out,  urged  by  a  strange  premonition  that  they 
must  be  in  the  city  at  the  dawning  of  the  day.  They  meet  and 
join  the  little  band  of  women — the  two  Marys,  Salome,  and 
others — who  go  to  anoint  the  body  of  the  crucified  Lord.  Upon 
their  arrival  at  the  tomb,  angels  greet  them  with  tine  words, 
"He  is  not  here ;  He^is  risen,  as  He  said."  As  the  little  band  is 
about  to  leave  the  Garden,  the  Resurrected  Lord  appears  to 
them,  bidding  them  to  be  messengers  to  His  brethren  that  "He 
is  risen."  He  tells  Rachel  that  He  knows  her  gratitude,  and 
He  forgives  Elizabeth  her  doubts. 

These  two  women  characters  are  typically  Jewish  ;  Rachel, 
probably  one  of  grateful  thousands  whom  Jesus  had  helped; 
Elizabeth,  penitent,  remorseful,  dramatic  in  her  refusal  to  trust 
and  follow  Jesus,  in  her-  subsequent  confession  of  faith  as  His 
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disciple  at  the  tomb,  and  joy  over  His  resurrection.  The  charac- 
ter of  Mary,  the  Mother  of  our  Lord,  is  suggested,  rather  than 
told.  She  of  whom  it  was  prophesied,  "a  sword  should  pierce 
her  soul,"  is  shown  to  be  in  entire  sympathy  with  her  Son — ■ 
she  loved,  and  where  she  did  not  understand,  she  trusted.  Eliz- 
abeth's characterization  of  her  is  significant.  She  says,  '"My 
mother  was  always  a  silent  woman.  *  *  *  *  I  know  not  what 
were  her  hopes  for  her  Son,  or  what  are  now  her  disappoint- 
ments." One  wishes  the  author  had  detailed  the  two  charac- 
ters of  Mary  and  Jesus.  We  wish  she  had  traced  the  growth 
of  Mary's  character,  in  its  successive  stages — the  simple,  Naz- 
arene  maid-singer  of  the  Magnificat — mother  of  the  Infant 
Jesus — believer  on  her  Son — worshipper  of  the  Risen  Lord.  The 
personal,  human  side  of  Christ's  life  is  most  interestingly 
shown.  We  know  of  His  public  mission;  but  here  is  a  picture 
of  the  more  intimate,  homely  life,  how  He  was  regarded  in  His 
own  town,  by  the  people  He  had  lived  among  thirty  years.  His 
every-day  home  relations,  with  His  brothers  and  sisters,  doing 
His  daily  share  of  toil,  misunderstood  in  His  purpose,  called  a 
Dreamer,  because  he  did  not  seize  the  time  of  his  popularity  to 
further  Himself — all  appeal  to  us,  humanly.  The  old  Miriam 
gives  the  secret  of  His  drawing  all  hearts  unto  Him,  "He  seek- 
eth  not  His  own ;  He  has  an  ear  for  every  moaning,  and  an 
hand  to  raise  all  those  who  are  bowed  down."  We  get  a  clearer 
conception  of  the  pettinesses  Christ  was  called  upon  to  endure; 
probably  the  dejection  of  the  Jews,  as  a  nation,  did  not  hurt 
Him  so  much  as  the  unbelief  of  his  own  family  and  neighbors. 
One  imagines,  following  this  train  of  thought  of  the  author, 
that  it  was  after  the  doubting  of  those  nearest  that  He  recog- 
nized the  kinship  of  those  bound  to  Him  by  ties  of  faith  rather 
than  by  ties  of  blood,  and  said,  "Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of 
God,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and  my  sister,  and  mother."  The 
character  of  Jesus,  up  to  his  thirtieth  year,  is  most  sympathet- 
ically drawn,  and  one  regrets  that  we  do  not  see  Him  at  His 
work,  teaching,  preaching,  healing,  blessing.  W7e  could  more 
easily  apprehend  the  Risen  Lord  had  we  a  fuller  portraiture  of 
His  thirty  years  of  preparation  before  those  last  three  years  of 
marvelous  performance.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  brevity  in  por- 
trayal, the  characters  are  very  real  to  us.     They  are  firmly  and 
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concisely  drawn,  with  a  restraint  suggestive  of  strength  and 
stimulative  to  the  imagination.  They  seem  to  be  types  of 
to-day,  as  they  were  of  yesterday — Rachel,  the  seeker;  Eliza- 
beth, the  penitent  doubter;  Mary,  the  unswerving  disciple;  the 
people  of  Nazareth  and  the  disciples  at  the  Crucifixion,  weak 
Humanity. 

The  style  of  the  story  is  simple,  harmonious  and  strong. 
It  is  developed  by  narration  and  dialogue.  The  dialogue  is  in- 
teresting, the  action  and  conversation  are  natural.  The  in- 
centive of  the  plot  is  Elizabeth's  refusal  to  follow  Jesus;  the 
climax,  her  open  avowal  of  discipleship  at  the  tomb  ;  the  con- 
clusion, attainment  of  peace.  The  descriptions  are  realistic 
and  poetic,  especially  the  scene  at  the  well,  in  Nazareth,  and 
the  journey  acros's  the  hill  country.  Golgotha,  with  its  tram- 
pled hillside  and  scattered  timbers  are  symbols  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion. 

It  is  a  book  that  gives  one  a  clearer  idea  of  the  Nazarene 
village  and  people,  and  the  pain  of  unbelief  which  Christ  had 
to  endure  from  "His  own." 

The  words  of  Christ  to  Rachel  linger  longest  in  the  mem- 
ory— "Hereafter,  what  thou  shalt  give  to  my  needy  brethren, 
thou  givest  unto  Me." 
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Editorial. 


In  the  April  number  of  "Education,"  Prof.  H.  M.  Burr  has 
an  interesting  article  on  "A  New  Educational  •Ideal."  He  rests 
his  view  not  on  theory  alone  but  on  experience.  He  shows  the 
possibility  of  attainment  by  the  result  of  seventeen  years'  trial 
in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  School  at  Springfield,  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  basis  of  this  ideal  is  the  belief  that  "The  proper  study 
of  Man  is  Man."  Its  general  end  in  view  is  to  make  the  stu- 
dent a  social  man ;  to  equip  him  for  social  life  and  social  ser- 
vice; to  make  him  work  'harmoniously'  with  his  fellow-men. 
And  though  the  particular  aim  is  to  fit  the  young  man  for  work 
in  the  Association,  yet  there  is  in  the  background  the  modern 
idea  of  making  adepts  for  each  branch  and  department  of  work. 

The  training  of  our  colleges  and  universities  is  not  toward 
social  usefulness  but  toward  individual,  and  -while  this  is 
valuable  to  some  young  men,  it  is  not  to  others.  With  so 
many  diverse  callings,  -many  diverse  requirements  and  prep- 
arations are  needed.  The  knowledge  and  drill  essential  for 
one  can  be  dispensed  with  in  the  other.  It  may  be  enjoyed 
and  even  be  of  some  assistance,  but  the  work  may  be  accom- 
plished without  it. 
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This  new  ideal  gives  equal  importance  to  the  physical, 
moral,  and  religious  natures'  of  man  as  to  the  mental.  It  em- 
phasizes in  fact  the  physical,  claiming  that  the  three  others 
depend  on  it.  If  physical  vitality  and  control  are  strong,  the 
mental  and  moral  powers  will  be  strong.  That  man  in  general 
is  greatest  who  has  the  most  vitality  and  best  mastery  of  him- 
self. 

Out  of  school  the  students  engage  in  some  philanthropic, 
religious,  or  educational  work.  Each  Senior  studies  induc- 
tively some  problem  of  similar  nature. 

The  whole  system  tends  to  altruism  and  recognition  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  It  is  full  of  modern  ideas  of  equalizing 
body  and  brain  development  and  of  the  demand  for  the  highest 
skilled  workman  in  a  single  task  of  immense  concentrated  pro- 
duction. 

■  The  ideal  is  undoubtedly  a  good  one  and  well  suited  for 
that  organization  by  which  it  was  inaugurated.  But  as  Prof. 
Burr  says  the  ideal  does  not  attempt  to  cover  the  whole  educa- 
tional field.  It  has  its  own  corner,  and  the  college  and  the 
university  still  have  theirs. 


College  Notes. 


A  reception  was  given  by  the  resident  students  to  Mr. 
Charles  Hawtrey,  on  March  22,  in  the  college  drawing-rooms, 
which  were  tastefully  decorated  with  palms.  Mri.  Hawtrey 
was  conducted  through  the  buildings,  and  expressed  himself 
as  well  pleased  with  the  college. 

Another  of  the  pleasant  vacation  entertainments  for  the 
Seniors  was  a  prettily  appointed  luncheon  given  in  their  honor 
by  Miss  Marion  Leatherman,  a  former  student  at  the  college, 
on  April  9.  The  brown  and  gold  of  '04  were  noticeable  in  the 
table  decorations,  and  the  place  cards  in  the  same  colors  were 
dainty  souvenirs. 

The  Seniors  were  delightfully  entertained  at  a  dinner 
given  by  Mrs.  Buehler  on  the  25th  of  March.  The  table  decor- 
ations were  in  violets,  of  which  there  was  a  little  vase  at  each 
place.     Dr.  Knapp  was  also  a  guest  of  the  occasion,  and  after 
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dinner  aided  in  the  pleasant  pastime  of  telling-  ghost  stories. 
"Naughty-Four"  is  indebted  to  their  hostess  for  a  very  enjoy- 
able evening. 

On  Friday,  April  8,  Miss  Ellen  McKee  entertained  the 
Seniors  at  her  home  in  Wilkinsburg.  After  unwinding  a  large 
cob-web,  the  guests  were  introduced  to  the  new  game  of 
"wiggle."  Miss  Eggers,  in  her  "brown-eyed  Susan,"  used  the 
"wiggle"  most  artistically.  Among  others  present  were  Mrs. 
Hahn,  Master  Stewart  Halm,  and  the  Misses  Carpenter,  Mc- 
Kercher,  and  Balph. 

The  Seniors  entertained  the  Sophomores  at  a  chafing-dish 
party  in  the  Senior  parlor  on  the  afternoon  of  March  11.  The 
Seniors.admirably  maintained  their  reputation  as  hostesses  and 
their  surprising  skill  in  chafing-dish  cookery  won  the  admira- 
tion and  delight  of  their  guests.  The  class  flowers  of  '04  and 
'06  were  artistically  combined  in  water  colors  on  the  place- 
cards.  The  affair  will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most 
delightful  at  which  the  Seniors  were  hostesses. 

The  Saint  of  the  Emerald  Isle  was  honored  in  a  most  be- 
coming manner  on  the  evening  of  March  18,  when  the  Seniors 
were  hostesses  at  a  dance  given  in  honor  of  the  Juniors.  The 
invitations,  dance  cards,  and  ices  were  all  appropriately  tinged 
with  the  Saint's  favorite  color,  and  the  favors  were  silky 
Shamrocks.  The  evening  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  pres- 
ent. Besides  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  and  the  Faculty,  there  were 
a  number  of  the  house  girls  among  the  guests,  and  the  Misses 
Sherrard,  Kingsbury  and  Houston,  of  the  class  of  1902. 


Alumnae   Notes. 


Miss  Anna  Petty  recently  entertained  the  class  of  1903  at 
a  fancy-work  party. 

Miss  March  visited  Miss  Ruth  Johnstin  and  Miss  Mary 
Willson  during  vacation. 

Miss  Helen  Sherrard  was  a  caller  during  the  visits  of  Miss 
Kerr  and  Miss  McKinnev. 
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Mrs.  William  S.  Miller  has  been  very  ill  for  some  weeks 
and  has  gone  to  Atlantic  City  to  recuperate. 

The  Seniors  were  pleased  to  have  their  honorary  member, 
Mrs.  Nevin,  visit  them  one  morning  before  vacation. 

The  Benefit  matinee  was  a  great  success  socially  and  finan- 
cially and  added  more  than  $1,500  to  the  endowment  fund. 

Miss  Annie  Montgomery,  1902,  home  from  Cornell  for  the 
Easter  vacation,  entertained  her  class-mates  at  dinner,  March 
24- 

Miss  Margaret  McKinney  was  Miss  Edna  McKee's  guest 
at  the  college  several  days  in  March,  and  much  enjoyed  ''Saucy 
Sally." 

Miss  Mary  Alice  Shrom  returned  recently  from  her  musi- 
cal studies  in  Xew  York  and  has  opened  a  studio  at  her  home 
on  Atlantic  avenue. 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Holmes  and  her  little  daughter  are  spending  a 
few  weeks  at  Cambridge  Springs  before  going  to  Albany  for 
the  wedding  of  Miss  Wadsworth,  Mrs.  Holmes'  niece. 

Mrs.  William  S.  Miller  entertained  Colloquium,  March  14, 
and  had  as  a  pleasant  surprise  for  the  club  the  presence  of  Miss 
De  Yore.  The  latter  made  a  short  address,  which  was  an  ap- 
peal to  Colloquium  to  continue  in  its  work  of  encouraging  and 
assisting  the  college. 

Miss  Edith  Stanton  arrived  from  Dennison  University  in 
time  for  the  Benefit,  and  in  company  with  Miss  Anne  Houston, 
visited  the  college.  March  24.  With  Miss  Thurman.  Miss 
Grace  Kerr.  Miss  McKinney  and  Miss  Edna  McKee,  they  formed 
a  merry  party  at  lunch  in  the  college  dining-room. 


Personals. 


Miss  Mabel  Botkin  has  become  a  day  student. 
Madame — "He  wrote  it  in  his  dairy  (diary)." 
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Miss  Grimshaw  visited  Miss  Green  during  vacation. 

Miss  S. — "Metals  have  a  mechanical  (metallic)  lustre." 

Dr.  M. — "Shylock  is  dead  and  gone.  He  never  did  exist, 
anyway." 

Student  (in  History) — "Louis  married  his  son  to  William 
of  Aquitaine." 

In  French — ''The  Normans  are  never  at  peace  except  when 
they're  fighting." 

Some  brilliant  attractions  were  in  evidence  at  school  after 
vacation,  causing  quite  a  flutter  among  the  girls. 

We  wonder  what  is  the  occasion  of  the  fond  and  regretful 
glances  so  often  cast  at  our  Latin  instructor  these  days? 

We  are  all  proud  of  the  work  of  Miss  Brownson,  whose 
beautiful  little  book,  "His  Sister,"  has  just  been  published. 

Mrs.  Xevin  and  Miss  Olive  Nevin  visited  the  college, 
Wednesday,  March  30,  and  were  present  at  Dr.  Brown's  lec- 
ture. 

Miss  Grace  Kerr,  of  Burgettstown,  was  Miss  McKee's 
guest  at  the  dance,  March  18,  and  remained  for  the  benefit  mat- 
inee. 

On  Wednesday,  April  13,  Mr.  Young,  of  the  Viola  Allen 
Company,  delivered  an  interesting  lecture  on  the  "Merchant  of 
Venice,"  in  which  he  defended  Shylock. 

Two  former  Presidents  of  the  college  visited  the  college — 
Miss  De  Vore,  on  March  14,  and  Dr.  Chalmers  Martin,  on 
March  20.     Dr.  Martin  spoke  at  Vespers. 

Several  former  students  called  at  the  college,  March  31, 
among  them  Miss  Alice  Bole,  of  Vassar ;  Miss  Bessie  Miller,  of 
Miss  Dana's  School ;  Misses  Lena  Jolly  and  Sue  Miller. 
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The  Faculty  and  students  are  glad  that  Miss  McGeagh  has 
finally  become  settled  in  her  new  home  after  a  lengthy  period 
of  an  unsettled  state  resulting  in  the  misplacement  of  several 
valuable  English  exercises. 

On  Wednesday,  March  30,  Dr.  Brown,  secretary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  lectured  on  the  sit- 
uation in  the  Far  East.  Dr.  Brown  had  traveled  in  Korea,  and 
so  was  able  to  give  us  a  clear  and  interesting  account  of  condi- 
tions in  that  country. 


Exchanges. 


The  Voice  has  a  cover  design  that  is  beautiful,  but  its  head- 
ings are  somewhat  weak. 


The   Courant  always   contains   good   matter   and   plenty   of 
it,  but  might  we  suggest  a  little  variation  in  covers? 


"Here,  take  this  rifle,"  cried  the  excited  showman.  "The 
leopard  has  escaped.  If  you  find  him,  shoot  him  on  the  spot!" 
"Which  spot,  sir?"  gasped  the  green  circus  hand. — Ex. 


We  extend  our  sympathy  through  this  column  to  the  stu- 
dents of  Dickinson  College.  The  destruction  of  a  fine  building 
by  fire,  while  not  an  irreparable  calamity,  is  still  a  calamity. 


To  the  College  Folio  we  would  say  that  our  echange 
column  is  sometimes  dreadfully  "cut  up,"  parts  thereof  being 
distributed  through  the  advertisements.  We  shall  endeavor 
to  have  this  defect  remedied. 


"Who  originated  the  first  geometry  proposition?" 

"Noah." 

"How's  that?" 

"Didn't  he  construct  an  arc,  B.  C?" — Ex. 


'You  can  drive  a  horse  to  water, 
B!ut  you  cannot  make  him  drink ; 
You  can  "write  a  Latin  "pony," 
But  cannot  make  it  think." — Ex. 
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As  we  have  often  said,  The  Lesbian  Herald  is  very  nice, 
very  instructive,  very  beautiful  and  very  valuable.  But  still  it 
has  a  fault.  All  its  columns — if  they  may  be  so  called — have  the 
same  indentical  appearance.  There  is  no  variety,  and  what  for 
a  little  while  fascinates  the  mind  becomes  monotonous.  Any 
paper  should  strive  to  avoid  this  fault. 


"When  Nero  Reigned,"  a  story  shall  we  call  it? — in  the 
Jeffersonian  for  March,  is  the  same  old,  worn-out  tale  of  a 
Christian  maiden  in  the  arena,  the  lover  looking-  on,  the  crouch- 
ing tiger,  and  the  timely  rescue  by  that  same  noble  lover.  Yet 
the  writer  knew  the  value  of  short,  rapid  sentences  and  quick 
suggestion,  and  as  a  result,  we  have  a  vivid  picture — the 
theme,  old,  the  telling  new. 


In  the  exchanges  of  the  Juniata  Echo  we  come  across 
this  sentence:  "Filling  a  paper  with  what  is  commonly  known 
as  college  expressions,  is  not  a  sign    of    real  college  life,  and 

' '  should  be  careful  that  they  do  not  get  too  full  of 

that  college  life  which  is  indicated  by  a  vocabulary  of  the  so- 
called  college  expressions."  That's  the  kernel  of  the  whole 
matter, — temperance !  Let  us  all  take  this  excellent  advice  to 
heart,  for  the  Echo,  being  a  paper  which  evidently  lives  up  to  its 
precepts,  knows  what  it  is  talking  about. 


In  the  Aurora  for  February  there  is  a  pretty  story  called 
"While  Aphrodite  Slept."  The  author  himself  calls  it — if  we 
rightly  interpret — somewhat  of  a  "sentimental  sigh ;"  yet  there 
is  just  a  touch,  even  though  it  is  half  hidden  in  a  sort  of  cyni- 
cism, that  makes  it  noble,  and  not  common-place.  It  is  as  if 
the  writer  drew  aside  the  curtain  of  ages  for  a  fleeting  moment 
from  before  his  ancient  Idyll  of  gods  and  love,  and  smiling  said, 
"Behold  the  way  of  man  and  his  created  deities ;  what  pitiful, 
delusive  happiness!"  And  again  he  has  let  the  curtain  fall, 
and  whispers,  "But  despise  not  what  ye  comprehend  not;  the 
folly  of  man  and  the  creatures  of  his  imagination  are  still  the 
mystery  of  an  all-wise  God." 
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OF  COURSE  THERE  ARE  OTHERS 
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Cameral 

and  Photographic 

Supplies 

We   have   all    the   latest 
models  in   all    sizes    and 
styles    of    the    following 
celebrated  cameras  : 

EASTMAN                  CENTURY 
PREMO 

Special  facilities  for 

Developing  and  Printing 
MORRISON'S 

108      SIXTIES      STREET 

GOLF  CLUBS 

Designed    by    the    English    Champion, 

J.  H.  Taylor, 

and  built  by 

Cann    &    Taylor,  Golf  Experts, 

Have   been   added   to   our  regular    line. 

KODAKS  and               - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC   SUPPLIES 

Developing,  Printing  and  Enlargements 

from  your  own  negatives,  up 

to  any  size. 

W.  1.  SMI, 

224     SIXTH     STHE  ET, 
PITTSBURG,   PA. 

Strongest  in  the   World. 

The  strongest  financial  institutions  in  the  world 

are  the  life  assurance  companies — and  the  strongest  of  these  is 

THE  EQUITABLE — 
with  its  more  than  $75, 000,000  of  surplus  and  careful,  conser- 
vative management — 

And  there's  an  Equitable  Policy  to  meet  your  very  need — 
The  Equitable  Life  Agsurance   Society, 
Edward  A.  Woods.  Manager, 

Equitable  Floor,  Frick  Building. 
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THE  CITY  DEPOSIT  BANK. 

PENN  &  CENTER  AVENUES. 

Capital,  $200,000.00       Surplus,  $375,000.00 
Assets,  $3,100,000.00. 

James  R.  Mellon,  President. 

J.  D.  MILLER,  Cashier. 

Special  Department  for  Women. 
Safe  Deposit  and  Silver  Storage  Vaults. 
4  Per  Cent  Interest  on  Savings  Accounts. 
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Superior  to  all  Others    g 
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Joseph  Caldwell.  Wm.  T.  Graham. 
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OXFORDS  ? 


SHOES  MENDED. 
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W.  R.  KUHN  &  CO., 
Confectioners. 

FANCY     BASKETS,    GERMAN^ 
FAVORS,    DINNER    CARDS, 
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SLIPPERS 


SHOULD  always  bear  the  mark 
of  elegance,  should  always 
accord  with  the  costume  and  oc- 
casion. We  specialize  on  slippers; 
our  modes  are  up-to-the-minute 
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Styles  and  Never  too  Much 
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5929-5931  Baum  St., 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Weather  House 

When  the  I^ady  comes 
out  it  will  be  fair. 
When  the  Man,  it  will 
rain. 

They    work    accurately — 
$1.00  to   $5.00. 

Wm.  M.  Stieren, 
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544  SMITHFIELD  ST., 
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Eyes  Examined.         — 
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A  choice  and  large  assortment  of 

CUT  FLOWERS 

Always  on  hand,  from  our 
own  greenhouses  and  else- 
where  

ARTISTIC    DECORATING 

For  Weddings,  Receptions 
or   Dinners 

All  orders  are  given  the  most 
careful  attention 
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25  Gents  a  Pound 

DAINTY  CORRESPONDENCE  PAPER 

Suitable  for  any  occasion 
Easy  to  write  on     .     .     . 

French  Dimity  in  white,  blue  and  grey — 
Royal  Court  Linen  in  white  and  blue — 
Old  Vienna  Bond  in  white — 
Duquesne  Vellum  in  white — 

Envelopes  to  match 

«/.  R.  WELDIN  &   CO., 

429-431  Wood  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

IB.    &z    IB. 


THE      BERLITZ      SCHOOL 

OF  LANGUAGES 

Is  to  Language  Teaching  what  Web- 
ster's Dictionary  is  to  all  others — 
First  and  Foremost.     :::::: 


Temporary   address—  N  I  X  0  N    BUILDING 


Bell  'Phone,  689  Grant 


Always  Welcome! 


Sprizig-    IF'asli.ioaa.s. 

Our  showing  of  the  newest  and  prettiest 
things  for  women  and  misses'  wear  was 
never  equalled. 

Years  of  experience  in  choosing  the  best 
of  the  newest — backed  up  by  lower  prices 
and  large  assortments  form  a  most  interest- 
ing and  practical  combination. 

You  are  earnestly  invited  to  avail  yourself 
of  the  manifold  advantages  here. 


BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 

PHOTOGRAPHS 
RICHARDS'  East  End  Studio 

New    Policy 

INAUGURATED  1904 

A  cut  of  about  %  to  l/£  in  everything. 

Better  Work.     Larger  Force.     More   Prompt 
Delivery. 

Caix  and  See.    Special  School  Rates. 

Whitfield  Building 
BAUM   AKD    WHITFIELD    STS. 


The  Latch  String  is  on  the  outside 
to  all  to  visit  and  inspect  our 

CARPETS,  RUGS 

and 

FURNITURE. 

The  prices  will   interest   you   if  in 
the  market. 


VINCENT,  SCOTT  &  CO., 

6023    Penn   Ave.,         East    End. 

81  East— Both  'Phones. 

GIRLS  GIRLS 

Are  you  planning  for 

A  SUMMER  VACATION  ? 

Don't   Forget   All  Railroads  Lead  to 

THE  WORLD'S  FAIR 

Fifteen  Great  Departments 

More  Than 
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COTRELL   &    LEONARD, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Makers  of  the  CAPS 
and  GOWNS  to  the 
American   Colleges. 

Illustrated  bulletin,  sam- 
ples, etc.,  upon  appli- 
cation. 
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Eyes  Tested. 

Prescriptions  Promptly  Filled. 

All  Work  Guaranteed. 
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JOHN  C.  ROSS, 
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A  Complete  Line  of  Stamped  and 
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Agent  for 
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Premo  Cameras 
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Printing 

Enlarging 
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Repairing  Given  Prompt 
Attention. 
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YOUNG      WOMEN 

Should  learn  something  of  business  affairs  by  having  their  own  PERSONAL, 
BANK  ACCOUNTS,  either  such  to  check  or  in  our  Savings  Department.  The  practice 
of  balancing  their  own  statements,  computing  the  compound  interest  on  deposits 
and  watching  the  rapid  increase  of  small  savings  is  of  great  value. 

INVESTMENTS  may  be  made  through  our  Trust  Department  and  monthly  or 
quarterly  statements  will  be  rendered,  together  with  checks  for  income  collected.  The 
officers  of  the  Company  will  be  pleased  to  give  any  information  desired  on  such  matters. 

Receives  Deposits  and  Allozvs  Interest  at  the  Rate  of  Two  Per  Cent. 
Per  Annum  on  Daily  Balances  Subject  to  Check. 
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Browning's  Theory  of  Art. 


An  English  writer  has  given  us  his  conception  of  the  true 
poet  in  the  words  "Poets  are  all  who  love,  who  feel  great  truths 
and  tell  them,  and  the  truth  of  truths  is  love."  With  this  defi- 
nition in  mind  as  we  are  reading  the  art  poems  of  Robert 
B'rowning,  we  may  see  that  in  these  poems  their  author  has 
given  most  convincing  proof  of  his  right  to  the  title  of  "poet," 
for  the  phases  of  Art  which  he  has  chosen  for  his  subjects  are 
those  in  which  he  may  tell  the  great  truths  which  he  feels  and 
which  call  for  expression.  In  several  poems  on  the  subject 
of  Art  in  painting  and  music  which  may  be  taken  as  typical, 
we  read  through  the  lines,  most  finished  art  in  themselves — the 
poet's  idea  of  the  basis  of  Art,  and  the  requirement  for  its  full- 
est expression  which  is  that  truth  of  truths,  love. 

Different  periods  and  phases  of  the  history  of  Art  in  prog- 
ress and  decline,  are  treated  in  this  series  of  poems,  but  we 
find  in  them  the  poet's  true  conception  of  the  power  of  love, 
sincere  toward  God  and  man,  and  of  that  upward  striving  and 
faith  in  the  outcome  of  good  from  evil  and  failure,  as  the  only 
basis  and  means  of  triumphant  achievement  in  any  artistic 
endeavor. 

The  poem  "Old  Pictures  in  Florence,"  portrays  the  con- 
dition of  Art  before  the  Renaissance  movement  began,  and 
also  offers  a  hint  of  what  was  to  come  when  the  old  Art  would 
find  itself  in  conflict  with  the  new.  The  Greek  Art  had  at- 
tained what  it  considered  perfection,  perfection  according  to 
rule  and  measure,  and  it  rested  content,  with  no  ambitious 
striving  toward  a  higher  ideal.  It  did  not  see  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  ideal  which  they  had  served  would  mean  the  birth 
of  a  new  ideal  which   "would  ennoble  by  its  upward   look," 
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nor  did  they  realize  that  "what's  come  to  perfection  perishes." 
Greek  Art  had  run  and  reached  the  goal,  and  its  exponents 
were  feeling'  the  injurious  effect  which  comes  with  satisfaction 
with  one's  present  condition  and  lack  of  aspiration. 

But  this  satisfaction  could  not  last ;  the  birth  of  a  longing 
for  something  higher,  something'  beyond  grasp,  it  may  be,  an 
increasing  love  for  their  fellow-creatures,  and  a  love  for  true 
expression  marked  the  beginning  of  the  new  movement.  The 
older  artists  were  content  in  their  perfection,  the  newer  artists 
were  faulty  and  apparent  failures,  but  they  had  taken  the  first 
step  toward  the  new  ideal  in  whose  direction  there  would  be 
an  ever  increasing  growth  and  development  of  perfection.  No 
matter  if  the  progress  be  slow,  its  results  will  be  lasting  for 
"Works  done  least  rapidly,  Art  most  cherishes,"  and  honor 
and  credit  will  ever  be  given  to  those  first  "New  Masters," 
who  tried  "to  become  self-acquainters, 

"And  paint  man ;  whatever  the  issue ! 
Make  new  hopes  shine  through  the  flesh  they  fray, 

New  fears  aggrandize  the  rage  and  tatters: 
To  bring  the  invisible  full  into  play ! 

Let  the  visible  to  the  dogs — what  matters?" 

This  tendency,  aroused  by  the  desire  for  fuller  expression 
which  indicates  a  growing  love  for  truth,  was  most  excellent 
in  its  principle,  but  in  the  poem  "Fra  Lippo  Lippi,"  we  read 
a  protest  against  the  extremes  to  which  the  movement  had 
gone.  The  Greek  artists  had  neglected  the  "invisible"  almost 
entirely ;  the  "New"  Masters  endeavored  to  emphasize  that 
side  through  their  work,  in  moderation,  however,  but  their 
followers,  as  in  all  reforms,  carry  the  principle  too  far,  and  the 
painter-monk  protests  that  he  is  forbidden  to  portray  what  he 
sees  "except  so  much  of  it  as  shows  soul."  But  Fra  Lippo 
Lippi,  who  represents  the  second  period  of  the  Renaissance, 
sees  in  the  world  and  his  fellow-men  objects  worthy  of  his 
brush,  and  protests  against  the  absolute  .neglect  of  body,  and 
the  predominance  of  stone-painting,  claiming  that  Art  was 
given  that  men  might  in  that  way  help  each  other.  He  sees 
a  meaning  in  the  world  which  means  "good"  to  him.  The  li- 
centious monk  had  his  full  share  of  worldliness,  but  he  had  an 
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intense  and  sincere  love  for  God  and  man  withal  and  possessed 
a  true  conception  of  the  meaning'  of  art  and  its  use.  The 
world  was  a  real  "good"  to  him  and  his  endeavor  was  to  find 
its  meaning,  and,  through  the  aid  of  the  gift  which  had  been 
given  him,  interpret  life  and  its  experiences  so  as  to  show  the 
result  which  he  had  attained  by  his  study.  The  "New"  Mas- 
ters, spoken  of  in  "Old  Pictures  in  Florence,"  and  the  friar- 
artist  have  in  common  that  "climbing  instinct"  which  Lowell 
says  will  be  enough  for  God,  and  where  the  Greek  art  palls 
upon  one  by  its  perfection,  Art  such  as  theirs  will  never  end, 
but  "will  be  still  climbing,  luring  fancy  still  to  climb  .... 
with  ever  new  surprise." 

A  condition  in  Art  similar  to  that  of  the  old  Greek  Mas- 
ters has  become  evident  once  more  in  that  phase  of  artistic 
development  represented  by  "Andrea  del  Sarto,"  that  Floren- 
tine painter  whose  works  were  so  entirely  without  flaw  that 
his  name  has  come  down  to  us  with  the  epithet  "the  faultless 
painter."  Andrea  had  the  wonderful  genius  which  showed 
him  at  a  glance  the  possibilities  of  a  picture  in  the  turn  of  a 
hand,  the  change  of  a  position,  even  a  smile,  in  which  he  found 
what  artists  call  their  "harmony."  He  can  paint  and  do  what 
many  dream  of  all  their  lives : 

"Dream?    Strive  to  do  and  agonize  to  do, 
And  fail  in  doing " 

But,  though  "their  works  drop  groundward,"  they  themselves 
seem  to  have  reached  a  heaven  forever  shut  to  Andrea. 

Why  should  this  be?  From  Andrea  himself  comes  the 
answer.  Speaking  of  those  other  artists,  who  have  attained 
that  which  is  now  forever  beyond  his  grasp,  he  says  in  ex- 
planation : 

"There  burns  a  truer  light  of  God  in  them. 
In  their  vexed  beating  stuffed  and  stopped-up  brain, 
Heart,  or  whate'er  else,  than  goes  to  prompt 
This  low-pulsed,  forthright  craftsman's  hand  of  mine. 
My  works  are  nearer  heaven,  but  I  sit  here." 

That  fatal  lack  of  aspiration  toward  higher  things,  that  lack 
of  a  spiritual  nature  manifesting  itself  in  his  works,  is  what 
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has  made  Andrea  the  painter  without  fault  indeed,  but  with- 
out soul.  Even  although  in  those  moments  of  regret  and  bit- 
ter self-reproach,  one  of  which  Browning  has  chosen  for  his 
poem,  we  see  that  Andrea  himself  has  probed  exactly  to  the 
spot  of  distemper  from  which  the  poison  has  spread  through 
the  whole  body  of  his  work,  yet  we  also  see  that  he  is  in- 
capable of  escaping  from  that  unwholesome  and  unworthy 
atmosphere  which  he,  through  his  sensual  desires,  has  created 
about  him.  He  feels  that  it  is  the  worse  for  him  that  "all  is 
silver-gray,  placid  and  perfect"  with  his  art ;  he  knows  that 
"a  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp";  he  is  sure  that  "his 
head  might  have  o'erlooked  the  world";  but  he  knows  also 
that  his  works  will  never  possess  the  "soul"  which  other 
artists'  will,  for  he  feels  about  his  neck  and  dragging  him  down 
that  millstone  of  worldly  lust  and  indulgence  which  he  has 
himself  chosen. 

In  the  realm  of  music,  as  in  painting,  Browning  conceives 
the  same  ideas  to  prevail.  One  of  the  best  known  poems  re- 
lating to  music,  "Abt  Vogler,"  portrays  to  us  in  language  rich 
in  beautiful  figures,  the  experience  of  the  musician  who  has 
reared  for  himself  a  most  beautiful  palace  of  sound.  He  can- 
not keep  it,  however,  and  with  its  going  comes  a  doubt  as  to 
the  permanence  of  an)7  good.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  "there 
shall  never  be  one  lost  good : 

"What  was,  shall  live  as  before ; 
The  evil  is  null,  is  nought, 
Is  silence  implying  sound  ; 
What  was  good  shall  be  good,  with 
For  evil,  so  much  good  more." 

But,  with  the  true  artist's  hopeful  soul,  and  faith  in  the  di- 
vine goodness  of  the  Creator,  the  musician  looks  up  trustingly 
again,  and  resolves  to  believe,  nay,  does  believe,  that 

"All  we  have  willed  or  hoped  or  dreamed  of  good  shall  exist, 
Not  its  semblance,  but  itself." 

Though  we  may  have  failed  here,  let  us  believe  that 
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"The  high  that  proved  too  high,  the  heroic  for  earth  too  hard, 
The  passion  that  left  the  ground  to  lose  itself  in  the  sky, 
Are  music  sent  up  to  God  by  the  lover  and  the  bard ; 

Enough  that  he  heard  it  once :  we  shall  hear  it  bv  and  by." 

It  is  this  loving  trust  in  God  which  makes  the  musician's 
power.  He  has  been  granted,  through  his  wonderful  art, 
glimpses  of  higher  things  which  are  not  so  often  vouchsafed 
to  other  men.  In  so  far  as  he  seeks  lovingly  for  these 
glimpses,  and  endeavors  to  interpret  them  to  us,  so  far  will 
his  music  have  something  of  the  divine  in  it,  and  show  to  the 
listeners  that  he  indeed  is  one  of  those  few  in  whose  ear  God 
has  whispered  and  to  whom  it  is  granted  "to  know." 

Another  of  Browning's  most  beautiful  poems  dealing  with 
music  is  "Saul,"  which  tells  the  old,  familiar  story  of  the  com- 
fort which  David,  the  shepherd-musician,  brought  the  lonely 
King  Saul  in  his  sorrow  and  agony.  The  young  musician  is 
granted  the  power  through  his  song  to  help  the  king  to  the 
realization  of  the  goodness  of  that  greater  King  in  whose 
world  David  felt  that,  though  all  was  law,  yet,  too,  all  was 
love.  God  had  whispered  in  his  ear  the  secret  of  love,  and 
his  music  expressed,  now  in  one  strain,  now  in  another,  this 
wonderful  love  which  David  himself  felt  toward  the  world 
which  God  had  made,  and  toward  his  fellow-man  in  the  per- 
son of  the  suffering  King.  Doubting  a  little  at  first,  still, 
with  this  upward  yearning,  he  comes-  at  last  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  what  he  would  and  cannot  do,  God  has  the  loving 
power  to  accomplish,  and  will  show  to  his  servant  the  gates 
of  a  new  life  standing  open  for  ever. 

Through  all  these  poems  the  interest  Browning  felt  for 
Art  is  mingled  with  his  Transcendental  views  of  life,  and  we 
almost  feel  in  several  cases,  that  he  has  chosen  to  write  these 
poems  more  as  a  background  for  those  hopeful  Transcendental 
ideas  which  he  and  others  of  that  school  were  endeavoring  to 
make  widely  known,  than  to  embody  his  theory  of  art.  But, 
whatever  his  purpose,  the  lesson  is  the  same  for  us — be  it  in 
those  higher  pursuits  which  we  call  Art  proper,  or  in  the 
every-day  life  which  we  may  make  the  highest  kind  of  Art. 
He  would  say  to  us:  "Put  forth  your  best  efforts."     "Value 
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everything  as  it  bears  toward  truth  and  power  of  will."  "Be 
comforted  in  what  we  aspired  to  be,"  and  let  our  whole  life 
be  full  of  that  noble  discontent  which  will  urge  us  beyond  the 
visible  into  the  invisible,  and  which  will  mean  to  us  success 
and  approval  before  the  world. 

— Helen  C.  Thomas,  '04. 


The  Character  of  James  Boswell. 


A  study  of  the  character  of  James  Boswell,  as  shown  in 
his  famous  biography,  is  particularly  interesting  since  it  is 
so  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  greatest  man  of 
genius  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  In- 
deed, had  it  not  been  for  his  friendship  with  Johnson,  it  is 
probable  that  we  would  know  but  little  of  him.  Boswell 
would  have  remained  a  petty  Scotch  laird,  if  his  attachment 
to  Johnson  had  not  given  him  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
his  peculiar  qualities.  He  was  not  a  man  of  sufficient  inde- 
pendence and  vigor  of  mind  for  a  great  original  work,  but 
his  patience  and  industry  in  accumulating  material,  as  well 
as  his  tendency  toward  hero-worship,  particularly  fitted  him 
for  writing  his  valuable  biography. 

Apart  from  his  relations  to  Dr.  Johnson,  Bbswell  would 
be  worthy  of  little  attention.  He  was  weak  and  easily  in- 
fluenced. He  himself  complains  of  his  ''wretched  changeful- 
ness  so  that  he  could  not  preserve  for  any  long  continuance, 
the  same  views  of  anything."  Again  he  says  of  himself  after 
he  became  acquainted  with  Johnson,  "His  steady,  vigorous 
mind  held  firm  before  me  those  objects  which  my  own  feeble 
and  tremulous  imagination  frequently  presented  in  such  a 
wavering  state  that  my  reason  could  not  judge  well  of  them." 
In  this  we  see  that  he  was  entirely  influenced  by  Johnson's 
vigorous  personality,  and  that  he  accepted  Johnson's  opinions 
as  his  own.  We  also  find  proof  of  his  weakness  in  the  ex- 
cesses into  which  he  sometimes  fell  when  in  London.  He 
speaks  in  one  place  ol  spending  an  entire  night  at  cards,  and 
elsewhere  of  ridiculously  challenging  Johnson  to  argument 
while   under  the   influence   of   liquor.     The   weakness   of   his 
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character  is  also  shown  by  his  absurd  vanity.  He  was  proud 
of  his  Highland  estate,  and  even  asked  Johnson  to  write  a  his- 
tory of  his  family.  His  friendship  with  the  great  author  also 
gave  him  much  satisfaction.  At  one  time  when  he  was  in 
Scotland  he  refrained  from  writing  to  Johnson,  merely  to  test 
Johnson's  friendship  and  to  gratify  his  pride  by  having  John- 
son write  to  him  first. 

But  whatever  petty  faults  his  impressionable  nature 
brought  upon  him,  it  also  led  him  into  that  veneration  for 
great  men  which  is  now  sometimes  called,  from  his  name, 
Boswellism.  As  a  young  man  of  twenty-two,  he  conceived  a 
great  reverence  for  Johnson  through  his  writings  which  he 
admired.  He  sought  opportunity  to  meet  his  hero  at  the  shop 
of  Davies  where  Johnson  often  went.  When  at  last  his  pa- 
tience was  rewarded,  he  was  so  agitated  at  meeting  him  that 
when  Davies  introduced  him  as  a  Scotchman,  he  stammered 
out,  "I  do  indeed  come  from  Scotland,  but  I  cannot  help  it." 
The  friendship  so  inauspiciously  begun  deepened,  until  the 
two  men,  so  unlike  in  age  and  tastes,  were  almost  constantly 
together. 

During  their  acquaintance  of  almost  twenty  years,  Bos- 
well  exhibited  the  qualities  of  patience  and  painstaking  which 
made  him  an  ideal  biographer.  He  preserved  the  minutest 
details  of  Johnson's  life,  and  recorded  in  his  notebook  all  the 
conversation  of  the  great  man.  This  was  an  exceedingly  la- 
borious task,  because  of  Johnson's  involved  st3rIe  and  because 
of  the  volume  of  his  conversation.  Boswell,  however,  with  ex- 
traordinary diligence  has  preserved  for  us  every  least  im- 
portant saying,  and  was  even  accustomed  to  question  John- 
son on  different  subjects  in  order  to  record  his  opinions. 
When  he  was  absent  from  London,  volumnious  correspondence 
passed  between  Johnson  and  himself.  These  letters  he  pre- 
served, and,  in  addition  to  them,  collected  many  other  letters 
written  by  Johnson  to  other  persons.  He  travelled  with  John- 
son in  order  to  gain  his  opinions  of  foreign  lands,  and  was 
also  careful  to  obtain  data  from  him  concerning  his  early  life. 

By  this  wonderful  industry  and  patience  he  has  preserved 
for  us  probably  the  most  minute  portrait  of  any  great  English 
author  which   we  possess.     Sometimes  the   details   seem   too 
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minute,  but  this  merely  shows  Boswell's  almost  superstitious 
reverence  for  Johnson  and  his  regard  for  even  the  least  im- 
portant of  his  sayings.  But  for  Boswell's  rather  absurd  ven- 
eration for  his  idol,  we  find  ready  excuse  for  the  sake  of  his 
great  work.  Any  man  who  shows  such  diligence  and  con- 
scientiousness in  compilation  is  surely  worthy  of  honor,  al- 
though he  was  not  capable  of  a  great  original  production. 

V.  M.,  '06. 


The  Runaways. 


They  didn't  seem  to  know  just  what  to  do  with  them- 
selves, those  two  children.  It  was  ever  so  hot  and  mother 
had  said :  "I  think  you  must  play  in  the  house  this  afternoon 
because  the  sun  is  so  warm."  To  play  in  the  house  on  a 
bright  summer  day,  when  the  pine  trees  whispered  an  invita- 
tion to  play  with  their  cone  toys,  when  the  little  brook  in 
the  pasture  back  of  the  house  sent  a  laughing  challenge  to 
them  to  wade  in  its  clear  water,  and  the  harvest  apples  in 
the  orchard  fairly  asked  to  be  eaten,  was  not  easy.  But  they 
climbed  the  stairs  to  the  big  store  room  and  played  there  un- 
til all  its  resources  were  exhausted.  Mother  was  very  busy. 
She  just  sewed  and  sewed  away  and  didn't  seem  to  care  what 
became  of  her  children.  Finally  Mary,  the  older,  said,  "Let's 
go  to  Grandma's." 

"All  wight,"  William  assented. 

Now  Mary  knew  that  her  mother  had  said  that  it  was  too 
warm  to  play  out  of  doors,  and  she  was  old  enough  to  know 
that  it  was  therefore  too  warm  to  go  to  Grandma's,  and  she 
also  knew  that  she  had  never  gone  alone. 

"We  can't  go  in  these  dresses ;  they  don't  look  clean 
enough,"  Mary  continued. 

"Yes,  we  can,  Mary.     Grandma  won't  care." 

"Well,  but  mamma  would  be  disgraced.  What  can  we 
do?" 

"We'll  just  ask  mamma  to  put  on  clean  ones,"  suggested 
William. 

"You  little  goosey.  We're  not  going  to  tell  mamma 
wre're  sroingr " 
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"O-h !"     This  was  a  new  idea  to  William. 

"If  we  just  had  those  dresses  we  had  on  yesterday  after- 
noon. They're  clean  and  they're  not  much  mussed.  Do  you 
suppose  you  could  get  them,  William?  Nurse  put  them  on 
the  bed  ready  to  put  on  us  at  supper-time." 

"  'Course  I  could." 

Now  William  was  still  a  very  small  boy,  so  small  as  not 
to  have  grown  beyond  dresses,  which  were  always  made  of 
the  same  material  as  Mary's,  though  of  a  slightly  different 
cut,  so  his  confidence  in  his  ability  was  somewhat  out  of  pro- 
portion to  his  size. 

"Well,  I  think  you  may  try,"  said  Mary.  "Now  you'll 
bave  to  be  very  careful  for  mother's  sitting  in  her  room  right 
where  she  can  see  into  the  nursery.  You  go  down  the  stairs, 
just  as  quiet,  and,  before  you  get  the  dresses,  now  remember, 
before  you  get  the  dresses,  you  slip  up  and  push  the  door  to. 
Then  you  just  hurry  back  with  them." 

So  William  stole  quietly  down  the  stairs  and  into  the 
nursery  by  the  hall  door.  Very  quietly  he  pushed  to  the  other 
door  into  his  mother's  room. 

"Who's  that?"  his  mother  asked. 

"It's  me,"  was  the  answer. 

"What  do  you  want,  little  man?" 

"Oh,  nuffin,"  he  answered  and  hastily  gathering  up  the 
litle  blue,  striped  ginghams  from  where  they  lay  on  the  bed, 
went  back  by  the  way  he  came,  and  his  mother,  thinking  he 
had  come  for  a  toy,  went  on  with  her  sewing. 

After  some  labor  with  buttons,  Mary  had  arrayed  her- 
self and  William  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  themselves  at 
least.  With  a  tiny  Bible  (which  had  been  discovered  in  the 
store  room)  in  one  hand  and  William's  somewhat  grimy 
fist  clasped  tightly  in  the  other,  she  stole  down  the  back 
stairs. 

Grandma  lived  a  full  half  mile  away  and  it  was,  indeed, 
a  very  hot  summer  day.  But  hand  in  hand  the  two  little 
curly-heads  trudged  through  the  heat.  Grandma  was  rather 
surprised  to  see  them  as  may  be  supposed. 

"Why,  children,  how  did  you  get  here ;  did  your  father 
bring  you  down  ?"  she  asked. 
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"No'm,  we  walked,"  William  replied. 

"Walked !  On  this  hot  afternoon.  Did  your  mother  say 
that  you  might  come?" 

"Yes'm,"   Alary   answered,   before   William   had   time. 

Did  Grandma  note  the  tell-tale  droop  of  the  eyes?  Did 
she  see  William's  big-  blue  eyes  open  wide?  Did  she  notice 
how  quiet  the  little  ones  were?     If  she  did,  she  said  nothing". 

It  wasn't  a  very  satisfactory  call  they  made.  It  had  al- 
ways been  so  good  to  get  to  Grandma's.  One  was  sure  of  such 
a  good  big  slice  of  Grandma's  bread  with  plenty  of  sugar  upon 
it  and  bread  at  home  was  never  half  as  tempting.  But  the 
bread  seemed  to  choke  to-day  and  even  a  drink  from  the  great 
stone-walled  well,  that  never  had  been  known  to  fail  in  the 
dryest  weather,  did  not  satisfy  thirst  to-day.  Grandma  ad- 
mired the  little  Bible,  and  said  their  new  ginghams  were 
pretty,  and  asked  what  mother  was  doing.  But  conversation 
did  not  seem  easy  and  soon  Mary  said  she  thought  they 
must  go.  Never  before  had  either  of  them  been  known  to 
suggest  that  it  might  be  time  to  leave  Grandma's.  Mother 
had  always  been  there  to  do  it,  all  too  soon  to  suit  them. 
Grandma  urged  that  they  had  not  had  time  to  rest.  She  did 
not  know  that  an  uneasy  conscience  made  rest  impossible. 

So  they  started  on  their  homeward  way.  It  was  a  relief 
to  feel  that  they  were  beyond  the  possibility  of  further  ques- 
tions from  Grandma  which  might  let  her  know  how  naughty 
they  had  been.  In  the  first  cross-street  a  cow  stood  switch- 
ing flies  and  chewing  her  cud.  Could  they  pass  her?  She 
stood  with  her  head  toward  them  and,  Oh,  horrors !  Her 
horns  were  tipped  with  brass.  That  certainly  meant  that  she 
was  a  very  cross,  wicked  cow,  and  the  brass  caps  were  there 
to  keep  her  sharp  horns  from  hurting  quite  so  badly.  But 
what  could  they  do?  Thev  must  go  home.  Thev  could  at 
least  cross  to  the  other  side  of  the  street.  This  done,  they 
grasped  hands  tighter,  and  made  a  bold.  run.  From  a  safe 
distance  they  looked  back  to  see  bossy  still  switching  flies  and 
chewing  her  cud.    On  they  trudged  with  beating  hearts. 

"Hello,  Mary,  where  are  you  going?" 

Over  her  front  gate  hung  Pearl  James.     Pearl  was  a  very 
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much  grown  up  little  girl,  so  Mary  drew  herself  up  with  dig- 
nity and  answered. 

"We've  been  to  call  at  my  grandmother's  and  now  we're 
going  home." 

"Had  Pearl  seen  them  run  from  the  cow?"  she  wondered. 

But  Pearl  had  not,  for  she  had  just  come  out  to  the  gate. 

"Oh,  I've  got  the  very  nicest,  new  game.  It's  called  sliced 
animals.  I've  got  'em  all  put  together  on  the  parlor  floor. 
Won't  you  come  in  and  see?" 

"Thank  you,  I  think  we  can't.     We  must  get  home." 

"Oh,  it  won't  take  but  a  minute  to  look  at  them.  I  tell 
you  all  the  animals  are  put  together.  There's  an  elephant  and 
a  lion — " 

"Oh,  yes,  Mary,  let's  see  the  elphant,"  chimed  in  William. 

So  Mary,  already  weakening,  was  persuaded,  and  in  they 
went.  After  the  animals  had  been  seen  and  the  little  Bible 
shown  to  Pearl,  they  again  took  up  their  journey.  It  seemed 
so  much  further  going  home  than  it  had  coming  down.  They 
went  in  by  the  carriage  gate,  as  they  had  come  out,  for  it 
stood  open  and  the  catch  on  the  other  gate  was  too  high  to 
reach.  In  their  joy  at  reaching  home,  their  load  of  anxiety 
began  to  lift  and  when  they  found  their  mother  cracking  nuts 
on  a  great  stone  near  the  side  door,  they  rushed  forward  to 
join  her.  They  had  sat  upon  the  porch  steps  feasting  for 
some  time  when  their  mother  suddenly  said,  "Why,  children, 
I  didn't  know  Bertha  put  those  dresses  on  you  before  she 
went."     Then  the  whole  story  came  out. 

"My  babies,  do  you  mean  that  you  have  walked  all  that 
distance,  in  this  hot  sun  since  William  came  down  to  the 
nursery?"  she  exclaimed. 

They  assented,  and  in  her  joy  at  having  them  safely  back 
their  punisment  was  only  a  serious  talk,  ending  in  a  promise 
never  to  leave  the  yard  again  without  permission. 

Two  very  tired  children  went  willingly  to  bed  that  night, 
and  slept,  not  the  "sleep  of  the  just,"  but  of  the  physically 
exhausted.  •  J.  G.,  '07. 
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Why  Do  I  Experience  Difficulty  in  Writing  Compositions? 

Composition  writing"  is  a  a  pleasure  rather  than  a  task, 
for  me ;  nevertheless,  I  find  many  difficulties  in  my  way.  I 
have  written  compositions  in  a  careless  manner  for  so  long-, 
that  now,  when  I  am  interested  in  the  work,  and  wish  to  be 
capable  of  writing  a  good  composition,  my  pleasure  is  marred 
by  my  former  careless  methods.  All  my  difficulties  lie  mostly 
in  rr^self  and  are  due  to  my  habit  of  thinking  in  a  careless 
manner  which  does  not  aid  me  in  my  plan  of  work ;  however, 
some  of  my  difficulties  are  due  to  my  lack  of  proper  training 
while  in  the  grammar  grade  and  high  school,  and  this  lack 
of  training  is,  in  a  way.  responsible  for  my  habits  of  thinking-. 
Under  the  latter  trouble,  which  I  have  said,  is  lack  of  train- 
ing, lie  two  smaller  troubles,  lack  of  experience  and  capability. 
If  I  had  received  proper  training,  I  would  have  had  useful  ex- 
perience and  my  thoughts  would  have  been  developed  by  right 
methods  in  the  direction  of  clear  thinking. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  tell  sincerely  and  clearly,  the  difficul- 
ties that  mar  the  pleasure  of  my  composition  work.  The 
first,  due  to  my  habits  of  thinking,  is  my  inability  to  express 
myself  in  good,  pure  English.  I  know  in  my  own  mind  the 
idea  I  wish  to  express,  but  the  expressing  is  a  different  mat- 
ter. As  soon  as  some  one  puts  into  good  English  my  thoughts, 
my  mind  feels  cleared ;  but  while  trying  to*  express  myself  all 
is  confused  and  my  expression  is  as  confused  as  is  my  mind. 
If  I  were  a  more  careful  thinker,  this  would  not  be  the  case. 

This  confused  thinking  leads  to  another  trouble,  my  tend- 
ency to  wander  from  my  theme.  I  start  with  one  subject  in 
mind,  but  before  I  have  written  or  talked  long,  I  find  I  have 
said  nothing  to  establish  my  theme;  instead,  I  have  unwit- 
tingly drawn  my  listener's  mind  away  from  the  theme.  This 
is  allied  to  my  fault  of  saying  too  much,  which  latter  is  due 
both  to  myself  and  to  my  poor  training.  Had  I  not  been  per- 
mitted to  wander  on  indefinitely  without  criticism,  I  would  not 
have  fallen  into  this  habit,  but  would  have  learned  to  think 
clearly,  briefly,  and  to  the  point.  Perhaps  my  habits  of  care- 
less thinking  are  due  to  the  rapidity  with  which  I  work.  If 
this   is   true,   the    only   way   to    make    my    composition    work 
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more  of  a  pleasure  is  to  think  and  work  more  slowly,  for  un- 
fortunately working-  quickly,  which  might  be  an  aid  to  some, 
is  only  a  draw-back  to  me,  as  I  cannot  work  quickly  and  well. 
I  think  these  faults  named,  trouble  in  expressing  my  thought 
in  good  English,  my  tendency  to  wander  from  my  theme  and 
to  say  too  much  that  is  of  no  aid  to  me,  and  writing  too  swift- 
ly, all  result  directly  from  my  habits  of  careless  thinking,  and 
these  limitations  cause  me  to  experience  difficulty  in  writing 
compositions. 

The  habits  of  thinking,  unfortunately,  are  not  my  only 
obstacles,  for  I  have  another  list  of  trials  which  are  due  to  my 
lack  of  training.  The  first  in  this  class  is  my  lack  of  practice 
in  outlining.  Without  an  outline,  I  should  not  be  able  to  form 
a  good  foundation  for  my  composition.  Lack  of  practice  in 
outlining  interferes  with  the  arrangement  of  my  paper;  my 
transitions  are  thus  rendered  crude,  and  I  am  dissatisfied  with 
the  general  character  of  my  work.  If,  in  order,  to  overcome 
this  fault,  I  try  to  make  my  technique  more  nearly  perfect  by 
means  of  models,  my  sentences  are  stiff,  mechanical,  and  un- 
natural. My  '"made  to  order"  sentences  are  lacking  in  sin- 
cerity and  freshness.  If  I  were  able  to  make  pleasing  transi- 
tions, wnite  well  proportioned  and  interesting  introductions, 
I  would  naturally  be  able  to  form  easy,  graceful  conclusions. 
I  am  not  able  to  do  these  things  owing  to  the  fact  that  both 
my  habits  of  thinking  and  my  training,  have  been  at  fault. 
Nevertheless,  although  I  do  experience  all  the  difficulties  I 
have  mentioned,  composition  work  is  to  me  a  pleasure  rather 
than  a  task.  R.  P..  '08. 


A  New  Edition  of  Ben  Jonson's  Poems.* 


It  is  rather  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  average  student  of 
English  literature  knows  comparatively  little  of  Ben  Jonson  as 
a  lyric  poet.  To  most  of  us  he  is  known  as  a  dramatist  of  the 
classical  school,  a  contemporary  of  Shakespeare,  but  utterly  op- 
posed to  him  in  thought,  being  a  decided  classicist  with  no 


*Standard  edition  of  the  Complete  Works  of  Ben  Jonson 
in  nine  octavo  volumes.     Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 
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sympathy  for  the  methods  of  the  romantic  school.  We  know 
and  hear  often  of  Herrick,  Lovelace,  Donne,  Suckling-,  Mar- 
lowe, Green,  and  other  minor  poets  of  Jonson's  time,  but  very 
few  of  the  latter's  lyrics  are. familiar.  The  critics  have  waxed 
hot  in  discussion  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets,  but  small  thought 
has  been  given  to  Jonson.  Very  few  of  his  songs  are  given  in 
collections  and  anthologies.  Palgrave  choses  but  three  for  his 
"Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  and  Lyrics,''  while  Arber  devotes 
only  a  tenth  of  the  whole  book  to  the  poet  whose  name  he  gives 
to  his  Anthology.  This  would  certainly  seem  to  give  rise  to 
the  conclusion  that  Jonson  was  not  a  true  lyrical  poet  or  he 
would  not  have  been  so  disregarded.  This  new  scholarly  ed- 
ition, bringing  together  for  the  first  time  all  the  lyrical  work 
of  this  poet,  will  make  possible  a  clearer  definition  of  his  place 
in  the  development  of  English  poetry ;  especially,  of  his  contri- 
bution to  the  Elizabethan  lyric,  which  is  rightly  appreciated 
only  when  we  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  English  lyric  has 
passed  through  various  stages  of  development. 

The  earliest  beginnings  were  in  the  early  Anglo-Saxon 
period  when  there  was  no  true  conception  of  the  lyric,  when 
there  were  only  snatches  here  and  there  intermingled  with 
narrative.  This  is  also  true  of  the  Middle  English  period,  the 
time  of  Chaucer.  It  was  only  a  foreshadowing  of  what  was  to 
come,  "the  twittering  of  birds  before  dawn."  Not  until  the 
Renaissance  did  the  lyric  attain  any  degree  of  perfection.  Then 
Spencer  first  struck  the  subjective  note.  Hitherto  the  English 
lyric  had  been  largely  an  imitation  of  the  Italian  and  French. 
Petrarch  had  been  the  model  of  the  English  poets,  but  now  the 
natural  distinctive  lyric  began  to  develop.  A  host  of  minor 
poets  arose  who  sang  spontaneously  of  their  passing  emotions. 
In  these  early  Elizabethan  lyrics,  such  as  Herrick's  or  Love- 
lace's, there  is  no  depth  of  passion,  the  charm  is  in  the  lightness 
of  touch,  the  mere  joy  of  life  which  prevades  these  gay,  trifling 
but  delicious  songs.  But  it  is  a  little  later  that  the  more  mod- 
ern lyric,  the  forerunner  of  the  nineteenth  century  lyric,  is  first 
heard.  With  Jonson  a  new  element  appears.  There  is  a  check 
upon  the  exuberance  and. spontaneity  of  Herrick  and  the  poets 
of  his  type.  A  classical  restraint  enters  into  our  poetry  with 
Jonson  who  went  back  to  the  Latin  poets  for  his  models.  With 
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Donne  and  Shakespeare  a  more  intensely  subjective  element 
is  seen,  a  reflective,  thoughtful  mood  is  felt,  and  the  lyric  has 
attained  another  phase. 

Without  tracing  it  further,  let  us  form  our  definition  of  a 
lyric.  Its  principal  characteristics  are  first  of  all  musical  qual- 
ity,  since  it  was  originally  meant  to  be  sung.  It  may  have  any 
metre,  any  form,  but  it  must  have  this  singing  quality.  Then, 
too,  it  must  be  subjective  in  tone.  This  has  another  meaning 
than  simply  the  expression  of  the  mind,  emotions,  and  feelings 
of  the  poet.  This  very  subjectivity  combined  with  the  sing- 
ing quality  should  play  upon  the  feelings  of  the  reader,  arous- 
ing in  him  the  same  emotions  with  which  the  poet  was  inspired 
when  he  wrote.  The  mind  of  the  reader  should  be  like  an  in- 
strument played  upon  by  the  skillful  hand  of  the  poet. 

And  now,  though  we  have  treated  this  large  subject  but 
superficially,  perhaps  we  understand  it  sufficiently  to  test  the 
lyrics  of  J  on  son  and  see  whether  or  not  he  is  rated  at  his  full 
value.  Let  us  begin  with  the  love  poetry,  which  until  Jonson's 
time,  was  the  most  important.  Probably  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  all  is  the  familiar  "Song  to  Celia,"  whose  musical 
setting  is  fittingly  beautiful. 

"Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes, 

And  I  will  pledge  with  mine ; 
Or  leave  a  kiss  but  in  the  cup 

And  I'll  not  look  for  wine.  .    .■ 

The  thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise 

Doth  ask  a  drink  divine ; 
But  might  I  of  Jove's  nectar  sup, 

I  would  not  change  for  thine. 

I  sent  thee  late  a  rosy  wreath, 

Not  so  much  honoring  thee. 
As  giving  it  a  hope  that  there 

It  could  not  wither'd  be  ; 
But  thou  thereon  didst  only  breathe 

And  sent'st  it  back  to  me ; 
Since  when  it  grows,  and  smells,  I  swear, 

Not  of  itself  but  thee !" 
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The  best  way  to  appreciate  the  rythmical  quality  of  lyrical 
poetry  is  to  read  it  aloud.  Applying  this  test,  we  certainly 
feel  that  the  music  of  the  metre  and  words  of  this  poem  are 
most  harmonious.  And,  although  the  purely  subjective  note 
is  not  heard  so  much  in  Jon  so  n  as  in  many  of  the  other  poets  of 
his  time,  the  effect  upon  us  is  certainly  sure  proof  that  this 
song  is  a  genuine  lyric.  Certain  of  the  critics  have  protested 
that  many  of  these  poems  are  direct  translations  from  the  Latin 
poets,  but  surely  Jonson  has  made  them  his  own  by  his 
delicacy  of  thought  and  exquisite  taste.  Certainly,  when  we 
notice  the  beauty  of  his  allusions,  we  do  not  regret  his  vast 
classical  knowledge,' as  some  writers  would  have  us. 

Another  very  graceful  .song  to  Celia  is  the  one  beginning: 

"Come,  my  Celia,  let  us  prove 
While  we  may  the  sports  of  love, 
Time  will  not  be  ours  forever, 
He  at  length  our  good  will  sever. 
Spend  not  then  his  gifts  in  vain, 
Suns  that  set  may  rise  again, 
But  if  once  we  lose  this  light, 
'Tis  with  us  perpetual  night.'' 

In  this  lyric  as  well  as  in  so  many  of  the  songs  from  the 
masques,  such  as  the  song  of  the  Graces  in  the  "Hue  and  Cry 
after  Cupid/' 

("Beauties,  have  you  seen  this  toy 
Called  Love,  a  little  boy, 
Almost  naked,  wanton,  blind, 
Cruel  now,  and  then  as  kind? 
If  he  be  amongst  ye,  say 
He  is  Venus'  runaway.") 

there  is  the  treatment  of  love  and  of  classical  subjects  so  ad- 
mired at  the  time,  the  grateful,  light,  Cupid-inspired  love,  with- 
out depth,  but  altogether  charming  and  delightful.  In  this 
vein  is  the  description  of  Charis  in  "Her  Triumph  :" 
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"Do  but  look  on  her  eyes !  They  do  light 

All  that  Love's  World  compriseth  ! 
Do  but  look  on  her  hair !  It  is  bright 

As  Love's  star  when  it  riseth ! 
Do  but  mark!  Her  forehead's  smoother 

Than  words  that  soothe  her! 
And  from  her  arched  brov/s,  such  a  grace 

Sheds  itself  through  the  face, 
As  alone  there  triumphs,  to  the  life, 
All  the  g'ain,  all  the  good,  of  th'  Elements'  strife. 

Have  you  seen  but  a  bright  lily  grow, 

Before  rude  hands  have  touched  it? 
Have  you  marked  but  the  fall  o'  the  sun 

Before  the  soil  hath  smutched  it? 
Have  you  felt  the  wool  of  beaver, 

Or  swan's  down,  ever? 
Or  have  smelt  o'  the  bud  o'  the  briar, 

Or) the  'nard  in  the  fire? 
Or  have  tasted  the  bag  o'  the  bee? 
O,  so  white !  O,  so  soft !  O,  so  sweet !  is  she." 

This  song  is  very  charming,  even  though  we  do  not  per- 
haps appreciate  the  elaborate  and  highly  polished  description 
of  the  lady  love  as  much  as  the  ardent  lover  of  the  seventeenth 
century  did.  But  the  smooth  flow  of  the  rhythm,  with  its 
slight  irregularities,  constitutes  a  never-failing  delight  in  so 
many  of  these  lyrics.  The  thought  is  not  the  chief  thing,  but 
the  emotion  aroused  is  all-important.  Fori  this  reason  the  form 
is  always  to  be  critised  and  Jonson's  lyrics  are  almost  always 
delightful  in  this  respect.  In  the  masque  "The  Gypsies  Meta- 
morphosed," there  is  a  song  particularly  good  in  its  metre  as 
well  as  in  the  cleverness  of  the  ideas : 

"To  the  old,  long  life  and  treasure. 
To  the  young,  all  health  and  pleasure. 

To  the  fair,  their  face 

With  eternal  grace, 
And  the  soul  to  be  loved  at  leisure. 
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To  the  witty,  all  clear  mirrors. 
To  the  foolish,  their  dark  errors. 

To  the  loving-  sprite, 

A  secure  delight. 
To  the  jealous,  his  own  false  terrors." 

There  is  rhythmical  swing  in  these  lines  according  well 
with  the  words,  which  are  after  the  manner  of  a  toast. 

Before  leaving  the  love  lyrics  entirely,  we  must  not  fail  to 
mention  the  very  charming  song  of  "The  Nymph's  Passion," 
which  begins : — 

"I  love  and  he  loves  me  again. 

Yet  dare  I  not  tell  who, 
For  if  the  nyniphs  should  know  my  swain 
I  fear  they'd  love  him  too ; 
Yet  if  he  be  not  known, 
That  pleasure  is  as  good  as  none, 
For  that's  a  narrow  joy  is  but  our  own." 

We  could  dwell  at  great  length  on  these  graceful  love 
songs,  so  full  of  classical  ideas,  recalling  Horace's  odes. We 
are  loath  to  leave  such  charming  lines  as : 

"I  beheld  her  one  day 
When  her  look  outflourished  May." 

and 

"Look,  look  is  he  not  fair, 

And  fresh  and  fragrant  too, 
As  summer  sky,  or  purged  air, 

And  looks  as  lilies  do 
That  were  this  morning  blown." 

There  is  much  sweetness  and  beauty  in  these  lyrical 
snatches,  but  we  must  consider  another  kind  of  lyric,  the  more 
thoughtful,  in  which  the  subjective  element  enters  more 
strongly.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  a. song  from  "Under- 
woods:" ,      ;  !,    i  ;  :  j  liisfliSyfil 
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"It  is  not  growing  like  a  tree 

In  bulk,  doth  make  man  better  be ; 

Or  standing  long  an  oak,  three  hundred  years, 

To  fall  a  log  at  last,  dry,  bald  and  sear, 

A  lily  of  a  day 

Is  fairer  far  in  May. 
Although  it  fall  and  die  that  night ; 
It  was  the  plant  and  flower  of  light. 
In  small  proportion  we  just  beauties  see 
And  in  short  measures  life  may  perfect  be." 

This  same  subjective  mood  is  felt  in  the  ode: — 

"Where  dost  thou  careless  lie 

Buried  in  ease  and  sloth  ? 
Knowledge  that  sleeps  doth  die, 

And  this  security, 
It  is  the  common  moth 

That  eats  on  wits  and  arts  and  so  destroys  both." 

In  these  poems  we  see  quite  another  phase  of  Jonson's 
character,  not  the  gay,  love  lyrist,  but  the  reflective,  contem- 
plative poet. 

Still  more  beautiful  than  either  the  love  lyrics  or  the  grave 
poems  are  two  of  Aeglamour's  songs  in  the  "Sad  Shephard." 
In  one  he  sings  of  Love  and  Death. 

"Tho'  I  am  young  and  cannot  tell 
Either  what  Death  or  Love  is  well, 
Yet  I  have  heard  they  both  have  darts, 
And  both  do  aim  at  human  hearts. 
And  then  again  I  have  been  told 
Love  wounds  with  heat,  as  Death  with  cold, 
So  that  I  fear  they  do  but  bring 
Extremes  to  touch  and  mean  one  thing." 

In  this  the  lyrical  charm  is  strikingly  present,  but  it  is  in 
the  opening  song  of  Aeglamour  that  Jonson  perhaps  reaches 
his  greatest  height  as  a  lyric  poet,  in  the  beautiful  song,  pas- 
toral in  tone,  describing  the  passage  of  Earine  through  the 
forest.  1       i      '      ,       ; 
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"Here  she  was  wont  to  go !  and  here !  and  here ! 

Just  where  the  daisies,  pinks,  and  violets  grow. 

The  world  may  find  the  spring  by  following'  her 

For  other  print  her  fairy  steps  n'er  left. 

Her  treading  would  not  bend  a  blade  of  grass 

Or  shake  the  downy  blue-bell  from  its  stalk, 

But  like  the  soft  west  wind  she  shot  along, 

And  where  she  went  the  flowers  took  thickest  root, 

As  she  had  sowed  them  with  her  odourous  feet." 

There  is  a  delicacy,  a  daintiness,  in  this  lyric  not  to  be  sur- 
passed. The  exquisite  imagery,  and  the  beauty  of  the  lan- 
guage and  rhythm  make  this  poem  remarkably  beautiful.  One 
is  reminded  of  Tennyson  in  the  description,  as  well  as  in  the 
lines  from  the  vision  of  Delight,  descriptive  of  Night : 

"Yet  let  it  like  an  odour  rise 

To  all  the  senses  here, 
And  fall  like  sleep  upon  their  eyes 

Or  music  in  their  ear." 

Although  it  is  impossible  thoroughly  to  know  Jonson's 
lyrics  from  so  short  a  survey,  we  may  surely  judge  from  these 
songs,  which  are  among  the  best  he  has  written,  whether  or 
not  he  is  a  triue  lyric  poet,  whether  or  not  the  critics  do  well  to 
pass  him  over  as  so  many  of  them  do,  with  but  scant  notice. 
We  have  seen  that  the  musical  quality  is  found  in  these  lyrics, 
and,  although  the  purely  subjective  element  is  not  so  notice- 
able, yet  the  contagion  of  mood,  the  arousing  of  emotions  is 
surely  a  sufficient  basis  for  declaring  them  genuine  lyrics.  If 
this  be  the  case,  we  only  wish  for  the  time  when  "rare  Ben 
Jonson"  comes  into  the  full  appreciation  which  he  deserves  as 
a  lyrist. 

H.  C.  M.,  '05. 


"Treasure  Island.' 


The  chief  reason  I  have  for  liking  "Treasure  Island"  is  the 
fact  that  my  interest  never  lagged.  There  are  reasons  for  this. 
In  the  first  place,  there  are  no  long  descriptions  which  have  to 
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be  waded  through.  I  do  not  mean  there  are  no  descriptions, 
for  there  are ;  but  the  story  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  narrative 
with  only  a  few  descriptions  which  are  necessary  to  the  set- 
ting. The  fact  that  the  narrative  takes  the  form  of  an  auto- 
biography written  by  the  youngest  of  the  chief  characters  also 
tends  to  make  the  story  more  interesting.  Another  reason  I 
have  for  liking  the  book  is  the  number  of  episodes  which  kept 
me  in  suspense  throughout  the  story.  It  has  one  of  the  best 
plots  of  any  book  I  have  ever  read  and  is  told  in  the  most  inter- 
esting way.  Although  this  style  of  book  is  not  my  choice,  yet 
there  is  a  fascination  in  the  characters  which  kept  me  reading 
on  until  I  had  seen  what  became  of  everyone. 

M.  B.,  '08. 


"Pride  and  Prejudice. 


Probably  if  this  book  had  not  been  required  in  our  English 
course  I  would  not  yet  have  read  it.  But,  since  I  have  read  it, 
I  am  not  at  all  sorry  it  wras  required,  for  I  became  interested 
from  the  beginning.  T  do  not  know  why,  since  the  characters 
introduced  at  the  first  were  not  at  all  pleasing  to  me.  How- 
even,  it  was  not  so  long  before  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Darcy, 
who,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most  interesting  character  in  the 
whole  book.  Yet  my  first  impression  was  not  pleasant,  for  I 
judged  him  from  the  opinions  of  others  in  the  book  and  espe- 
cially from  those  of  Elizabeth  Bonnet,  who  so  far  had  held  my 
chief  interest.  At  this  time  he  appeared  extremely  selfish  and 
conceited,  even  rude  on  one  occasion.  But  this  rudeness  was 
due  to  his  prejudice  towards  the  people  whom  he  was  among. 
He  was  of  very  good  family  and  considered  himself  much 
above  these  people,  a  sense  of  superiority  which  led  to  many 
complications,  for,  much  against  his  desire.,  he  fell  in  love  with 
Elizabeth,  whose  parents  he  most  heartily  despised,  because 
of  their  lack  of  culture.  Hard  as  he  tried  to  fight  against  this 
love,  he  found  it  usieless,  so  he  took  the  opposite  course  and 
fought  equally  hard  against  his  prejudice  and  pride.  He  over- 
came both  finally,  and,  in  the  end,  developed  a  most  noble  char- 
acter. It  is  this  development  of  character  which  interested  me 
most  in  the  book. 

R.  S.  D.,  "08. 
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'The  Deliverance. 


"The  Deliverance,"  by  Ellen  Glasco,  has  been  said  to  be 
the  book  of  the  year.  This  fact  does  not  make  me  care  more 
for  the  book,  but  any  one  who  has  read  it  carefully  will  readily 
understand  why  this  well  written  and  strong-  book  has  been  so 
much  discussed  and  so  widely  read.  It  is  for  its  strength,  both 
in  characters  and  plot,  that  I  care  for  the  work.  Strength  in 
hatred  and  wrongdoing,  but  later  on,  in  a  love  which  influences 
for  good,  is  the  keynote  of  the  book.  I  admire  "The  Deliver- 
ance" intensely,  in  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  intricate  plot. 
One  cannot  guess  the  crisis  and  conclusion  from  reading  half 
way  through  the  book,  so  excellent  is  the  development  of  the 
plot  that  the  exciting  forces  comes  with  an  overwhelming  pow- 
er upon  the  reader.  The  plot  is  excellent,  but  if  the  characters 
were  not  as  superior  as  the  plot,  the  book  would  lose  one-half 
of  its  power ;  however,  I  may  safely  say  that  no  fault  can  be 
found  with  the  character-development  of  Ellen  Glasco's  novel. 
The  "hero"  and  "heroine"  are  well  drawn  and  hold  the  reader's 
attention  from  prologue  to  epilogue  by  reason  of  their  absorb- 
ing personalities.  The  absence  of  flowery  language  is  a  nota- 
ble factor  in  the  descriptive  power  of  the  book — simple,  withal 
vivid  and  beautiful,  the  descriptions  form  one  of  the  most 
charming  features  of  "The  Deliverance."  The  beauty  of  char- 
acter in  the  heroine  and  the  power  of  environment  opposed  to 
hereditary  influence  in  the  hero,  are  clearly  defined.  The  read- 
er's attention  is  held  by  each  trifling  personality  and  peculiar- 
ity, yet  there  are  no  tiresome  and  unnecessary-  details.  The 
strong  contrasts  force  the  author's  meaning  upon  the  mind  of 
the  reader  clearly  and  thus  help  to  make  the  book  impressive. 
This  novel  is  sporting,  strong,  full  of  dramatic  situations  with- 
out being  excessively  romantic ;  has  a  vein  of  humor  running 
through  it,  and  by  the  very  presentation  of  evil,  the  conquer- 
ing of  hatred  by  a  redeeming  love,  the  book  exerts  a  moral  in- 
fluence upon  the  reader's  mind.  These  are  the  qualities  which 
have  given  "The  Deliverance"  a  leading  place  in  the  book- 
kingdom  and  has  caused  me  to  think  this  a  more  pleasing  novel 
than  any  other  I  have  read  this  year. 

R.  P.,  '08. 
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'New  Arabian  Nights." 


"The  Arabian  Nights" — what  pleasant  memeories  cluster 
around  that  name — memories  that  take  us  back  to  the  days 
when  we  poured  over  its  pages  with  an  interest  and  fascina- 
tion that  was  intensely  real  and  scarcely  ever  touches  us  now. 
Doubtless,  Stevenson  had  experienced  these  delightful  mo- 
ments and  they  had  suggested  the  nature,  or  at  least  the  title 
of  his  book.  In  the  "New  Arabian  Nights"  appears  the  same 
spirit  of  adventure  and  excitement  that  charmed  us  in  the 
other.  Its  mysterious  plots  and  characters,  that  warn  us  of 
something  unusual  to  come,  weave  the  same  spell  about  us, 
with  this  difference.  Our  childhood  tale,  laid  in  unknown 
places,  was  utterly  impossible  and  could  never  have  happened. 
Strange  to  say,  this  adds  to  its  charms.  On  the  other  hand, 
Stevenson's  stories  are  laid  in  scenes  more  or  less  familiar  to 
us,  and  deal  with  events  and  characters,  which,  while  very  im- 
probable, are  not  at  all  impossible.  I  must  confess,  that  in  spite 
of  its  fascinating  character,  the  book  somewhat  disappointed 
me,  possibly  because  I  constantly  compared  it  with  the  original 
"Arabian  Nights."  For  one  who  has  never  read  the  older 
tales,  the  book  has  enoug-h  of  adventures,  romance  and  mys- 
tery woven  together  to  suit  an)7  reader  of  fiction. 

M.  A.  S.,  '08. 
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Editorial. 


To  a  college  strident  of  the  last  decade,  the  prominence 
given  to  English  on  the  curriculum,  does  not  seem  startling  or 
unusual.  But  let  him  seek  the  beginning  of  this  pre-eminence, 
and  he  will  find  it  is  of  very  recent  date — 1876.  And  if  he  carry 
his  investigation  into  secondary  schools,  he  will  learn  that  their 
four-year  course  of  English  is  only  the  product  of  the  last  fif- 
teen years.  Till  this  century  the  English-speaking  people  has 
never  educated  its  youth  in  the  mother  tongue,  but  like  other 
modern  nations,  drilled  them  thoroughly  in  the  tongues  of 
those  people  who  had  once  dominated  not  only  the  world  of 
sense  but  the  world  of  thought.  Now  France,  Italy,  Germany, 
England,  and  America  are  wakening  up  to  the  possibilities  of 
greatness  dormant  in  their  own  vernacular,  foreign  to  that  of 
either  the  Greeks  or  Romans.  A  reaction  then  has  set  in. 
Greek  and  Latin,  which  ruled  the  entire  world  of  learning,  are 
supplanted  in  a  large  measure  by  the  native  tongue. 

One  gathers  some  idea  of  the  gradual  substitution  of  Eng- 
lish instruction  in  America  by  reading  George  R.  Carpenter's 
book,  "The  Teaching  of  English,"  a  recent  publication.  In 
developing  the  subject,  the  writer  goes  back  to  the  time  when 
Latin  was  the  recognized  language  of  Europe  in  institutions 
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of  learning"  and  in  commercial  intercourse  and  matters  of  gov- 
ernment. A  change  came  in  the  twelfth  century:  Provence 
wrote  her  literature  in  her  own  language  ;  other  lands  followed  ; 
Dante  used  the  Italian  for  his  Divine  Comedy.  But  it  was 
not  until  the  eighteenth  century  that  a  substitute  in  the  educa- 
tional field  was  found  for  Latin  and  Greek.  Then  through 
mathematics,  natural  sciences,  and  history,  the  necessary  drill 
and  discipline  were  obtained ;  and  English  crept  into  our 
schools.  '  There  was  no  history  of  the  language,  no  history  of 
its  literature,  but  only  the  best  use  of  it  in  translation.  Eng- 
lish instruction  had  yet  no  system.  This  was  the  work  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

As  a  pre-requisite  for  admission  to  college,  the  idea  of 
grammatical  correctness — a  knowledge  of  the  syntactical  law 
and  the  logical  analysis  of  a  sentence — and  upheld  it  for  half  a 
century.  Then  this  standard  was  abandoned  and  rhetorical 
correctness  was  adopted.  The  change  dates  from  1874,  when 
Harvard  instituted  an  entrance  examination  in  English.  There 
must  be  clearness  and  accuracy  in  expression.  But  the  century 
adopted  still  another  norm  about  1894.  At  this  time  Yale  re- 
quired a  knowledge  of  the  elementarv  facts  of  English  litera- 
ture, and  chose  as  a  basis  for  examination  a  list  of  English 
classics,  recognizing,  however,  the  usefulness  of  grammar  and 
rhetoric. 

In  order  to  avoid  confusion  in  the  secondary  schools  by  the 
varied  requirements,  the  large  colleges  combined  their  efforts. 
In  1889,  the  New  England  Commission  of  Colleges  made  a  uni- 
form list  of  books  for  college  entrance :  and  organization  of 
English  in  secondary  schools  was  stimulated.  In  1893,  the 
colleges  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  came  to  a  similar 
agreement.  In  1894,  the  work  done  by  the  National  Commit- 
tee of  Ten  on  Secondary  Schools  completed  the  organization, 
making  English  a  continuous  course,  not  separated  as  it  had 
once  been  into  elocution,  oratory,  grammar,  composition,  and 
rhetoric. 

Even  now  the  question  as  to  the  time  alotted  for  the  study 
of  our  mother  tongue  in  colleges  and  in  secondary  schools  is 
far  from  settled.  The  organization  is  of  too  recent  origin  to 
affirm  its  ultimate  success.     After  generations  of  reverent  pur- 
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suit  of  the  classics,  always  giving-  them  first  place,  we  cannot 
throw  them  down  at  once  and  trample  them,  setting  up  our 
vernacular  in  their  place.  But  in  the  future  the  proportion  of 
time  given  to  the  classics  as  compared  with  that  given  to  our 
own  tongue  will  probably  be  more  nearly  equal  than  in  the 
past. 


With  this  number  the  work  of  the  present  "Sorosis"  staff 
is  ended,  and  the  mind  involuntarily  turns  to  review  the  year. 
How  swiftly  it  seems  now  to  have  flown,  and  to  have  taken 
with  it  the  grind  of  the  task.  Only  a  memory  of  the  pleasure 
derived  and  the  kindness  shown,  tends  to  remain.  The  design 
made  especially  for  the  cover  of  our  paper,  the  constant  help 
and  assistance  of  two  members  of  the  faculty,  and  the  material 
contributed  monthly  by  the  students,  are  prominent  in  this 
recollection.  Now  at  parting  the  "Sorosis"  thanks  its  friends 
for  their  interest  in  the  past,  wishes  them  a  vacation  full  of 
pleasure  and  free  of  care,  and  hopes  to  retain  their  good-will, 
not  only  next  year,  but  every  year  of  its  existence. 

The  "Sorosis"  staff  elected  for  1904-05  is  as  follows  : 

Helen  Moore,  '05 Editor-in-Chief 

Assistant  Editors : 

Verna  Maud  Madtes,  '06 Literary 

D.  Marean  Walker,  '07  ....  Personals,  Alumnae,  College  Notes 

Harriet  Bower  Kerr,  '05 Business  Manager 

Edith  Gray,  '06 Assistant  Business  Manager 


Music  Notes. 


A  marked  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  singing  at 
chapel  exercises  since  the  installation  of  the  organ. 

Bach's  cantata.  "God  Goeth  Up,"  was  given  on  Ascension 
Sunday  for  the  first  time  in  Pittsburg.  Miss  Ruth  Hay,  the 
soprano  soloist  of  the  evening,  had  the  assistance  during  the 
service  of  Miss  Mary  Shrom  and  Miss  Majorie  C.  Kiel.     Mem- 
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bers  of  the  Pittsburg  Symphony  Orchestra  also  assisted  in  the 
accompaniments. 

A  interesting  program  is  being  arranged  for  the  annual 
concert. 

During  the  month  of  June,  Mr.  Napier  will  assume  Mr. 
Lemare's  place  at  Carnegie  Music  Hall,  giving  in  all,  eight  or- 
gan recitals. 


Alumnae. 

The  "Sorosis"  extends  sincere  sympatic  to  Miss  Harriet 
Duff  in  the  loss  of  her  father. 

Miss  Annie  D.  Montgomery,  A. B.  1902,  a  graduate  scholar 
of  1902-03  in  Philosophy  at  Cornell  University  on  the  scholar- 
ship won  by  essa}^s  written  for  her  Senior  class  work,  has  com- 
pleted her  second  }rear  of  work  at  the  University  for  a  Doctor's 
Degree. 

Miss  Petty  was  maid  of  honor  at  the  wedding  of  Miss  Mar- 
garet McCandless  and  Mr.  Charles  Sumner  Lambie  on  June  1. 

Among  the  recent  visitors  at  the  College  were  Misses  Ede- 
burn,  Littell  and  Fitzgibbon. 

Miss  Mary  Grier  Willson,  A.B.,  1903,  who  has  been  a 
scholar  in  English  at  Pennsylvania  Uuiversity  for  the  past  year 
on  a  scholarship  which  her  work  in  that  department  at  the  Col- 
lege obtained  for  her,  will  resume  her  graduate  course  after  a 
year's  rest  at  home. 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  Miss  Anna  Hunter  of  the  class 
of  1903,  will  move  with  her  family  to  Omaha  this  month. 

Miss  Ruth  Frances  Johnstin,  A.B.,  1903,  who  has  been  a 
graduate  student  in  chemistry  at  Bryn  Mawr  during  the  year 
1903-04,  has  accepted  a  position  as  teacher  of  Science  in  Chris- 
tian College,  Columbia,  Mo. 
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College  Notes. 


Standards  of  carnations  marked  the  pews  in  the  church, 
and  the  pulpit  was  massed  with  palms  and  white  flowers.  At 
the  home  of  the  bride's  parents  in  Atlantic  avenue,  where  a 
reception  followed,  roses  and  ferns  banked  the  mantels  and  the 
chandeliers  had  shades  of  pink.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Banks  will  be 
at  home  in  Friendship  avenue  after  June  23. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Laura  Southard  Shrom.  a  former 
member  of  1905,  and  Louis  Layton  Banks  took  place  Tuesday 
evening-,  May  17.  The  bride's  uncle.  Rev.  James  H.  Gardner 
of  Delaware,  performed  the  ceremony  in  the  Fourth  Presby- 
terian church.  As  the  wedding  party  entered  the  church  a 
quartette  sang  the  wedding-march  from  "Lohingrin;"  they 
also  chanted  the  prayer  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony. 
Miss  Mary  Alice  Shrom  was  maid  of  honor.  Among  the 
bridesmaids  were  Miss  Helen  C.  Moore  and  Miss  Harriet  B. 
Kerr. 

On  Friday  evening,  April  29th,  the  members  of  the  faculty 
were  hostesses  at  a  dance  given  in  honor  of  the  Seniors.  Dil- 
worth  Hall  was  most  artistically  decorated  in  brown  and  gold, 
while  the  dance  cards  were  extremely  pretty,  being  adorned 
with  "brown-eyed  Susans,"  the  class  flower  of  the  Seniors. 
Flinch  and  jack-straws  furnished  amusement  for  those  who 
did  not  dance.  Late  in  the  evening  refreshments  were  served 
in  the  dining-room,  where  the  decorations  were  'white  carna- 
tions and  irises.  The  evening  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all 
who  were  present. 

A  very  enjoyable  evening  was  spent  on  Friday,  May  13, 
when  the  Freshmen  entertained  in  honor  of  the  Seniors.  From 
the  middle  chandelier  were  draped  many  stripes  of  green  and 
white,  carried  to  the  different  parts  of  the  room.  The  affair 
was  in  the  form  of  a  "dance"  and  "flinch,"  and  the  platform 
was  arranged  for  the  flinch  players.  Several  tables  were  occu- 
pied throughout  the  evening.  The  colors  of  the  two  classes 
were  noticeable  in  the  refreshments.  Each  girl  carried  away 
with  her  a  very  dainty  dance-card  decorated  with  a  pen-and- 
ink  sketch,  representing  a  student  in  cap  and  gown,  beneath 
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which  was  the  Freshmen's  motto,  "Put  aside  dull  care,"  and  at 
the  side  of  which  were  two  carnations,  the  class  flower. 

The  Seniors  were  very  delightfully  entertained  by  their 
sister  class  on  May  6.  The  first  part  of  the  evening  was  spent 
in  unwinding  the  strings  of  the  gay-colored  spider-web,  which 
decorated  Dilworth  Hall.  Much  enjoyment  and  amusement 
were  derived  from  the  neatly  tied  packages  at  the  end  of  each 
string,  which  contained  appropriate  souvenirs  for  each  guest. 
Miss  Jean  Martin  was  the  first  to  untangle  her  cord,  and  was 
rewarded  with  a  "Christy"  book.  Later  in  the  evening  a  guess- 
ing game  occupied  the  minds  of  the  company  and  when  prizes 
were  announced  it  was  found  that  Miss  Elizabeth  Pew  was  the 
successful  "guesser."  After  dainty  refreshments  had  been 
partaken  of,  the  rest  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  dancing  until 
the  Seniors  with  many  thanks  for  a  very  lovely  evening,  said, 
"Good-nisrht." 


Personals. 


Another  year  almost  ended  ! 

Madame — "He  will  rise  his  head." 

Miss  Mc.  in  History — "Dante  was  born  in  1902." 

Student — "Browning  was  a  sculpture  (sculptor)." 

Already  we  hear  that  sad  lament,  "Conflict  in  my  sched- 
ule." 

The  Juniors  are  exceedingly  stately  and  dignified  in  their 
new  caps  and  gowns. 

Student,  translating  French — "I  had  great  difficulty  in  get- 
ting around  myself." 

Sophomore,  ordering  supplies  for  party — "A  quart  of  cof- 
fee and  a  pound  of  cream!" 

On  Wednesday,  May  25,  Dr.  Martin  lectured  on  "china" — 
not  the  empire,  but  porcelain. 
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Dr.  Shrom  delivered  the  last  of  her  lectures  on  hygiene  for 
this  year  on  Wednesday,  Ma}'  4. 

Many  of  the  faculty  and  students  were  present  at  Miss 
Laura  Shrom 's  wedding  on  May  17. 

The  Juniors  had  a  visitor  the  other  day  which  received  a 
somewhat  noisy  reception — a  mouse. 

Miss  M.  in  History — "The  king  said  he  would  send  help 
to  his  son  if  he  were  dead  or  wounded." 

Student,  vainly  trying  to  decipher  her  own  writing — "The 
man  was  a  hare — oh,  no,  the  man  was  a  bore." 

Miss  McK.,  translating  German — "The  lion  buzzed — or 
mewed,  or —  oh,  what  does  a  lion  do  anyway?" 

The  thanks  of  the  College  are  due  to  Professor  Napier, 
who  so  thoroughly  drilled  the  girls  in  the  May-day  songs. 

A  student,  who  evidently  takes  chemistry,  was  seen  to 
copy  a  line  of  poetry  thus,  "Heard  the  Warbling  of  the  H^  O." 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Alice  K.  Paul,  of 
Oakmont,  a  former  student  of  the  College,  and  Mr.  Clarence 
V.  Tiers. 

Miss  S.,  asked  to  give  an  example  of  an  wish  impossible 
of  fulfillment,  wished  that  she  were  a  bird  and  could  fly  out  the 
window. 

Miss  S. — "All  my  grandfathers  are  coming  to  see  me  this 
summer." 

We  wonder  how  many  grandfathers  Miss  S.  has. 

Betty,  at  'phone — "Madame's  lamp  is  out  of  order." 

Polite  clerk — "Beg  pardon?" 

Betty — "Madame's  lamp  is  out  of  order." 

P.  C,  with  some  astonishment — "Your  what  lamp?" 

Hysterical  giggle  at  other  end  of  the  line. 
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Exchanges. 

"Are  yon  fond  of  aftermath  ?'' 

"I  enjoyed  it  much  more  than  math  !" — Ex. 

The  "Aurora"  for  April  contains  a  splendid  article  on 
"The  Habit  of  Thinking," 

We  will  endeavor  to  emulate  the  "Academy  Monthly"  in 
length  of  Exchange  column.     Thank  you,  sir ! 

We  are  very  glad  to  become  acquainted  with  "The  Berke- 
ley News."     No  "exchange  column,"  brother? 

The  trouble  with  some  people  is  that  they  allow  them- 
selves- to  be  discouraged  by  criticism,  and  the  trouble  with 
others  is  that  they  do  not. — Ex. 

If  the  April  number  of  the  "Jeffersonian"  is  anything  by 
which  to  judge,  then  W.  and  J.  must  be  in  love  from  the  big- 
gest Senior  to  the  littlest  Freshman.  'Summer  is  a-cummen 
in!' 

It  is  not  well  to  vaunt  the  good  things  others  say  of  us, 
but  how  can  we  help  feeling  a  little  "large",  when  in  at  least 
six  of  our  exchanges  of  this  month,  we  find  nothing  but  praise, 
praise,  praise ! 

"Fifty  miles  an  hour,"  yelled  the  chauffeur,  are  you 
brave?" 

"Yes,  I  am  just  full  of  grit,"  replied  the  pretty  girl  as  she 
swallowed  another  pint  of  dust. — Ex. 

In  the  "Western  Oxford,"  for  May,  is  to  be  found  a  strong 
appeal  for  the  ideal  America.  "Why  should  not  America  be 
an  ideally  artistic  country?"  It  seems,  at  least,  that  such  ques- 
tions are  given  expression  only  through  papers  coming  from 
women's  schools.    Why? 
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celebrated  cameras  : 

EASTMAN  CENTURY 

PRE  MO 

Special  facilities  for 

Developing  and  Printing 
MORRISON'S 

108      ST^TIEa:       STE^IEEI1 


GOLF  CLUBS 

Designed    by    the    English    Champion, 
J.  H.  Taylor, 

and  built  by 
Cann    &    Taylor,  Golf  Experts, 

Have   been   added   to   our  regular    line. 

K03AKS  and — — . 

PHOTOGRAPHIC   SUPPLIES 

Developing,  Printing  and  Enlargements 

from  your  own  negatives,  up 

to  any  size. 


ill!, 


224     SIXTH     STEE  ET, 
PITTSBURG,   PA. 


Strongest  in  the   World. 

The  strongest  financial  institutions  in  the  world 

are  the  life  assurance  companies — and  the  strongest  of  these  is 

THE   EQUITABLE — 
with  its  more  than  $75,000,000  of  surplus  and  careful,  conser- 
vative management — 

And  there's  an  Equitable  Policy  to  meet  your  very  need — 
The  Equitable  Life  Assurance   Society, 
Edward  A.  Woods,  Manager, 

Equitable  Floor,  Frick  Building. 


FOR  ft  J  00 


i3tEVEfc=FAlL-T) 


FITTED  WITH    I4"-T  GOLD  POINTS  TRY  irA  W£EK    « 

^abiTH^^e  LIBERTY  ST :-||^    ffCfUNDCD 


Itrss  Pitts  burgh ':w^mm 


THE  CITY  DEPOSIT  BANK. 

PENN  &  CENTER  AVENUES. 

Capital,  $200,000.00       Surplus,  $375,000.00 
Assets,  $3,100,000.00. 

James  R.  Mellon,  President. 

J.  D.  Miller,  Cashier. 

Special  Department  for  Women. 
Safe  Deposit  and  Silver  Storage  Vaults. 
4  Per  Cent  Interest  on  Savings  Accounts. 
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|    Best  of  All  FLOUR 


Superior  to  all  Others    % 


«J      FOR   SALE    BY-t^j 

1     S2S2W 


imms 


$   Sheridan  Ave.   and  Rodman   St.    $ 


;jft«i5ft  ,    *r'5S*lftSi;f.J?*R«MR3fc 


Joseph  Caldwell.  Wm.  T.  Graham. 


CALDWELL  &  GRAH 


DRY  GOODS  and   MILLINERY. 


708     PENN     AVENUE, 
Phone    143.  WlLKINSBURG,     Pa  . 


JAMIESON  SISTERS, 
fine    pbotoGrapbs. 


WALLACE  BUILDING, 

Center  and 
Highland  Averues. 

Bell  'Phone,   1 994  Eaxt. 


CAIN    Says^- 

He  can  sole  and  heel  all  foot  trouble,  and  lie  is  able  to  do  it. 

Have  YOU  any  foot  trouble?    How  are  your 

GYM.    OXFORDS— or    do  YOU    wear  GYM. 
? 


SHOES  ME1TEED. 
Bell  1191  East. 


Cor.     Penn     &     Highland,    E.    E. 


THE  WM.  E.  STIEREN  CO.,  Inc.,       |  RANDOLPH  &  McCLEMENTS, 

Artist's  Materials,  j  t 

Pyrography     Outfits     and 
Supplier         .:. 


i 

4 

Webelieve  that  we  carry  the  largest  stock  \    \ 
and  the  best  assortment. 

s 

543  Smithfield  Street, 
PITTSBURG. 


ilS     F.i 


TELEPHONES 


t   Bell  25  and  35  East,         P.  &  A.  25  East, 


PATRONIZE    OUR    ADVERTISERS 

W.  R.  KUHN  &  CO., 
Confectioners. 
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R.  3.  ROBINSON. 


Phones,  289  E. 


R.  E.  LOGAN. 


* 


m 
m 

FANCY     BASKETS.    GERMANS 
FAVORS,    DINNER    CARDS, 
Etc.,  Etc. 


R.  E.  Logan  &  Co., 


SLIPPERS 


SHOULD  always  bear  the  mark 
of  elegance,  should  always 
accord  with  the  costume  and  oc- 
casion. We  specialize  on  slippers; 
our  modes  are  up-to-the-minute 
and  exclusive,  our  slippers  stand 
for  elegance  in  material  and  shape, 
appropriateness  in  color  and  effect. 
Our  Autumn  sandals  with  new 
straps  and  bead  decoration  are  ex- 
ceptional ;  we  alone  in  the  city  sell 
the  exquisite  slipper  of  European 
hand-made  lace  over  dainty  tints 
in  satin  to  match  anv  evening 
gown.  We  alone  sell  stockings  in 
Quarter  Sizes  that  will  fit  any  foot. 


W.  B.  LOVELESS  CO., 
Sixth  and  P  e  n  n  . 


%m&mssmw^m^i  HORNE-STEWART 

Cloaks  and   Suits  COMPANY 

Millinery 

Dry  Goods 

Furs 

Exclusive  and  Authoritative 
Styles  and   Never  too  Much 
!'  to   Pay. 

I 

233-235  Fifth  AvenuefflgJSSH^siaBl 


MANTELS, 

FIRE  PLACES, 

TILES.    :      : 


5929-5931  Bauxn  St., 


Weather  House 

When  the  I<ady  comes 
out  it  will  be  fair. 
When  the  Man,  it  will 
rain. 
They    work    accurately — 
$1.00  to   S5.00. 

Wm.  M.  Stieren, 

OPTICIAN, 

544  SMITHFIELD  ST., 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Eyes  Examined.         — 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Glasses  Ground 


A   W,  SMITH, 

FLORIST, 

345    SIXTH  AVENUE, 


\l/ 


I    I 


A  choice  and  large  assortment  of 

CUT  FLOWERS 

Always  on  hand,  from  our 
own  greenhouses  and  else- 
where  

ARTISTIC    DECORATING 

For  Weddings,  Receptions 
or   Dinners 

All  orders  are  given  the  most 
careful  attention 

TELEPHONE  3280. 
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Our  Blended  Coffee 

is  just  a  sample  of  the  good 
things  to  be  had  at  our  store. 
Have  you  tried  it  ?  ascents 
per  pound 


TRY    TH 


t      KUHN  &  BRO.  CO., 

^  Penn  Avenue,  East  End 


Base    Ball,    Lawn    Tennis,  Golf. 
Full  Line  of  Athletic  Goods. 


A.  Q.  PRATT  &  CO., 

507  WOOD  ST. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 


§  P.  Lawrence  Jones,  B.S.,  Ph.G.  | 


(SUCCESSOR  TO  ELMER   E.   TRIBBY.) 

APOTHECARY, 


& 

jj  5^/j  .Fz/Z-fc  Avenue,       Pittsburg,  Pa. 

^:&&:©&:&6g&g:6&:6Sg-:e66-:©fe&:See&i 


Highland  Blend  Coffee, 

It  Sells  at  25c  a  Pound. 


SPAHR, 


The    Grocer, 


PHONES : 
Bell,  E.  E.  47  and  1150. 
P.  &  A    E.  E.  47. 


East  End. 


I 

'P 

'P 
i 


^3  $$&  SSpSSmmzm  #S:*33»ar3SP*9  •** 


DAVID  H.  TESH, 


-DEALER  IN — 


Fresh   and    Smoked 


OF  ALL    KINDS. 

STALL  NO.  7, 
DIAMOND  MARKET, 


'PHONE 


P.  &  A.   II25 


*  BELL  2255, 

A. 


i 

i 

i 
i 

I 

s 

a. 
* 
a* 


*««  efefifcte*  feefe  fcst  s&i;  fc*«  fet*  *  t&  €**  ess  fecie  &&£■:&&&  g&&  g&e  tee^es** 


THE    EQUITABLE    TRUST    COMPANY 

PAYS     ^,     PER  CENT 


BANK     BY 


MAIL 

509     SMITHFIELD 


STREET 


%*»4**««4*«*3*«*»***«*33i333««*«*«4*^«5^5aJ^«**>»3*i**^4«3^^ 
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23  Gents  a  Pound 

DAINTY  CORRESPONDENCE  PAPER 

Suitable  for  any  occasion 
Easy  to  write  on     .     .     . 

French  Dimity  in  white,  blue  and  grey- 
Royal  Court  Linen  in  white  and  blue — 
Old  Vienna  Bond  in  white — 
Duquesne  Vellum  in  white — 

Envelopes  to  match 

J.  R.  WELDIN  &  CO., 

429-431  Wood  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

L    6z 


Spring    ZEPasli.iozi.s. 

Our  showing  of  the  newest  and  prettiest 
things  for  women  and  misses'  wear  was 
never  equalled. 

Years  of  experience  in  choosing  the  best 
of  the  newest — backed  up  by  lower  prices 
and  large  assortments  form  a  most  interest- 
ing and  practical  combination. 

You  are  earnestly  invited  to  avail  yourself 
of  the  manifold  advantages  here. 


BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

»  East  End  Studio 


Mew  Policy 

INAUGURATED  1904 
A  cut  of  about  %  to  y$  in  everything. 

Better  Work.     Larger  Force.     More   Prompt 

Delivery. 
Cai.1,  and  See.     Special  School,  Rates. 

Whitfield  Building 
BAUM   AND    WHITFIELD    STS. 


THE      BERLITZ      SCHOOL 

OF  LANGUAGES 

Is  to  Language  Teaching  what  Web- 
ster's Dictionary  is  to  all  others — 
First  and  Foremost.     :::::: 


Bell  'Phone,  689  Grant 

Always  Welcome! 

The  Latch  String  is  on  the  outside 
to  all  to  visit  and  inspect  our 

GARPETS,  RUGS 

and 

FURNITURE. 

The  prices   will   interest   you   if  in 
the  market. 


VINCENT,  SCOTT  ft  CO., 

6023    Penn    Ave.,         East    End. 

81  East— Both  'Phones. 


GIRLS 


GIRLS 


Are  you  planning  for 

A  SUMMER  VACATION  ? 

Don't   Forget   All  Railroads  Lead  to 

THE  WORLD'S  FAIR 

Fifteen  Great  Departments 

More  Thau 

One  Hundred  Important 

Buildings 
ST.  LOUIS  1904 
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COTRELL &    LEONAR 

ALBANY 


T'!W.  W.  WMKICK,. 


Makers  of  the  CAPS 
and  GOWNS  to  the 
American   Colleges. 

Illustrated  bulletin,  sam_ 
pies,  etc.,  upon  appli. 
cation. 


As  we  follow  the  ONE-PRICE  SYSTEM  absolutely, 
you  know  the  price  of  our  Pianos  BEFORE  corning 
in  to  see  them.    That  makes  Piano  buying  easy. 

The   Artistic 
KLEBER     PIANO 

is  $375.00.    Sold  on  an  eight  years'  trial. 

Kt     tt*>   ir~>   tt»>  d  60  Years  in 

-w  -CV   D   a>  I7*-  »  Pittsburgh. 

221-223     Fifth    Avenue. 

Factory  : — Greensburg,  Pa. 


WALLACE  OPTICAL  CO., 

642  Penn  Avenue. 

'Phone  1040  Grant. 


Eyes  Tested. 

Prescriptions  Promptly  Filled. 

All  Work  Guaranteed. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PYROGRAPHY 


JOHN  C.  ROSS  &  CO., 

No.  20  Fifth  Street. 

A  Complete  Line  of  Stamped  and 
Decorated  Wood. 


Agent  for 

Eastman  Kodaks 
Premo  Cameras 
Century  Cameras 


Specialties 

Developing 

Printing 

Enlarging 


Jeweler. 

Repairing  Given  Prompt 
Attention. 

6109  PENN    AVE.,   EAST  END. 

'Phone  488  East. 

4  fle^s^nt  smnr 


is  a  home  where  the  hostess  knows  the  grace 
and  beauty  of  Art  Pottery,  Fine  China,  Cut 
Glass,  Banquet  Lamps,  Bric-a-Brac,  Etc. 
Visit  our  store  and  see  the  beautiful  collection 
of  fine  wares.  They  bring  forth  many  expres- 
sions of  admiration  for  their  beauty,  newness 
and  low  prices 


T.  Q.  EVANS  &  CO., 

642  Liberty  Avenue, 

Bell  Phone  866.    P.  &  A.  Main  244.  Pittsburg,  Pa 

Delicious   Chocolates   and   Bon-Bons.  1 

REYMER'S,  j 

243  FIFTH  AVE.,  i 

Hot    Chocolate    and     Bouillon.  ' 


Wur)d^rly     BrobI)^r^ 

> 
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Sixbt,  Ave.       Pittsburgh  | 
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